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PREFACE 


‘Tho following pages contain tho substance of 
the Readership Leoturesthat I originally intended 
to deliver at the Caloutta University early in 
1920, The honour of a Readership at the Univer- 
sity was bestowed upon me, in distinguished 
company, at the instance of the ever watch- 
ful President of the Council of Post-Graduate 
‘Teaching at the time, the Hon'ble Justice Sir 
Asutosh Mukherjee, whose exertions in the cause 
of Indian History and Culture are too wéll. 
Known and too well-founded to require any 
commendation from me. Owing to official 
exigencies and ill-health it was impossible that I 
could carry out my engagement as originally 
intended, although I was able Inter to discharge 
tho responsibilities involved in the honour by 
delivering a shorter course of lectures on the 
samo subject. Among a certain number 
of subjects ‘Some Contributions of South India 
to Indian Culture? was selected as likely to be 
more attractive to the Calcutta University, and 
hence the effort in the following pages to lay 
before the publie some of the main contributions 
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to Indian oulture which South Tadia could be 
credited with having made in the course of her 
history. 

‘Any estimate of the contributions made by 
South India to Indian culture involves, as a 
necessary preliminary, an elaborato study of tho 
history of India as a whole, in all its cultural 
aspects, An attempt at sucha study ina systematic 
way has but recently been inaugurated in the 
University of Caloutta by the institution of a 
Master's Degree in * Indian Culturo” with provi- 
sion for teaching the subject asa part of 
the scheme for post-graduate teaching at the 
University. It is a happy sign of tho times that 
tho need has been recognised in Calcutta, but 
Calcutta will need the co-operation of the other 
India Universities to study the subject in all its 
vast snd varied ramifications. South Indian 
history and culture has a character of its own 
notwithstanding the fact that the interaction of 
cultural foroes between the north and the south 
is very much more fall and frequent than has 
hitherto beon recognised, Despite this constant 
and almost continuous influence, it is possible to 
distinguish the special features in the course of 
cultural development which are ascribable to 
South Indian influence, An attempt is made 
ere to describe a few of the main contributions, 
and for obvious reasons the treatment has to be 
historical in character, 








ВЕРАСВ ii 
‘The first question, therefore, that attracts 
attention, is the peculiar position the Brahman 
has occupied in the South, so much so that, to an 
outside observer, South India presents to-day 
Brahmanical orthodoxy almost in its Vaidio form , 
though not unmodified in essential particulars, 
‘The position of the Brahman in South Indian 
society has been very much to the fore latterly, 
and a historical investigation of his position may 
not be uninteresting. His position in the Indian 
ciety of the age of the Brakmanas is clearly 
indicated in the Satapatha Brakmana passage, 
an extract from which is quoted, and that seems 
to be the identical position that he occupied in 
South India to which he emigrated from the 
north. That position involved the double respon- 
sibility of performing the elaborate ritualistio 
sacrifices for the benefit of society, and the 
conservation and cultivation of learning that is 
involved asa necessary corollary. This conserva- 
tion and cultivation of learning implied its pro- 
pagation as well. From careful investigation 
of the subject, as far as the material accessible 
tous enables us to do so, the Brahman has striven 
to discharge those responsibilities to the best of 
his ability and opportunities, setting up such 
a high example in actual life as to inv. 
riably exert influence in the direction of uplift 
which has been felt throughout. ‘The tendenoy 
has always been for those below him in the 
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social organisation to imitate bim and come up 
tohis level. It was a characteristic feature of 
tho Brahmanical organisation that the least 
developed communities in the vast and varied 
population of India had a recognised place in 
society moving upwards slowly, it may be too 
slowly for enthusiast social reformers, but none 
the less surely in the direction of rise. Tn the 
sphere of conservation of learning through ages 
when the material agencies for its preservation 
were so ill-doveloped and so easily capable of 
destruction, the success he achieved is nothing 
short of marvellous. It was not exactly that he 
enjoyed the monopoly, but it was undoubtedly 
influence that gave it the form, and cast it in 
a mould, to enable its preservation notwithstand- 
ing the destructive hand of time itself, and 
other historical agencies which contributed 
towards that end. In the sphere of propagation 
of learning he may have fallen short of the 
modern compulsory universal education, but his 
achievements in the sphere both in Sanskrit, 
‘and the Sanskritie and other vernaculars of the 
country, were magnificnt, One has only to 
examine the names of eminent contributors 
to the literature of Tamil to confirm this state- 
‘ment. ‘The manuscript imperfections of to-day 
are largely capable of rectification by the 
traditional handing down of this learning; but 
this traditional handing down is primarily 
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responsible for the preservation of much ühut 
must otherwise have been irrecoverably lost, It 
may besaid with trath that the Brabmanical 
organisation of society was mainly responsible 
for this. 

‘The transformation of the ritualistic Brahma- 
nism into the much more widely acceptable 
Hinduism of modern times is due to tho increas- 
ing infusion of the theistic element into the 
religious system of the day. In this new deve- 
lopment South India played an important part. 
It probably borrowed the elements of Лай 
from the rising schools of Vaishuavism and 
Saiviom in the north, and gave it a special 
realistic development by infasing into it features 
characteristic perhaps of the Tamil land and its 
literary development, making thereby r 
experience fall in lino with life itself, This 
development worked itself to its full in the age 
of the Pallavas so that about the end of the first 
millennium after Christ the religion of bhakti 
got to be so-associnted with South India that the 
reputation as a land of bhakti, stuck to it ever 
afterwards. Along with this notion of Олай, 
or devotion to a personal God, runs another 
stream which is perhaps best described as Zan- 
frism, worship offered by means of mystic signs 
and formule of various character. "The same 
influences seem responsible for the transforma- 
tion of Hinayanist Buddhism into the Mahayana, 
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Even in this latter transformation India south 
of tho Vindbyas bore an important part, but it 
does not appear to be the Tamil country, or 
South India proper, that really played tho most 
important part. ‘The honour of it perhaps must 
be ascribed to a region farther north than the 
‘Tamil country—tho country of the Andhras. 
Bhakti that transformed Brahmanism into 
‘Hinduism may therefore be regarded as an im- 
portant contribution of South India to Indian 
culture, not in reference to its origin but in 
regard to the important features of its further 
development. 

‘Another important contribution of South 
India consists in the spread of Indian culture 
and the expansion of Indian Commerce, In 
‘both of these important departments South India 
played a prominent part. South India is prima- 
zily responsible for the spread of Hindu culture 
to the islands of the Bast and the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, reaching even as far east as China, 
‘The outspread of Southern Buddhistie culture 
into the islands belongs to a later period of | 
South Indian history. In commercial enter- 
prise, articles of trade from South India were | 
carried in great quantity io the west. In this 
commerce the commodities of tho Eastern Archi- 
pelago formed a considerable part of the exports. | 
The importot the eastern commodities into India 
seems (o have been managed as a thoroughly 
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Indian business though their transportation across 
to the west might have been in part, or even as 
a whole, in the hands of others. The expansion 
towards the east seems to have been in full and 
self-contained colonies of Hindus, including 
as the Kootei epigraphs and the 
statement of Ta-hien together will indicate. In 
overseas enterprise therefore, South India comes 
in for comparatively, perhaps the most important 
share, 

In administration, particulatly in local ad- 
ministration, which is à characteristic feature of 
Indian administration generally, South India 
has its own characteristics which appear to have 
developed early and been carried to the fullest 
fruition under the great Cholas A.D. 850-1950. 
‘The local part of it seems to have been deve- 
loped on the indigenous system such as it was, 
and even in respect to contral administration 
South India shows characteristics which may 
justify giving it a distinct character though the 
prevalent general notions and admitted general 
principles were the same both in the north and 
in the south, This has been carried to such 
perfection that it continued undisturbed down 
to the end of the period of Vijayanagar Empire. 
Even after, much of it has been carried down 
intact so that the revenue and fiscal organisa- 
tion of a considerable part of the Madras Presi- 
dency under the East India Company is derived 
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from the system that obtained at tho commenoo- 
ment of the nineteenth century, as a lineal 
descendant of the ancient Ohola administration. 
Te was this continuity that gave South India its 
distinct character, and made a separate treat- 
ment necessary even in tho now famous “ Fifth 
Report” which was submitted to Parliament on 
the eve of the renewal of the charter of the Bast 
Tadia Company in 1813. 

‘These are some of the main features of the 
contributions that South India made to Indian 
civilisation and culture generally, and much 
more could be said by way of details both in the 
preservation of Indian religions and Indian 
learning when they were subject to great pres- 
sure and unavoidable modifications by the 
impact of Islam which came with the Muham- 
madan invasions. The conservation of both was 
due, a8 was pointed out, to the Empire of 
Vijayanagar, the supersession of which empire 
by the Muhammadans being a short parenthesis 
in tho history of the general development of 
religion and culture in South India, 

‘Tho whole of this investigation rests upon the 
Chronology of Tamil literature and bistory whioh 
I have adopted as the result of a long series of 
researches by a band of South Indian scholars, 
and my own, ‘The main features of ths, setting 
aside details which are not of much moment, are 
that that portion of Tamil literature, generally 
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called Sangam literature, is of a pre-Pallava 
character and as such referable to tho early 
conturies of the Christian Era ; that the literature, 
the typical representatives of which are the 
Tévüram and Tiruvoymoli of the saints of the 
eivas and Vaisbnavas, belongs to tho ago of the 
Pallavas and, asa whole, is assignable to the 
period AD. 300 to 900. ‘Then follow the works of 
the later writers who gave form and shape to the 
teachings of these saints, and those marked the 
third age beginning from very near the end of 
the first millennium and going on to about the 
end of the seventeenth century. There is not 
much difference of opinion among scholars in 
regard to the third of these periods, ‘The main 
les of the second are also moro or less agreed 
upon though there is a certain amount of 
difference of opinion in regard to details which 
however do not affect the general position. Та 
regard to the first however there continues to be 
am acute difference of opinion yet. Even in 
regard to this the chronological difference will 
not affect the general position except in the case 
of one school of scholars who base the 

clusions upon astronomical considerations and 
thus claim for their investigations a finality which, 
an exact science Jike mathematical astronomy 
would give them a title to, Tt therefore becomes 
a matter of some necessity that the position 
should be examined, however imperfectly, so 
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аз not to lay oneself open to the charge 
of neglect of aa important. Jine of investigation 
bearing vitally upon this question. This astrono- 

mical position so called, falls into two divisions ; 

‘one of these concerns itself with the collection of 

such details as are found in literature of an as- 
tronomical character and their investigation from 

the point of view of astronomy with a view to 

arrive ata chronological conclusion. ‘Thesecond is 

of a more general character ond has reference 
moro or less toa knowledge of the zodine that the 
‘Hindus had generally, and the use of the week 

days in Indian literature. ‘The twoare connected — | 
more or less closely, but can for the purpose of | 
‘his investigation be trented separately. 

‘The first of these questions has assumed 
grent prominence, as it naturally should, in the 
dala provided in a poem included in one of the 
ancient collections, called Paripadal, generally | 
regarded as a Sangam collection. This has 
reference to an eclipse of the moon of which — | 
the author gives some details, ‘These partake 
of the charactor of fixing the position of the | 
planets leading to the casting of a horoscopo of 
the occurrence of this eclipse, thus making it | 
Possible for calculations to bo mado as to the 
Particular eclipse of the moon to which this has 
reference. My esteemed friend, Dewan Bahadur 
L. D. Swamikkannu Pillai, in his valuable work 
on the Indian Ephemeris, published by tho 
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Government of Madras, has investigated this 
question with sufficient elaboration and has 
offered his conclusion that the actual date of the 
eclipse is June 17, A.D. 684, If this conclusion 
should be acceptable without question, it will 
make a fundamental change in the angle of 
vision in regard to the literary and cultural 
development of South India, and therefore has 
to be examined with care. In this examination 
Ido not propose to go into the mathematical 
part of his work for which I have none of the 
qualifications that my friend has. But the 
data upon which he bases his conclusions seem 
capable of re-examination with a view to con- 
lering whether the avaliable data would justify 
his inference, 

Poem 11 of the collection, generally des- 
cribed as a Sangam collection, Paripldal, is a 
work by the author Nallanduvansr, a Sangam 
celebrity, by all known literary tradition. The 
object of the poem is to celebrate the river 
Vaigai which flows by Madura, and the poet 
chooses two annual features of the river for 
special description. The one isa deseription of 
the river when the monsoon bursts on the West- 
ern Ghats and the river is in full freshes when 
people go to it in large numbers to take a bath 
inthefresh water. ‘The other has reference to 
the river in low water in the cold weather 
‘when people, particularly unmarried women folk, 
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go to bathe in it in the month of Margoli 
(Margasicas), Decerober-January, in celebration 
cof a bathing festival generally described as Tai- 
‘Nir the bath of Tai (the month ot Pushya). ‘The 
‘second does not concern us at present, ‘The first 
part of it is what actually does describe the 
eclips. In the first three lines the poet 
describes that the starry heaven bas a rond 
falling into three divisions beginning with 
Kritika, Ardra, ond Bharani, standing ros- 
pectively as the commentator explains, for 
Rislabla, Mitiuna, and Майа. This kind ot 
division is described also in tho Tamil 
Nighantu Pingalandai. Then follows Ње 
position of tho planets. Sukra was in Bishabha, 
Aneiraka was in Mésha, Budha was in 
Mithuna, Garu was in Mina, Sanaigchara was 
in Makara, when Rahu appeared and shut 
off the moon from view. So far the stato- 
ments of the рові are direc and may be 
taken not to admit of any doubt. The 
position of the Sun and the Moon, and of 
Raha and Katu aro so far not indicated; but 
there is an expression after fixing the position 
of Budha which merely states that at dawn 
ог break of dey “Kyttika was on high." 
‘This statement, the commentator takes to 
mean that Krttika was at. the zenith at 
daybreak, and explains it as having been put 
in there to indicate that the sun was in the 
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house of the zodine, Simha or Leo, at daybreak. 
‘The fixing of the position of the Sun in Leo 
‘would naturally give us the position of the Moon, 
and since Rahu is described as being with the 
Moon, Këtu will naturally oċcupy the house 
opposite. ‘Thus the poet would have supplied 
the position of all the planets in the zodiac. 
Objection is taken to this interpretation of the 
commentator, and the expression equivalent to 
‘on high’ is rendered somewhat more loosely so 
asto indicate that the commentator was res- 
ponsible for giving it the interpretation to fix 
the position of the Sun, thus releasing tho 
author from that responsibility. If the 
expression could be interpreted as ће Куйка 
being merely high up in the heavens, not 
nocessarily at or near the zenith, the position 
of the Sun could be fixed elsewhere and the 
position of the Moon, Rabu, and Ketu would 
therefore be altered also. 

Proceeding on those data and rejecting such 
of the lunar eclipses as are necessarily to bo 
rejected as not satisfying these, there seem to 
be two possible dates which satisfy the conditions 
more or less, The first, according to Mr. 
Swamikkanna Pillai is (he lunar eclipse on the 
27th July, A.D. 17, and the other is that on the 
1th June, A.D. 684. As against the first dato 
there are two objections: it necessitates, first of 
all, the complete abandonment of the position of 
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Mercury (Budha) as given by the poet, and the 
position of Venus (Sukra) is only approximate. 
‘The second and perhaps a still more valid 
objection is that the eclipse took place an hour 
after sunset, whereas the poem requires an eclipse 
in the early morning of theday. Rejecting this 
on these grounds the other alternative is consi- 
dered, and that alternative falls short of the data 
in tho poem in that it makes the position of Saturn 
fall 180 short of Makara, the. position ostensibly 
given to the planet in tho poem, and the eclipse 
is in the month of Ashada instead of Sravana аз 
the commentator takes it. ‘To explain the first 
inaccuracy, Mr. Swamikkannu Pillai has re. 
course to finding the commentator wrong in 
his explanation of the phrase describing the 
position of Saturn, and giving a new explanation 
suggested to him by another-Tamil scholar Mr. 
‘Manikka Nayagar. ‘The text has in regard to 
Saturn, ‘viltirkadat Makaram mova,’ reaching 
Makaram adjacent to the house of the bow (sil). 
The first term ‘illirku? breaks into, vil id ku 
‘The last of these isthe dative affix, the second 
means house, the first means a bow, to the 
house of the bow. ‘That would make the 
commentator quite correct; while the inter- 
pretation actually given by my friend takes the 
Whole of the first part of the term to mean 
“from the end of the bow passing on to 
Makara,” taking the second part i moaning 
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house and the third kadai meaning end. It 
seems unusual to express in this fashion the 
transit of Saturn from Dhanus to Makara, 
Tt would make no difference in meaning it il, 
the middle word be omitted. ‘The inaccuracy 
of statement in regard to Saturn according to 
calculation will still remain. ‘The second point 
of defect in this date is that it rejects the 
commentator's position of the Sun in Leo, ‘this 
would make the poet give a horoscope without 
indicating the position of the Sun, Moon, Rabu 
and Ketu. This is hardly satisfactory if the data 
are to be gives a chronological interpretation. 
It may be that the commentator is wrong as 
the poem leaves the matter open to differences 
of interpretation, What we fel bound to 
consider is that each of the two dates, the two 
most satisfactory ones, according to my friend, 
falls short of being satisfactory from the point of 
view of the poem itself. It seems open therefore 
to question whether the author had astronomy 
enough in him either of the practical observa- 
tional kind, or of the more scientific, to give us 
astronomical data for chronological purposes. 
Since an elaborate investigation does not yield 
correct results, it would be quite justifiable it we 
consider that the horoscopie details in the poem 
had other objects in view than the chronological. 
‘The point that the author wishes to indicate 
seems io be the commencement of the rains. 
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He seems merely to bo projecting in tho poem 
such a position for tho planets, ete., as would be 
propitious for a copious rainfall. The month of 
Simba seems therefore necessary to be postulated 
in that connection, 

Then there is one statement in the poem it- 
self, that tho star Agastya (Canopus) abandons 
his position on high (in the zenith) and enters 
Mithuna when “scorching summer gives place 
to the rains.” According to Hindu Astrology, 
the heliacal setting of Agastya begins at the 
commencement of the rainy season and his 
heliacal rising is a general indication of the 
cessation of the rains, In some parts of the 
country there are ceremonies performed in pro- 
pitiation of Agastya forrainsatthecommencement 
of the rainy season. ‘The authorities for this are 
fully described by Mr. R. Ganapati Ayyar, B.A., 
BLL, in the Tamil Journal, Son-Tamil, in Vol. 
XIX, No. 11, October 1921. Hence itis open to us 
tomake the inference that the poot had no other 
‘object in view in giving these astronomical 
details in the poem than to describe the coming 
of the rainy season with the planets in such 
position as to produce an abundant rainfall, 
Strict astronomy perhaps is not to be expected 
here, and perhaps, false astronomy from the 
scientific point of viow, may even be possible, 
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‘That Iam not alone in this view will become 
clear from the following extracts from the letters 
of Professor Jacobi (to whom I acknowledge 
my obligations with gratitude) who was so good 
as to put himself to the trouble of investigating 
the matter on my account and giving mo tho 
results of. his investigations, 


Letter dated dih May 1922, 

“ After baving looked at tho matter from all points of 
‘view imaginable, I have arrived at the persuasion that tho 
horoscopo has been invented by the author, becanso it : 
astronomical impossible?” 

“Now, it is not difficult to guess what prompted the 
author to assign to the planets and the Sun tho positione 
stated in the horoscope under diseusion. For he places 
the Sun and tbe fve planets in those Rasis of which they 
are the Adiphas (sf. Laghu Jataka I. 8) where they are 
the most powerful (li. II. 4). Only the Moon is not in 
his dominion, because in an eelipto, which ie a ve 
picis moment, he stands opposite the Sun. The 
author had tho dominions of the planets before his mind; 
for describing the place of Jupiter be mentions that be 
was next to the two signs belonging to Satoro; and the 
latter was in the sign next to that belonging to the 
former, So I think we can account for the places which 
the author assigned to the several planets. Now, ifthe 
oroscopo is, as I believe to have prored, altogether Setive, 
it may not bo used for chronological purposes, and the 
Age of Early Tamil Literatore must be proved by literary 
and historical arguments as you have tried to do,” 
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eller dated 1508 October 1922. 


^I bug to thank on for your kid letter of 20th Sep 
tember about the horoscope in the Paripāgal and tho date 
to be assigned toit. You refer to Mr. D. D. Swamikkannu 
Pillai who kindly visited and discussed the whole question 
ith me, ‘Tho divergence ol our results was caused by tho 
erence of ilerpretaion of tho passage in the Paripēčal. 
Mr. Swamikkannu has given his interpretation in Indian 
Ephemoris, T, Part T, p. 109; I went on your interpretation 
which is also that of tho commentator Parimila'agar. The 
qois of difernee are: (I) The commentator under- 
stands the pamage, ‘at fist dawn, when Kyttika stood 
bigh up’ to mean that Kyttika was eniminating jast 
‘Before sunrise, thus indicating tbo plaoo of the Sun and 
impligitiy that of the Moon and Rābu ; but Mr. Swamik- 
anon denies to tho statement any astronomical signifon- 
tion assigning it only this meaning that tho Kyttikas were 
high up in the sky, ie, at a good altitude above the 
horizon. (2) The commentator places Saturn in Makara, 
Mr. SwaniKkanoa atthe od of Dhanes. The point is of 
Jen importance 

"Now, i£ the commentator is right regarding (1), thea 
‘xT tad you ia my last Iettr and has also been pointed 
‘oat by Mr, Swamikkanne 1. o. p. 10, the positions of 
‘Mereary and Veous are impowile, Nor can we avoid this 
Aieulty by assuming that oot tho trne planete, bat meen 
planets are intended; because the place of mean Mereary 
and mean Venus always coincides with that of the Sun (y. 
Surya Siddbants, T, 29). My conclusion, therefore, was 
that tbo boroscope” in question is not a real one, but has 
ern fredy invented by the author as in the horoscopes o£ 
Rama, -Yudbishtira, Buddha, ete., tbe idea of the poet 
being that tbo planet should havo beon in tho sigas which 
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are their own houses as the commentator pats it. Such a 
horoscopo is, of course, without any value for chronological 
purposes. If, on the other hand, Mr. Swamikkanoa’s 
interpretation, is admitted, then his chronological! conclu- 
bos must alo be accepted; forit gocs without saying 
that his eateulations ean be relied on withont reserve. The 
whole question, therefore, depends on the right interpreta 
tion of tho original passage, aud as Iam ignorant of 
‘Tamil, I most leave the decision of the question to. those 
who know it and are well verso in its old literature. I 
may, however, call attention to ono point. The statement 
that“ Kyttika stood high up” occurs iu tho midst of 
entirely astrological items; hence it was very likely also 
intended to convey an astrological information, vis, that 
suggested by the commentator. Besides, as the whole 
passage no doubt states a horoscope, it would be strange 
indeed, it it contained no explicit hint about the place of 
the Sun, the Moov, and Rabu. Bat whether this course 
of reasoning is borne out by the mental habits of ancient 
‘Tamil writers, is beyond my kon. I have stated the ease 
and my way of looking at it; now it is for you to deside 
the matter.” 























In the light of these remarks of the veteran 
scholar, and Mr. Swamikkannu Pillai’s own, 
^ Horoscopes are liable to all the failings to 
Which human compositions are subject and 
unless one was certain of all the elements in a 
horoscope having been recorded, the time infer- 
ence drawn therefrom may turn out to be widely 
discrepant from the truth,” Т тау be excused if 
T hesitate to accept the conclusion of my friend 
n regard to the date indicated by the horoscopio 
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details such as they are in Pariptdal 11. The 
acceptance of this date would make the Pari- 
рада), at least Nallanduvants, the author of ‘the 
particular poem, an author who lived in the 
‘middle of the seventh centory A.D. Nallandu- 
vane would then bo contemporary with the 
great Pallava king Narasimhavarman Mahamalla 
of Kanchi and of the two most prominent of the 
Teviram hymners, vie, Samlandar and Appa 
If this conclusion regarding poem 11 of Pari 
pidal should be made to apply to the Paripidal 
itself asa whole and to the whole of the so-called 
Sangam Literature as a consequence, the position 
becomes far less acooptable from considerations, 
literary historical, and linguistio. 

One influencing consideration that Jed to tho 
preference of this date by my friend is the general 
Position that he has taken in regard to` the 
borrowing of the week days by the Hindus from 
the Roman week after Constantine had changed 
the Sabbath from tho seventh day of the Jews to 
the first day of the weck. In regard to the 
naming of the week days the following quotation 
may be appropriate, “The Semitic peoples gave 
nonames to the days of tho week, and Babylonians 
had apparently no week, their sabbath being the 
15th of tho month, the Arabs named it Yom el 
Jumah or day of congregation and the Yom es 
Sebt orsabbath. ‘The Aryans, on the other hand, 
dedicated one week-day to a God, apparently 
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under Roman influence in the West, while the 
Hindus and Tamils alike have such names in 
India, * * * * All alike, place the Sun 
first and the Moon second. Tuesday is sacred to 
‘Mars and Siva, Wednesday to Meroury or Budha, 
Thursday to Jove or (Brhaspati), Friday to 
Venus or Sukra, being also tho sacred day 
of the Arabs who worshipped the Venus of 
Makka. Saturday belonged to Saturn, originally 
the God of Agriculture.” * * * ‘The Greek 
week days are those of Christian times. The 
Tibetan planets are connected respectively wit 
light, water, flame, copper, wood, gold, and earth. 
‘The Semitic names only mean first, second, cte; 
exopting those above stated—Friday and Satur- 
day: 

Tt will be seen from a comparison of the 
names that there is no connection between the 
one set of names and the other except that they 
indicate the same object. ‘The Hindu notion of 
Budha is perhaps something quite different from 
Mercury as also Jove or Jupiter and Brhaspati; 
Tt would be very dificult to trace any connec- 
tion between the names Venus and Sukra except 
that they stand as the names of tho same day. 
Unless it be that the Hindus borrowed the week 
days from the Greeks and invented their own 
names for the presiding deities, these differences 
can hardly be accounted for, 
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Apart from these considerations it is open to 
doubt whether tho week originated from the 
astronomical considerations that are held to 
have brought the week day into existence. It 
is generally taken that, for the constitution 
of tho week, tho division of the day into 
the nyehthemeron or of twenty-four. hours is 
absolutely necessary. As another consideration, 
the plauots aro supposed to be taken in 
the order of diminishing distances beginning 
with Saturn, appointing each of these planets 
to be the presiding doity of a particular hour 
‘of the day in rotation. At any particular date 
when the weck got to be originated, reversing 
of the order with a view to bringing it in line 
with the twenty-four hous division would per- 
haps imply very much more knowledge of 
scientifio astronomy than could have been pos- 
sessed by the originators. Henco it would bear 
the conclusion that this probably is a later 
astronomical adjustment of an already existing 
week system. It would seem more reasonable 
to ascribe the origin of the week to causes other 
than astronomical, for which there is a consider- 
able volume of evidenco in Hindu literature. 
‘The week seems actually to have originated in 
^ division of the month into quarters, and 
each quarter is taken roughly to be seven days, 
necessary adjustments following when the 
error got to be discovered, There were several 
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such divisions known from Vedie times, as 
Dr. Shamasastri demonstrates * clearly. That 
the week arises naturally from a division of 
the day into sixty periods as the Hindus have, 
comes out clearly from the following remarks of 
Professor Rawlinson? ‘There is further no 
evidence to show that the Medes, or even the 
Babylonians were acquainted with the order of the 
planets which regulated the nomenclature of the 
days of the week. ‘The series in question, indeed, 
must have originated with a people who divided 
the day and night into sixty hours instead of 
twenty-four ; and so far as we know ab present, 
this system of horary division was peculiar in 
ancient times to the Hindu calendar; the method 
by which the order is eliminated is simply as 
follows:—The planets in due succession from 
‘Moon to Saturn were supposed to rule the hours 
of the day in a recurring series of sevens, and 
tho day was named after the planet which hap- 
pened to be the regent of the first hour. If we 
assign then the first hour of the first day to the 
Moon we find that the 61st hour whioh commen- 
ces (he second day belongs to the fifth planet 
or Mars; the 121st hour to the second or Mer- 
ошу, 1818 to the sixth or Jupiter, the 2418 io 
the third or Venus, 301st to the seventh or Saturn, 
361stto the fourth or the Sum. Tho popular 
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beliet (whioh first appears in Dion Cassius) that 
the series in question refers to a horary division 
of twenty-four is inoorréct; for in that case, al- 
though the onder is the same, the succession i 
‘inverted, One thing indeed seems to be certain, 
that ifthe Chaldeans were the inventors of the 
hebdomada nomenclature, they must have 
borrowed their earliest astronomical science from 
thesame soureo which supplied the Hindus; for it 
could not have been by an accident that a horary 
division of sixty was adopted by both races.’ Dr. 
Shama Sastri has attempted to prove that 
this division originated with the Hindus, while 
‘school of Assyriologists would give the credit 
to the Babylonians. 

Without labouring the point farther we might 
proceed to the consideration whether we havo 
any evidence of the Hindus having had any know- 
ledge of the planets either generally, or in the 
week day order. It is now generally, admitted 
that the division of the ecliptio into 97 constella- 
tions was known to the Hindus from Vedio times. 
It is not quite clear that they knew its division 
into the twelve houses of the zodiac. It seems 
inferablo from the mention of the term Saura- 
masa of thirty ' days and a half, and a few other 
details like Utaryanam and Dalshin&yanam, 
that some kind of division answering to the 
division of tho zodiac existed among the Hindus 
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in the fourth century B.C. ‘The mention of the 
planets in the week day order in the Baudhayana 
‘Dharma Satra is equally significant in this direo- 
tion, ‘This happens to occur in the first two 
books (actually in IT. 5.9) of the Sūtra which 
are regarded by the late Dr. Bühler as not 
having been tampered with to the extent that 
the later books are, and these Sutras, at least 
the genuine parts of them, are referable to the 
fourth century B. O. according to the same 
authority. The Sirdūla Karņavadāna, which 
was translated into Chinese in the third century 
A.D. and ‘the framework of (which) avadana itselt 
must be of great antiquity’ according to its 
learned editors Cowell and Neil, not merely con- 
tains reference to the planets including Rahu 
anà Ketu, but evon a division headed Dvadasa- 
rasika, the twelve signs of the zodiac. This 
avadana contains a volume of astrological infor. 
mation which would warrant great astrological 
knowledge among the Hindus. In avadana 19 of 
the same work, called Jyotishk-avadana, there is 
a reference to an astrologer named Bhürika as 
having madea caleulation and verifieda prediction 
of the Buddha. It is hardly necessary to multiply 
references, In the faco of these, it would be 
too much to postulate that the 
Knowledge of astrology, or of the 
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zodiac, or that they borrowed the week day from 
tho Christian week in the ageof the Guptas. 
Tt would be safer to hold with Babler, ‘I do not 
think it has been proved that every work that 
‘enumerates the risis must be later than the 
period when Ptolemy’s astronomy and astrology 
‘were introduced into India.” From the point 
of view of mere historical considerations, parts 
of India were very much more in contact with 
‘the Greek world of Asia from the time when 
Seluous I became king of Asia down to the end 
of the Kushans, and cultural elements like 
astrology or the week days, if they came from 
the West of India, had ample opportunities of 
coming into the country before the days of 
Paulus Alexandrinus, or even before the days of 
Ptolemy. In the present stato of our knowledge 
of the cultural histories of India and of Western 
Asia respectively, it is too much to build on tho 
available evidenco to stato categorically that 
any reference io a week day in any work of 
literature ipso facto condemns it to a period 
posterior to the age Aryabhatia, Axyabhatia 
was born, according to his own statement, in 
ALD. 472-78 and composed his principal work 
in his 28rd year, ie, A.D. 496.07. But the 
inscription of Budhagupta mentions the week 
day, Thursday, nore than ton years before thi 
In tho light of the evidence cited above, and 
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having regard to the uncertain character of the 
evidence offered I may bo excused if I show 
myself to be somewhat sceptical, however regret- 
fully, in regard to the conclusions of my esteemod 
friends Messrs, Swamikkannu Pillai and Kames- 
мага Aygar, who have committed themselves, 
cach in his own particular way, to the view that 
the Hindu knowledge of astronomy is post- 
Alexandrian in all its details. I do not exclude 
the possibility that Hindu astronomy, such 
as it was, was wrong in details and adopted 
corrections from tho Greeks when Greek astro- 
пошу came to be fully known to them in the 
age of Aryabhatta, or somewhat later in that of 
‘Varahamihira. If I still persist in relying more 
‘upon historical considerations in my classification 
of Tamil literature, I hope I have demonstrated 
above, that I have good reason to support me 
in my position. 

In concluding this introduction I must 
acknowledge my gratitude to the Council of 
Post-Graduate Teaching at the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, and, to the University as a whole, for 
the honour they have done me in nominating me 
Reader. My acknowledgments are also due 
to my friend Professor D. R. Bhandarkar and 
several other members of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. My debt of obligation to Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjeo is so great that I could hardly dream of 
acknowledging it adequately. I have dedicated 
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the following lectures to him as in some 
measure expressive of my great esteem, without 
permission. I trust that he will accept this 
token of my personal regard for him and the 
high esteem in which I hold his services to the 
causo of University Edueation in general and to 
Indian History and Culture in particular. I have 
great pleasure in acknowledging the assistance 
that Mr. R. Gopalan, B.A. Hons., the University 
Research Student working with me, rendered in 
tho compiling of the index. I acknowledge 
with equal pleasure the ready courtesy of Mr. A. 
©. Ghatak, the Superintendent of the University 
Press, Calcutta, and the excellent manner in 
hich he saw the work through the Press, which 
under bis expert guidance proves to be very 
eficient. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Tir BrorvxiNGs or Sovrz Ivprax Histon. 


History begins for India with the coming of 
the Kryans into the country. It may be said 
with almost equal truth that the history of South 
India, of India south of the Krishna-Tunga- 
bhadra frontier, begins with the coming of the 
Aryans into the South. In this particular con- 
text the term “Aryan” seems to stand for the 
Brahman. ‘The coming of the Aryan therefore 
would be the coming of the Brahman as a settler 
in this remote and sequestered region of India 
from the point of view of the northern Aryan, 
As far as we could trace the term Aryan in 
early Tamil literature, itis used ina broad and 
narrower sense. Tn the broader senso, it means 
the northerner, with tho novthern culture; the 
typical representative of the latter was, so far 
as the southerners were concerned, the Brahman, 
But there isa sense in which the term is used 
synonymously with the Tamil “ Yadavar^ (nor- 
етет). ‘There is specific reference to a class 
Known by this name, whose profession seems to 
have been elephant-training, They are referred 
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to as men who were expert in capturing wild 

lephants by trained female ones.' Tn the general 
sense there aro references to Aryans, who were 
defeated in the battle-field of Vallam by the 
Cholas? ‘These Aryas are also said to have been 
defeated ín a northern invasion by a Chera king 
who is said to have imprinted his bow emblem on 
the face of the Himalayas and brought some of 
the Aryan kings captive to his capital Vanji. 
‘These are associated with the Himalayas They 
come in for another reference as laying siege to 
the hill fortress of Mullis, the citadel of the 
‘Malayaman chieftain Tirumudik-Kari A people 
therefore other than Brahmans were know 
under the name “Arya” in the south, That 
this is synonymous with the northern Aryans is, 
in ovidence in the title assumed by the Pandyan 
Neduii-Seliyan “who overthrow the forces of 
the Aryas’” Among the synonyms given to 
the term in the Divakaram, the oldest Tamil 
Lexicon, оош the term Mléchcha, ‘This term 
seems to be used in: the senso in which it is 
explained in the Satapathe Brahmana, and not 
meaning a foreign barbarian as in later times, 
Rear At 0 aod 10, and aik 
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These. Aryas are known to tho Tami 
by the general name Vajavar, literal 
northerners. ‘They seem also to carefully distir 
Guish those that were immediately to the nort 
of their frontier as Vadukar, ‘This word seem 
fo be formed on the analogy of perhaps th 
later Kanarese word Badaga, which, in its origi 
had the sense northerner also. But tho ue o 
the word seems confined to those immediately t 
the north of the regular Tamil frontier. Thi 
frontier was marked by Pulikat, the northerr 
extremity of tho Tamil country proper, on the 
east coast, and possibly Karwar point on the 
west coast. ‘These people the Vadukar, are des: 
ribed as robbers by profession habitually 
engaged in cattle-lifting. ‘The chieftain Erumat 
of Kuganidu is referred to asa Vaduka! The 
corresponding chieftain on the eastern side with 
his capital at Tirupati* was also possibly a Vaduka 
by name Pulli who is desoribed as the chieftain 
of robbers, Kalvarkoman. Entering this region 
from tho Tamil country, the language changed? 
They are described by one poet as Fadukas who 
Kept eruel dogs and the words of whose language 
wore “Jong and unlearned,” as much as to say 
“barbarous,” in the original sense of the terms 

© Ranke f Abo 258 1. 18.19. 
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Another poot of this group refers to the sacrifices 
that these people offered in thanksgiving for 
the capture of herds of cattle. In this connec- 
tion the hill Véngadam (Tirupati) is described 
as belonging to Tondaiyar on the borders of the 
country of the Vadukas. These are some of the 
references to the Aryas or the northern people 
in the earliest extant literature of the Tamils. 


Kyowsaven or Sourm INpra nv SANSKRIT 
AND PALT LITERATURE. 





Looking from the other sido it isa well known 
fact that the gearomarian Pinini bas little or 
nothing to say about South India, We have to 
come to tho time of Katyhyana for some know. 
ledge of places in South Indi, Katyáyana had 
heard of the Pandya and the Chola Kingdoms. 
Contemporary Buddhist literature does not 
‘mention anything beyond Dandaké lying south 
of Asmaka on the Godaveri, so that down to 
the middle of the 4th century, comparatively 
little was known, of the ‘South, as far, at 
any mio, as our knowledge of it goes at 
present, This is in a way confirmed by the 
dramatist Bhisa whose political vision seems to 
be bounded by the Vindhyas and the Himalayas 
for the south and north, and the seas for the west 
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andeast! Megasthenes had however heard of the 
Pandya country. It was under the rule of a 
‘woman and her territory extended from sea to sea. 
fn the south. It was, according to him, composed 
of 865 villages. He gives a queor story that one 
village or township brought in its revenue every 
day. This arrangement, according to him, was 
intended to give the queen the assistance of the 
escort carrying the tribute to compel others who 
may not bo so readily inclined to pay. He gives 
the precise information that the Pandyan 
army was composed of 500 elephants, 4,000 
cavalry and 130,000 infantry. He also refers to 
the possession of the rich fishery for pearls which 
the later Greek writer Arrian says were sought 
for by tho Greeks and (he Romans, Coming to 
ihe Arthasistra of Ohanakya, referable almost 
to the same time as Mogasthones himself, wo 
gaina fow details whicli exhibit a certain amount 
of definite knowledge. Но speaks of two classes 
of pearls which must be referred to this country. 
One is called Tamrapnrnika, apparently pearls 
fished for near the mouth of the Tamraparni, 
namely, the Gulf of Mannar; and then Pandya 
Kavijaka that which is obtained in Pandya 
Kava{a, which would mean literally the door of 
the Pandya. The commentator, however, renders 
fhis expression by " Malayakoti" That could 
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only mean the pearls fished forin the Pandya 
country where the promontory of Malaya, the 
southern portion of the Western Ghats, dips into. 
the sea; in other words, the sea very near Cape 
Comorin, Speaking of cotton cloth he refers 
to tho fabrics of Madhura noted then as now, for 
the fino textures produced in the town or dis- 
triot. When we como down to the age of 
Patanjali alittle more knowledge of South India 
isexhibited. He know Mahishmati and Vidarbha 
oth of which might be referred to the Dakhan, 
and Kanchipuram and Kerala in the south. One 
Point of some importanco in his references is 
where he says that the word “Sarasi” is used 
fn the South to denote large lakes, giving us a 
hint that he knew not only the geography of the 
country, but had noted even some of the peou- 
liarities of the language of the south. That is so 
far only from literaturo, 


Evipxce ov Evicnarny, 


Coming to inscriptions there are no South 
Indian inscriptions, as far as is known at present, 
anterior to the Christian era excepting copies 
of the Asoka edicts that have been found in 
‘tro localities, one in the North-Eastern comer 
of Mysore and the other in the South-Western 
‘ads tava fo Brame res Ait Be vy 18 wl 
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comer of Hyderabad. ‘There are a few cave- 
inscriptions in Brahmi character which may be 
referable to the first century B.O. or even 
somewhat earlier, but they await interpretation, 
Lastly there is just one Sstavahana inserip- 
tion in Talgunda in the state of Mysore. Be- 
yond these, inscriptions that throw light upon 
the history of South India are to our knowledge 
up to the present, non-existent. We are there- 
fore driven necessarily to a body of literature 
referable to the century on either side of the 
Christian era most of them, and which con- 
tain embedded in them glimpses of an oarlier 
time. But turning to the northern inscriptions, 
the inscriptions of Asoka give us some definite 
knowledge of the political condition even of the 
remote south, and provide the earliest reliable 
information on the political condition of South 
India, Such of Asoka’s edicts as do montion 
these Southern kingdoms mention them as out- 
side tho pale of the empire of the great Buddhist 
ruler liable only to be influenced by the emperor 
regarding the teaching of “the law of piety.” 
‘The Chola, the Pandya, Keralaputra and 
Satiyaputra are mentioned as among “those 
nations and princes that are his neighbours," 
and therefore outside of his empire. Coming 
down to the next century the Hathigumpha 
inscription of the Kalinga King, Kharavela 
refers to the arrival of a tribute of jewels and 
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elephants from the Pandya King to the Kalinga 
ruler thereby confirming, what is inferable from 
tho word kalingam used in Tamil for cloth of 
a particular kind, that there was trade connection 
with the country of Kalinga, Evon these in- 
scriptional sources do not advance our knowledge 
of South India very much ; but they do give us 
to understand that there was a certain degree 
of communication and a certain amount of 
knowledge of each other between the twro parts 
of the country. Asoka’s edicts themselves make 
it clear that his empire stopped short of South 
India, and such communication as did exist was 
of the peaceful neighbourly kind without giving 
us any hint of any warlike effort either on his 
own part or on that of his predecessors, What 
is wanted in detail in these ediots is supplied 
tous in Tamil Literature to which we shall now 
tum. 











ТавуМаоахах Ришор. 


From what has beon said above it is cleat 
that any definite knowledge of South India 
does not reach baok beyond tho Mauryan period, 
What we do learn from the scanty sources 
of information accessible to us gives us but a 
glimpse into the political condition of India in 
the age of the Mauryas. Such glimpses as we get 
warrant the presumption that the states of the 
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south must have had an anterior history of some 
length. Our knowledge of that history how. 
ever does not carry us back beyond the period 
of tho Mauryas. ‘Thus the Buddhist chronicles 
of Ceylon which pretend to carry us back to 
the age of the Buddha himself are so meagre in 
Point of that history before the age of Asoka 
that the conclusion seems inevitable that there 
mas in Ceylon itself no real knowledge of its 
history anterior to the age of the great Buddhist 
emperor. We shall presently see that such i 
formation as we get from Tamil Literature does 
not take us any further back than this, and we 
are driven round again to the same conclusion 
that our knowledge of the history of the south 
dates back to the ago of the Mauryas and no 
farther, although absence of information avail. 
able to us does not inevitably mean absence of 
history in the region concerned, 
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The main source of information for tho 
period previous to the rise of the Pallavas into 
importance is Tamil Literature, of which we have 
а Бобу with a character all its own, This body 
of works is known among Tamil Scholars by the 
collective designation, “Sangam works.” This 
designation assumes the existence of a body 
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or an academy of scholars and oritios, whose 
imprimatur was necessary for the publication 
of any work of literature in Tamil, The Tamil 
word “Sangam” is the Sanskrit “ Sangha” 
and means ordinarily no more than an assembly. 
Tn this particular application, however it means 
^ body of scholars, of recognised worth and 
standing in the world of letters, who were 
maintained by the contemporary kings and 
constituted themselves a board before whom 
every work seeking recognition had to be read, 
It is only when this body as a whole signified 
its approval that the work could go forth into 
the world as a Sangam work. It does not, 
however, moan that other works were not 
Written and published. There are some which 
have come down to us, which do not appear to 
lare gone before the Sangam. ‘The function of 
this body seems therefore to be merely to sot up 
a standard of excellenes for works which aspire 
to the dignity of Sangam works, ‘Tamil Scholars 
recognise a body of works that are acknow. 
ledged to have passed this gauntlet of criticism 
among the Sangam works. Some others also 
are included in this group apparently as bolong- 
ing to tho same age and partaking of the same 
character. This is not done by scholars of to. 
day, nor is it a matter purely of present-day 
opinion. ‘The commentators who lived five or 
six centuries before us, and more, also make 
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this classification and treat the works according- 
ly. It is the tradition of the commentators 
that has come down to us and the whole position 
in respect of this classification rests upon the 
authority generally of these commentators, 

OE these Sangams, tradition knows of three, 
The numbers of scholars in tho first and the 
second, and the numbers of Pandya kings that 
took an active part in the work of these bodies, 
Wore according to this tradition very large. 
Although some of the works referred to as be- 
longing to these Sangams, and mentioned as 
such, have come down to us in isolated quota- 
tions the actual existence of these bodies as 
stated in tradition would bo difficult to postulate 
with the evidence accessible to us, Tt rather 
seems to be that this body of scholars was a 
permanently existing body, and did exist for a 
certain number of centuries continuously, Ia the 
work of these bodies thero wore periods of great 
output and periods of comparative barrenness, 
We have no means of ascertaining what 
exactly might have been tho cause of thi 
alternation. But such brilliant periods seem 
marked as the period of the first Sangam 
and of the second Sangam, not very far 
behind their historical successor, the third 
Sangam. What actually does make the tradi. 
tion look very suspicious, is the extraordinary 
length of time that is given to cach one of 
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these periods. It is this impossible longevity 
in the traditional account that stamps the whole 
teadition connected with these two bodies as 
entirely falso in the estimation of modern scholar- 
ip. The third Sangam counts among its scholar 
members 40, and 8 Pandya rulers, who bore an 
honourable part in the work of the academy. 
‘The bulk of the works that have come down 
do us may be ascribed actually to this body, in 
‘our present state of knowledge of these three 
academies, as a whole. It would perhaps be 
better to assumo that they refer to three brilliant 
epochs in the actire work of a single academy 
which might have existed for a number of 
centuries. ‘This body of antigue literature con- 
ains embedded in it various details reminiscent. 
of what to them must have been contem- 
porary or other history, as also a considerable 
amount of information very interesting to us in 
regard to their own times. 








Ins CHARACTER AND CHRONOLOGY. 


Tho bulk of this body of works in Tamil 
partakes of the character of heroie pieces cole- 
rating incidents in the lives of particular 
patrons, or illustrative of various modes of com- 
‘position according to the canons of Tamil 
Thetorio, Sereral of these fugitive pieces are 
dio the heroic tales from out of which sprang 
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‘Homer's Iliad, and, according to modern criticism, 
tho Ramayana and the Mababharata of our own 
country. As such therefore they are of great 
value historically. Most of these are short 
poems relating to some particular kind of 
emotion, or to the exploits of an individual hero, 
and fall into two classes which might be labelled 
for convenience ^ erotic? and “heroic.” As a 
rule these are short poems in various styles of 
composition, and should have been collected and 
thrown into the form in which they have come 
down to us, at a particular period. То collecting 
them, this classification into two is the main 
principle of division. There are various cross 
divisions which aro of minor importance for 
Our purposes. The feature that makes them all 
common to a particular period of activity ot 
this body of learned men, is that a very large 
number of these collections receives poems in 
invocation from one poet Perui-Devan&r who 
is. distinguished from others of the name by the 
qualifying designation “who rendered the 
Bharata in Tamil.” "There are 4 celebrities of 
his name Perui-Dévanir, in Tamil literature 
and the attribute is absolutely necessary to mark 
out the particular individual. ‘The Bhsratam 
that he composed in ‘Tamil has not come down 
to us, and is quite different from the portion 
of the Tamil Bharata that is available as the 
work of another Peruin-Devan, Tho rendering of 
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the Bhiratam in Tamil, the establishment of the 
Sangam in Madura and the winning of a vietory 
over the forces of tho other Tamil kings and 
chiefs at a place called ‘Talai-Alanginam are 
doscribed as the achievements of an anciont 
Pandyan in the Sinnamanur-grant of the 10th 
‘contury This ancient Pandya is treated as 
distinct from and as having preceded by a 
stretch of time, the dynasty to which the donor 
of the Velvikudi-grant, who is the seventh 
in succession from the first member of this 
particular dynasty, belonged according to the 
genealogy of the Pandyas accepted by the 
Epigraphists. 

One of the most important of these colleo- 
tions which is known io Tamil scholars under 
two names Ahandntyo, which means the 400 
relating to “erotics,” or Nedum-togai, meaning 
collection of longer poems, was made by a 
Brahman Rudrasarman, tho son ot Uppürikudi- 
Kijin of Madura at the instance of tho Pündyan 
‘Ugrapperuvaludi. ‘This by itself would not lead 
us very far; but this Rudragarman comes in 
contact with a well known poet and president 
of the Sangam by name Narktrar who wrote 
the accepted commentary on an abridged work 
on the vast department of rhetoric relative to 
this particular section of Tamil poetry. "his poet 
Norktrar was the contemporary of the Pandyan 
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victor at Talai-Alanginam, Hence this great 
Pandyan, Narkiras, Rudragarman, and Peruse 





+ Divan all belonged apparently o the same genera 


tion, and that is the generation when the Sangam 
activity was at its height under this Pandya, 
and Narktrar, when the Bhirata was rendered 
into Tamil verse by Peran-Dévanar and the 
Abansnay was collected into its present form 
dy Rudrasarman. ‘The works therefore which 
are thus collected relate to the generations 
preceding, several of them proximate, some of 
them, it might even be remote. It would be 
impossible in this context, to deal in suffi- 
cient fulness with all the arguments that would 
enable us to fix the age of this Sangam activity. 
But some of the more salient arguments that 
lead to the conclusion thai the age of the 
Sangam is the first and the second century of the 
Christian era may be indicated i— 

(1) The whole body of the Sangam works 
taken collectively give us a picture of the Tamil 
country in a period of great prosperity. 

(2) There are a considerable number of 
references direct and indirect to active trade 
both internal and oversea. 

(8) This commercial prosperity and the 
prevalence of comparative peace is reflected. in 
the writings of the classical authors from. whom 
‘we gain a considerable amount of knowledge of 
the commercial prosperity of the land. 
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(4) There is no indication in this vast body 
of literature of the existence of various dynasties 
of the Pallavas known to history, ‘The rulers of 
ünchtappéar as viceroys of the Cholas, and often- 
times princes of tho blood-royal of the Cholas. 
‘The only chieftain who is called in ‘Tamil “Tone 
daman” is Tondamam Taub-Tirayan " said to bo 
е зод ої а Chola ruler by a Naga princess. 
His designation Touh-Tirayan presumes another 
‘ireyan, and there is one such not associated 
necessarily witù Kanchi. ‘The name ‘Tondiayar 
is given to the people inhabiting the country 
round Ksucht; and the hill of Tirupati, the 
northern limit of tho Tamil country, is said to 
have been in the country of Tondiayar or the 
Pallavas, thus establishing the equation that 
the people called ‘Tondiayar in Tamil are the 
Palavas of Sanskrit 

"he inference s clear that the age of the 
Sangam activity must bo regarded pre-Pallava in 
character, 

(6) Am epio work composed of the twin 
Jacys Silappadlikiram and Manimékbalai, not 
a Sangam work in the sense thal it received 
the Sangam imprimatur, is tho work of two 
authors. The first was written by a Chera 
prince, a younger brother of the great Chera 
ruler Seri-Kut{avan, who adopted the life of an 
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ascetic; and the second by his friend Sritalai- 
Satan of Madura, who was one among the 49 
who composed the third Sangam and a friend 
both of the King Sei-Kuttuvan and his ascetic 
"brother luikG-Adikal. Seri-Kuttuvan undoubt- 
edly was a Sangam celebrity having been 
celebrated in several poems by poets like Parapar, 
which poems are found in the collections known 
as the Sangam collection. Without going into 
fuller detail we might soy at once that he was 
the exact contemporary of Gajabühu of Ceylon, 
undoubtedly the earlier of the two Gajabühus 
in the Ceylon list. 

The name Gajabühu occurs as among those 
who congratulated Ser-Kuffuvan on the suc- 
cessful celebration of the establishment of the 
temple to the goddess Pattini (chaste-lady) in his 
capital of Vanji. Attempts have been made to 
get round this by saying that this reference 
occurs outšide the body of the work and by 
‘arguments based thereon. Except betraying the 
ignorance which often adds emphasis to an 
opinion, the objection is not worth considera- 
tion. It may be pointed out that this reference 
io Gajababu among those that were present, 
occurs in the body of the poem im line 160 of 
canto thirty, not in the epilogue that comes at the 
end ot it; although the statement in regard to the 
establishment of a temple to this same goddess. 
in Ceylon by this Gajabāhu occurs in the 
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prologue which might be the composition of 
Another author and possibly o£ a later time even. 
‘Without labouring the point further it is clear 
that this particular period of activity of the 
Sangam must be referred to the second century 
A.D. The works collected during this period 
hove undoubtedly a range of a few generations 
which may amount at least to a century, possibly 
toa period much longer. 

This body of literature relating to the two 
sections already indicated contain embedded in 
them many expressions by way of compliment 
or some otherwise to actual patrons. "They give 
в number of ethnographical and geographical 
details of an important character relating to 
various parts of the country, and various other 
details from which important inferences could 
bbe drawn if they should be sorted and arranged 
with sufficient knowledge of the general back- 
ground in which to set these small details, Tn. 
denling with the whole matter the classical 
grammarians recognise two modes whioh, for 
convenience, may be described as the conven- 
tional and the real. ‘The first of these they 
call пајаћа стии (Фе dramatic usage) 
in which it is open to them to introduce 
creations of pure imagination, Tt seems never- 
theless to be au understanding that as tho 
Purpose of these works is the general impres- 
sion that these produce upon the people for 
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didactic purposes, they must still have a real 
colour. ‘To achieve this they make uso of oven 
real historical material somewhat idealised to 
produce the correct impression according to their 
notions. ‘This mode is applicable generally to 
subjects that come under the classification 
“erotics.” In regard to the really dramatic part 
of the subjects treated, viz, those which relate 
to action, the mode adopted is that of what 
actually obtained in tho world around them, 
alak-iyat-valakku (the usage of actual life). 
This section haying mainly to do with the 
doings of kings and chiefs, both principal and sub- 
sidiary, are admittedly of a historical character. 
In tho use, therefore, of the mass of material 
which, with labour, one could collect from this 
literature, a considerable degree of discrimina- 
tion and judgment is required. Carefully 
studied and properly sclected one could obtain 
& very considerable knowledge of the history of 
the times to which this body of literature 
relates, 

For an examination of this literature the 
standard work of grammar and rhetoric is the 
‘Tolkappiyam though its original, Agattiyam 
comes in for large application, though the work 
itself is not extant. ‘The traditional belief amouig 
Pandits is that the text of the ‘Tolkappiyam, 
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as we have it at present, is anterior to the 
grent bulk of this class of literature now 
extant. Reading through the various commen- 
tators on this vast grammatical work one often 
‘comes across statements which would imply the 
existence of a body of this kind of literature 
Defore a systematic work like the Tolk&ppiyam 
ould have been written. That, however, 
matter which it is hardly necessary to labour 
in this connection, What is to the point here 
is that the literature available contains a con- 
siderable mass of material which with judgment 
could be made to yield very good material for 
history. Such as it is, it does not take us’ back 
beyond Mauryan timos. 
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Tn this mass of literature we get some allu- 
sions to the Mauryas and Mauryan invasions of 
South India which throw a new light upon this 
particular period of history. Among the number 
of poets whose works are found collected in this 
volume of literature there are three authors that 
reter to the Mauryan invasions specifically. One 
of them is the Brahman poet, Mamūlanār, tho 
much respected Brahman poet of the Agastya 
gotra belonging to the south country, the other 
is one Parati-Korranar and the third is Kalil- 
Attirayanar. Mamūlanār has got two references 
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in respect of this particular matter, and the 
other two one each. "The general character of 
those references is to a distant hill worn by the 
rolling ears of the Mauryas beyond which a 
young lover might have gone in quest of 
‘wealth, His love-lom sweetheart at home, 
pining away in solitnde for his return, is assured 
in various ways that even if he should have. got 
past this hill he would keop his promise and 
retum on the appointed day. That is the general 
purport of the passages in (he lirst two'nuthors. 
"Phis means that a particular hill marks the fron- 
tier limit of the Tamil land, going beyond which 
‘one gets into foreign land and unknown country, 
return from which in safety is problematical, 
‘The hill under reference marks therefore some 
well-known frontier hill a considerable distance 
from the Tamil land across which the war 
chariots of the Manryas had to be taken at 
considerable labour. A tribe of people, foreignors 
apparently, specifically called Kosar, advanced 
southwards so far as the Podiyil Hill and defeat. 
ed some enemy there wheu the chieftain of 
Mohar declined to submit. In consequence the 
Mauryas marched upon the territory. In regard 
to this the points to be noted are that the Kosar, 
of whom + divisions are known in this body of 
‘Tamil literature, were somchow connected with 
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the Mauryas, ‘There is only one Möhür known 
to Tamil literature of which a chief o£ the name 
Palaiyan played an important part against 
‘various enemies, most conspicuous among them 
eig SoiirKatluvan $6ra, Tt is to subjugate 
this Mahar which is a place about 7 miles 
north-east of the town of Madura with a forti- 
fied temple and some remnants of a compara- 
tively old chieftainey, that the Mauryas are said 
to have advanced after the failure of the Kosar. 
‘The other poem of this author refers to the 
southern invasion of the Mauryas. ‘This time 
‘the Mauryas came led forward by the Vadukar, 
or pushing them in front. In this connection 
thero is the same reference to the hill worn by 
tho war chariots of the Mauryas,' The second 
author merely refers to the Mauryas and the 
cutting down of the hill to make a roadway for 
tho war chariots of the Mauryas, The third 
author refers similarly to the cutting down of 
the hill side to make way for the rolling cats 
But the word Moriyar has a second reading 
Oriyar which the learned commentator on the 
wok bas adopted as the reading. On this 
point it must be noted that a dispassionate 
‘and close examination of the passage shows 
learly that the reading Móriyar would read very 
much botter and would be very much more in 
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keeping with the general sense of the passage 
than the reading Oriyar. Having regard to the 
class of works concerned, the other passages 
under reference in connection almost with the 
samo matter: ought to be the best commentary 
on this doubtful passage, It therefore leaves по 
room for doubt that there is a Mauryan invasion. 
or invasions under reference, and that in the 
course of this invasion they had to get across a 
difüewlt hill making a roadway for themselves 

‘That this hill was at some considerable distance, 
from the point of view of the Tamilian, and to a 
love-lorn damsel of the Tamil land going across 
the hill is as much as Shakespeare's “her husband 
is to Aleppo gone.” The author Mámülangr 
refers in the first passage rather familiarly to 
the wealth of the Nandas, The same authorin 
another! passage refors to. this wealth of the 
‘Nandas as having accumulated in Patali (Patna), 
but got hidden in the floods of the Ganges in 
times gone by. The point of the reference in 
these cases is, as is borne out by a corresponding 
passage * of the same author in’ connection with, 
the accumulated wealth of the Séras, that the 
Nandas had accumulated vast wealth and the 
accumulated wealth at one time came to be of 
no use to them having been hidden in the one 
case in the waters of the Ganges, in the other 
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by being buried in the earth. We have then 
in Mamdlanar an author who had heard of the 
wealth of the Nandas and who speaks of the 
southern invasions of the Mauryas. By way of 
confirmation, the two other authors speak of the 
invasions of the south by the Mauryas also in 
equally clear terms oxcepting for a difference of 
reading in one of the two cases, We shall 
now proceed to consider who the Vadukar and 
thie Kosar are, the two people that are brought 
into connection with these Mauryan invasions. 


Vayvxan. 
Of these two sections of. people referred to, 
the term Vajukar is used for those that lived 
across the Tamil frontier on the north for which 
Pulikat on the one side and the northern 
frontier of Nannan’s territory, including in 
it both Tulu and Konkan, provide the limits. 
Mho Chief of Véngadam (Tirupati), Pulli by 
name, comes often im contact with the people 
who are described in various ways in these 
poems. "he general trend of all this dosorip- 
tion is to make of them a class of hunters. 
‘Their chief occupation was cattle-raiding and 
they aro always said to be accompanied by 
cruel dogs! Entering into. their territory 
language changed. ‘This language is referred 
to by а post Kari-Kannan of Kaveripattanam* 
агаа зы. Майе, Alam E. * Alam UT. 
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as unlearned in character and long in sound. 
The lattor characterisation would apply to 
Telugu even now, if it is the Telugu of the 
northern districts, from the point of view of. the 
‘Tamilian. The former characteristic, whatever 
foundation there was for it in the days of our 
author, has long since worn off, and Telugu is 
regarded now-a-days as specially musical among 
Indian languages. ‘The Vadukar were found on 
the frontier across the hil) of Tirupati, Narktrar 
speaks of Erumai of Kudanaquas the chief of the 
cattle-lifting tribe of Vadukar. Another poet 
gives a Chola ruler a victory at Pāli against tho 
Vadukar.* Thus we find the Vadukar all along the 
northern frontier from sea tosea, When therefore 
Mümülanàr? soys that the Mauryas came to the 
south, sending im front of them tho Vadukar, 
the natural interpretation is that they came 
practically into occupation of the territory which 
was the natural habitat of these Vadukar, and 
pushed the Vadukar in front of them in their 
further march southward. 








Maravan. 

Another tribe of people aro desoribed almost 

in the same terms as these Vadukar. ‘They ave 
called Majavar in Tamil, who suffered a defeat at 
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ithe hands of Neguva} ivi at Podint (Palnis)# 
‘They were habitually resident in forests and lived 
by way-laying travellers. They worshipped Nađu- 
kal? (stones planted in honour of warriors 
hat fell in battle), and offered sacrifices to 
i them. ‘These are again referred to as uneducat- 
ed and with raised bows, and entering the 

country language changed’ ‘The forest ways 
infested by these Majavan, says Mamūlanār, 
were safo as at the timo they happened to be 
under the protection of Kuttuvan* (Chera ruler). 
In another connection the same author refers 
to the subjugation of these Malavar by Palli of 
Yéngadam? This series of references to the 
‘Vagukar and Molavar, and their being described 
in almost identical terms would lead to the 
inference either tha the Vadukar and the 
Malavar were tho same tribe of people, or were 
at any rate of very similar habits and language. 
Tt was already pointed out that term 
Valukar on the analogy of the Kanarese 
Badaga, wight be interpreted as northorners, 
They were northerners to the Tamil in the 
purely geographical sense ; but in the sense of 
northern Aryas, the term used is Vadarar, the 
‘grammatically correct form in Tamil. 
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Kosan. 


Passing on to the Kesar they are referred 
to as entering the country of Tulu by defeat- 
ing Nannan and killing his state elephant. 
Nannan’s territory included in it both Tulu? and 
‘Konkan (Konkinam).? These Kosar are undér 
reference in Aham 196 as having put out the 
eyes of the father of a lady Anni Gfiimili, and 
to have been destroyed at her instance by two 
chieftains Kurambian and Tidiyan.* ‘they are 
found mentioned as Kongilam-Koser in the 
Silappadhik&ram, and got themselves. associated 
with the Kongu country (Salem and Coimbatore. 
districts), One clan of them get associated 
with Podiyal Hill and the tribe that settled 
there is known as Nallar Kir In almost 
tho same terms Mamilanir describes the Kosar 
winning a victory against their enemies at 
Podiyil hill, and as Mahi declined to submit to. 
them the Mauryas advanced south.’ The other 
poots such as Marudan-Ilanigan, Kalladanar, 
Narkirar and Aiytr Mudavanir make mention 
of these Kosar also, Of these the first and the 
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fourth associate the Kasar with Sellar, Tt seems 
to have been a place in the Chola country.’ 
Narkirat’s reference is to a Chola having made 
an effort to conquer their territory. Kalli- 
danüv's reference is to their having protected on 
one oocasion the chieftain Ahdeni. "hey there- 
fore seem to have been a well-known tribe of 
people, foreigners to the Tamil country, who 
settled in various localities ultimately and eame to 
be known as Маг Коба, meaning the Kosar 
that settled in four places, if the particular read- 
ing of the first word is correct. Who were these 
Kosar and what was their connection with the 
Mauryas? The suggestion was made elsewhere * 
that these may be a tribe of people tho samo as 
the Kosakira of the Ramayana, and possibly the 
Khasas who led the advanced part of the army 
that marched upon Patalipura in favour of 
Chandragupta according io  Mudrartkshasa. 
They wero a people who have had a great repu. 
tation in the south as warriors and are described 
invariably as people who kept their word. Kāri- 
Kannan of Kaveripatianam refers tothe practico 
of the younger mombers of this tribe learning 
these of weapons by hurling them against a 
pillar made of the wood of the Murangai (Ziy- 
firing Indica) tree. The four places of their 
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corruption for Nallür, woul be the Nallür near 
Podiyil hill Sella» probably in the Chola Country 
on the east coast *; Pali in the Chera country 
wherefrom they were dislodged by the Cholas; 
and Kongu south enst from this territory. ‘The 
incidental details brought together from various 
authors in regard to this particular maco of 
people makea Mauryan effort at the conquest 
of the south clearly a historical fact. 





Asoxa’s Souraenn Lnwrr or Bytom. 
Turning to the inscriptions of Asoka the 
southernmost limit reached by them is in the 
north-east corner of the Ohitaldroog district 
Siddhapara and 
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JotingarimBram hill eliois were discovered. 
Rock edict IT speaks of “his neighbours such as 
the Chodas, the Pandiyas, the Satiyaputra, the 
Keralaputra ; "ambapanni, the Yona king Anti 
yoka as well as among those who are the vassal 
kings of that Antiyoka ” in connection with the 
establishment of hospitals, ete. ‘The Vth edict 
refers to the appointment of the overseers of the 
Law who were concerned with the “ welfare and 
happiness of my loyal subjects, as/also among 
the Yonas, Kamboyas, Gardharas, Risbtikas, 
Pitinikas and all other nations who aro my 
neighbours.” In respect of these overseers of 
the Law a distinction is clearly made between 
Asoka’s loyal subjects forming one class; Yonas, 
Pitinikas and others forming another class, and 
his neighbours forming the third class, The 
second of these have therefore to bo regarded as 
not his subjects, nor exactly his neighbours, ‘The 
geographical position ot these would make them 
his feudatorios, the first three being on tho 
north-western frontier, the last two Rishtikas 
and Pifinikas in the coast region set over 
aguinst the Dakhan plateau, being respectively 
Tüshtrikss and Pratishthinakas. In Rock edi 

XIII referring (o conquests through the sacred 
Jur he claims having effected that conquest over 
his subjects in lis empire and over all his 
neighbours for n‘distanco of 000 yojanas of tho 
country of Atitiyokn and the four kings his 
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neighbours. Coming down to the south he refers 
to the Cholas, the Pindyas and Tambapanni or 
Ceylon. ‘Then he proceeds to the second class 
in edict V of whom specifie mention is made of 
Visas, Vajris, the Andhras, and Pulidas (Pulin- 
dae) apparently tributary communities in the 
neighbourhood of the emperor's regular territory, 
but politically tributary to him according to the 
notions of the Artha Sastra, ‘Then follows the 
important statement “even those to whom the 
messengers of the ‘Beloved of the gods’ do not 
go follow the sacred law, as soon as they have 
heard of the orders of the ‘Beloved of the gods? 
issued in accordance with the sacred law, and 
his teaching of the sacred law, and they will 
follow it in future”! The corresponding por- 
tion of this last statement in Vincent Smith's 
version of rock edict XIII based on the Bhabbas- 
garhi edicts, reads slightly difforently, and the 
reading may be set down here for comparison 
"and here too, in the king's dominions, among 
‘Yonas, and Kambojas, among the Nabhapantis 
of Nabbaka, among the Bhojas and Pitinikas, 
among the Andhras and Pulindas—everywhere 
men follow his sacred majesty's instruction in 
the law of piety. Even where the envoys of his 
sacred majesty do not penetrate, there all men 
hearing his sacred majesty's ordinance based on 
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the Iaw of picty and his instruction in that 
law practise and will practise the law.” This 
makes a considerable difference in respect 
of tho recital of the tribes that are concerned, 
"While Smith's version is certainly fuller and 
more correct than that of Bühler quoted above, 
the tribes Visas and Vajris are clearly mentioned 
in the Shabbasgarbi and Mansera edicts as Visha, 
|. In the Kalsi version however, the read- 
ing’ is Visa, Boji. Thorofore the Misha of tho 
‘one version is what exactly is Viga in the other, 
and the Baji of tho other version is ajra of the 
former. The point I am particularly concerned 
with horo is that the Visas and Vajris aro appa- 
rently tributary tribes of whom ‘Tamil literature 
refers to the latter. One passage in the classical 
work Silappadhikivam referring to the northern 
invasion of the great Chola Karikala states that 
three kings made him presents which formed the 
ornaments of his capital Kaveripattayam. Of 
these three kings one was friend, another an 
enemy recently compelled into treaty terms, and 
the third one was neither friend nor an ally, that 
is, a neutral, Tho king of Vajra is referred to 
as tho neutral king who was neither his ally nor 
his enemy. His territory must have reached the 
seashore at any rate, and is explained by the 
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commentator as territory on the banks of the 
river Sone. If we make an inference from the 
general description given, it would mean the 
territory of Bengal between the Sone and the 
Ganges reaching down to the sea as it is clearly 
stated to be bordered by “great waters on all 
sides.” The next king is the king of Magadha 
who having been an enemy submitted and 
"became his friend. "he next one is the king of 
Avanti who was his ally. ‘The first one presented 
a canopy of pearls. The king of Magadha gave 
him what is called a Vidyamantapa,' apparently 
‘an dmmamented platform pillared and roofed over. 
‘The king of Malva gave him a triumphal arch by 
way ofa present! ‘the Vajras therefore as a 
people of considerable importance and holding 
the important territory of Bengal on this side of 
the Ganges, were known to the Tamils of the first 
century A.D! Tt was apparently a princess of 
this kingdom, which seems to have been power- 
ful at the time, that Kharavela of Kalinga 
‘married. In such a case Simhapura would be 
the capital of the Gangetic Kalinga included 
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in the Kalinga’ kingdom very often referred to 
as tho capital of Kalinga as a whole. 

‘Asoka’s empire then may be regarded in 
three parts; the whole of Hindustan, the country 
between the Vindyas and the Himalayas, with 
an outatretch along the west coast to take in 
‘the Pitinikas, Rishtikas, and along the east coast 
to tako in the whole of Kalinga, would have 
constituted his own kingdom. Then comes tho 
borderland of the great forest of Dandaka. On 
the frontiers of the forest were situated tho 
torritory of the several of the semi-civilised 
tribes till wo come to about 14° of north latitude 
roughly. These had been reduced to some kind 
fof allegiance which apparently involved the 
responsibility of paying tribute and being in the 
"kind of tribal subordination recognised in the 
Artha Sastra, Then follow naturally the ter 
tories of his southern neighbours. This dis- 
position is what is actually reflected in Tamil 
literature which states in clear terms that 
Pulikat was the northern boundary in the east 
and that Tojo-Konkan the kingdom of Nannan 
was the western boundary, a whole belt of 
country across being occupied by tribes whom 
tho ‘Tamilians called Vadukar. These were 
Dorder-tribes engaged in cattle-lifting and 
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waylaying people as occasion offered. Referring 
to the achievements of a Chera ruler who is 
known to literature Aqukotpattu-Seral-Adan, 
that is, the Chere who captured cattle, the 
poetess Kakkaipsdjiniy&r Nachchellaiyhr states 
in clear terms that he captured cattle in Danda- 
ranyam, distributed them in Tondi, among 
Brahmans, giving along with these one special 
Kind of a cow classified as kapilai (a cow of 
a dark colour, the darkness spreading over even 
to the udder) and a village in Kuda-nsgu 
(western hill country), and having defeated the 
other Majavar, in battle turned back the kings, 
apparently their kings. ‘The term Dandsranya 
in this reference is explained by the old com. 
mentatoras a nüju or divisim of country in 
Arya-Nadu thus confirming the statement in the 
Sarabhanga Jataka that Dandaka was @ Bhoja- 
Kingdom with capital Kumbhavati. ‘This means 
clearly that the forest of Danda or Dandaka 
was, according to the political divisions of 
those days, included in the territory of the 
Серая аа distinct from the Tamils, tho semi- 
civilised tribe or tribes being interposed between 
the two frontiers across the whole of the 
Peninsula. 
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BupDmIsT PROPAGANDA STOPPED SHORT 
ор тив Тами, Тдх. 


‘This political southern limit of Asoka’s 
‘empire marks also the limits of active Buddhist 
propaganda reflected in the last sentence quoted 
above from rock edict XIII. The meaning 
of this statement in the edict is that while people 
in the neighbouring kingdoms followed the 
teachings of the Buddha of their own motion 
the active propagation of the gospel that he 
actually organised stopped short of this limit, 
‘This inference is confirmed by what wo find 
delailolin the Mabüvaia of Ceylon, Refor- 
ing to the missions for the propagation of the 
faith sent to various localities for the purpose 
of spreading the teachings of “the enlightened 
опе? the Mabaraibéa has the following passage : 
“When the thera Moggaliputta, the illuminator 
of the religion of the conqueror had brought 
the (third) council to an end and when, looking 
into the future, he had beheld the founding of 
the religion in adjacent countries, (then) in 
the month of Kattika ho sent forth theras, one 
lere and one there. ‘The thera Majjhantike 
hesent to Kasmira and Gandhara, the thera 
‘Mahadeva he sent to Mahigamandala, To Vana- 
‘isa he sent the there named Rakkhita, and to 
Aparintaka the Yona named Dhammarakkhito, 
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but the thera Mahsrakkhita he sent into the 
country of the Yona. He sent the thora Maj- 
jhima to tho Himalaya country, and to Suvanna- 
bhimi he sent the two teras Sona and Uttara. 
The groat thera Mahinda, the theras Ttthiya, 
Uttiya, Sambala and Bhaddhasala his disciples, 
these five (heros he sent forth with the charge: 
"Ye shall found im the lovely island of Lanka 
the lovely religion of the Conqueror.” 

In this recital the places referable to the 
country south of the Vindhyas stopped short at 
‘Vanavisa, all the other places being: obviously 
north of Vanavasa with the doubtful exception 

igamandala; ‘This was hitherto. identified. 
with what is now the state of Mysore, but from 
‘Tamil literature we find the present state of 
Mysore occupied altogether otherwise, though 
undoubtedly one frontier chieftain of Kudanadu 
(western hill country) was known by the name 
‘Erumai (Sans. Mabign) and apparently gave the 
name to the country in the following generations, 
Tt could hardly be regarded as the country to 
which Asok’s mission was sent as it. is doubtful 
if it was known by that name in the days 
of Asoka, Mahismatt the capital city of the 
Mahisakas has satisfactorily been identified with 
Mandháts on the Narbada round which there 
‘were a tribe of people called Mübiibsakas. /Tho 
Mahismandala of Asoka’s mission has to be 
referred to that district. Hence Vanavasa, 
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Banavase in Dharwar the capital of the divi 
of Banavase 12,000 was the southernmost Jimit 
of tho missionary activity of Asoka 

Tho great contres of Buddhist activity 
got enumerated in another context in the 
Malis. ‘The Ceylon ruler Duttagamani 
Abhaya held a great congregation on the occa- 
sion of laying the foundation stone of the Great 
Stapa (Mahā Vihāra) that he constructed. To 
this congregation ho invited the priestly commu- 
nities from tho various well-known Buddhist 
ventres, ‘This invitation was responded to by 
brethren of the holy order in as many as fourteen. 
centres, the centres being:—Rajagrha, tho 
ancient capital of Magadha, Isitapatana, the deor 
park in Benares, Jotastma-Vibira in érürasti 
in Nepal-Tarai, Mabivana in Vaisalt (North 
Bengal), Ghositatima in Kausombi not far from 
Allahabad, Dakkhinagiri-Vibara in Ujjain in 
Malva, Aíokiima in Pupphapura (Paíaltputra. 
or Patna), Kasmir, Pallava-bhogga, probably 
somewhere in the region of the Indus, Alasanda 
of the Yonas, probably the Alexandria represented 
by tho modern Uch in the north of Sindh, “the 
tond through the Vindhyan forest mountains 
possibly the centre Mahismatt of the Mahiya- 
‘mangsla, Bodhimanga-vihira (Bodh-Gaya), the 
‘Vanavisa country and lastly the great Kilisa- 
villa.” ‘This Kailasa-vihaea may refer to Ama- 
aavati in the Guntur distri while it is barely 
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possible it may refer to Ellora in the Nizam's 
dominions; but the trend of the description 
would indicate the former rather than the latter. 
"This detailed list of Buddhist centres excludes 
the Tamil country altogether. Whether the 
represontatives actually came or no is a different 
matter. But these wero centres of holy reputa- 
tion at the time in the estimation of the author. 
He apparently had recourse to older chronicles 
kept in the Mahāvihāra, the construction of 
which is under discussion. If the Tamil country 
did contain any vibira of similar reputation it is 
not likely that that would be omitted in the 
narration. Hence the inference seems quite 
warranted that active Buddhist propaganda stop. 
ped short of the Tamil land both in the days 
of Asoka and in the centuries following almost 
to the middle of the century before Christ. Re- 
membering that there was nothing to prevent 
individual Buddhists, or even bodies of them, 
following the bent of their mind in matters of 
religion even in the Tamil country, it is clear 
that the active propaganda under the imperial 
impulse of Asoka might still have stopped short 
of the Tamil country. ‘That seems the state of 
things in respect of Buddhism reflected in this 
body of Tamil literature referring to the times 
under discussion. 
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In the previous sections the limits of Tamil 
land were marked by a belt of country beginning. 
with Pulikat on the east coast and terminating 
with the Kalyānpuririver,the northern limit of 
Kanara on the west const. On the farther side of 
this frontier were the class of people regarded as 
robbers by profession and described in ‘Tamil 
literature as Vadukar, who extended even south. 
ward ofthis frontier line in cortain localities, This. 
is just exactly the limit indicated in the Periplus 
for the Tamil country as all the Dakhan further 
north fell into a distinct category which 
thoauthor of the Poriplas' called Dachinabades 
(Sans. Dakshinapatha). According to thisauthor 
"beyond Baryagaza (Broach) the adjoining coast 
extends in a highland from north to south; and 
so this region is called Dachinabades, for Dachi- 
nosin the language of the natives means south,” 
Be inland country back from the coast towards 
‘he cast comprises many desert regions and great 
mountains aud alt Kinds of wild beasts—leopards, 
digera, elephants, enormous serpents, hyenas and 
baboons of many sorta and many populous nations 
as for as the Ganges.” The work further states 
that all tho muslins, ete., of the east coast of this 
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country had to be brought across “great tracts 
without roads” to the two marts of Paethana 
(Paithān) on the Godaveri and Tagara (Ter, in 
the Nizam’s dominions). The limit of this region 
is marked at “White island” on the west 
coast, an island situate a little to the north- 
west of Mangalore with which according to this 
author Damiricn (Dramidaka or Tamilakam) 
began, ‘his description of the country set against 
the west coast from Broach to Mangalore almost, 
will answer to the description of the Tami 
who called the whole region, a little more ot 
Jess, Dandaranyam. According to the informa- 
tion that could be gathered from Tamil 
literature of this period the western boundary 
of this forest region would stop short somewhere 
near Goa on the west coast. Next the frontier 
on this side came the Tulu-Konkan territory of 
the Tamil Chief Nannan. To the south of th 
territory was the territory of Kerala, the land of 
the Chéras. Ono Chéra ruler of this time went 
by the name, rather a distinguishing epithet, 
* Adu-otpittu-Sral-Adan," ie, the Chira. king 
who carried off cattle. ‘This Ohara is celebrated 
in the sixth “ten” of the classical collection 
called “ton! tons” by a poetess by name Kak- 
kaipidiniysr Nachchellaiyār; in other words 
“the poetess tho good Sellai who sang of the 
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; crow.” In tho epilogue he is said to have taken 
‘these cattle in Dand&ranyam which the com- 
mentator explains as a division of country in 
графа or Āryadēśs. Thus then it is clear 
that across the northern frontier of the Tamil 
country was a belt of land occupied by various 
tribes, and behind them was the great forest 
country of Dandaka, the far-famed Dandaka of 
the Ramsyapa and the Mshakantara perhaps 
of a later timo. 
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‘Tamil tradition of comparatively late age 
describes the ‘Tamil country as mainly composed 
of forests and practically uninhabited till 
Agastya came from the far north. Im a solemn 
conclave on the Himalayas the Dévas and the 
Rishis had assembled on one occasion. Find- 
ing the earth sinking from the weight of the 
august assembly and much exercised about this 
phenomenon, they hitupon thedevice of sending 
somebody to the south to balance the assembled 
weight of the north, and pitched upon Agastya, 
who alone of all those assembled was capable 
of balancing the rest of them all together. 
‘When the request was made to him he readily 
agreed to proceed on such a great errand of 
benefit to this divine humanity. Starting south- 
wards therefore on this beneficent mission 
Agastya went first to the Ganges and obtained 
from her the river Kaveri. ‘Then he went to 
the Rishi Jamadagni and took from him his son 
Troadhümágni, and from Rishi Pulastya his 
virgin sister Lopámudri. Going further onward 
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im his journey le came to Dvàraka, and took 
from (here 18 of the ruling family of Vishnu 
(Vrsois), and 18 crores of two classes of 
people Vilir and Aruvilar. With such a fol- 
lowing he proceeded south destroying the 
forests, and transforming the forest-region into 
inhabited country till he made his homo in tbe 
hill of Podiyil in the southern part of the 
‘Western Ghats keeping Ravana and his Rak- 
shasas away from that part of the country. It 
was then that he ordered his disciple, the son 
of Jamadagni to go and fetch his wife, keeping 
a distanco of four rods length on all sides of 
her in the course of their journey. As they 
were crossing the river Vaigai a sudden flood 
carried her off. Going forward to her assistance, 
“and, putting forward a bamboo stick for her to 
fake hold of, the dutiful pupil brought her 
successfully out of the water, and then took 
her to his master. For this transgression 
‘of instructions Agastya pronounced both of 
them ineligible for entry into heaven. Protest- 
ing their innocence they im turn said that he 
‘might have a similar fate also for his incon- 
iüerate anger. Tt was on account of this anger 
of the master that he directed bis disciple's 
grammar Tolksppiyam, as the disciple assumed 
the name Tolkippiyar, since his advent into the 
‘Tamil country, be not heard. ‘The point in 
this story is that the reclamation of the forest 
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tracts in this region is somehow associated with 
a southern migration led by Agastya and 
among the tribes that came with him are found 
mentioned Vélir and Aruvalar, two well-known 
peoples of Tamil India, For this Tamil land 
the most accepted boundary given is the 
‘Tirupati hill im the north (Vidavéngadam), 
Cape Comorin (Kanyakumart) in the south, 
and the two sens on either side. Whenever 
this great migration took place, and whether 
such a migration was historical or no, there is 
something like the march of civilisation from 
the north into the south, and under northern 
guidance and influence. Agastya himself come 
‘and brought a disciple along with him, the son of 
another sage, Along with him came presumably 
the northern culture especially associated with 
the Brahman. 

Leaving tradition asido we have evidence, in 
the earliest extant literature of the Tamil land, 
of the very high position ascribed to the 
Brahman in the literature of the south. In one 
of the earliest of the ‘Tamil classics recently 
1nade available a king is described as following 
the path of the “Andanar” (Brahmans) who 
follow the Dharma by doing the six duties 
imposed upon them by immemorial prescription. 
These are described as learning and teaching, 
sacrificing and conducting sacrifices, receiving 
gifts made to them and making gifts to 
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others In the same collection comes lator on a 
reference to another monarch of the same 
dynasty where he is spoken of as “not knowing 
obedience excopt to Brahmans.” ‘The authors 
in these two cases happen to be themselves 
Brahmans. In the ono, the author was a 
Brahman by name Gautama who was distin- 
Buished for composing poems in a particular 
mole in ‘Tamil, Ho celebrated tho fathor of 
Seii-Kattuvan and requested as a favour that 
he and his Brahman wife should go to heaven, 
"This Chera consulted other elderly Brahmans 
how this could be done to Gautama, Under 
their advice he celebrated ten Vedic sacrifices 
on the completion of the tenth of which the 
Brahman and his wife ceased to be visible. 
The other one is the famous poet by name 
Kapilar, This Brahman was regarded as a 
model of a virtuous man and spoken of in such 
terms by poets who wero not thomselves Brah- 
mans, Не celebrates another Ohera by name 
Selvak-Kadungo. The sume description ot the 
ordinary occupation of the Brahman is given in 
the clasical grammar Tolksppiyam where the 
Grammarian lays down what were the custo- 
mary occupations of the Brahmans, ‘The same 
six occupations are there given as those to which 
they generally devoted themselves? Almost the 
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same language is used in referring to the 
Brahman by Buddhist and Jain writers in similar 
connections. The Silappadhikiram, a work of 
the Chara prinee-ascetio Tango, refers to what 
happened to Gautama above referred to in 
the account that is given of a Brahman Parasara 
of the Chola country who went on a visit to 
the Cher “who gave heaven itself to the 
Brahman Gautama,” having heard of his great 
liberality. In describing this Brahman this 
author! speaks of him as one devoted to the 
attainment of heaven, of two births, whose 
wealth consisted in the threo fires, whose learn- 
ing embraced tho four Vëdas, who had special 
charge of the celebration of the five sacrifices 
and whose chief occupation consisted of tho six 
items: learning and teaching, sacrificing and con- 
ducting sacrifices for others, receiving in gift and 
giving, brought in under the same epio category 
as the grammatical enumeration referred to in 
‘Tolkappiyam above “of thé victorious Brahman” 
(parppana-vakai). Strangely enough on his 
return journey he came to a Buddha Vihara* at 
a Brahman village Tangal in the Pandya country 
and halted there in the course of his journey. 
In the companion work Manimekhalai* also we 
come upon references almost exacily the same 
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im tenor to the occupation of the Brahman 
although that work, trao to its character, in one 
connection? holds up to ridicule the celebration. 
af these sacrifices by inflicting pain upon the 
animals sacrificed. Tt will thus be seen that 
although those references are found in the 
literature of the first conturies of the Ohsist 
era they indicate an immigration of the 
Brahman in times much anterior, and the charac- 
ter of tho Brahmanism of which we gain 
glimpses in this literature shows itself to be 
pre-Buddbistic 





Tus Par-Buppmrsmo OmAnoTER 
op BRARMANISM IN TEB TAMIL COUNTRY. 


We havo already referred to the Brahmanioal 
tradition concerning the coming into the south 
ot Agastya. Buddhist tradition has altogether 
different version of the coming of Agastya 
{nto the Tamil country. According to the Akitta 
Jataka which relates toa Brahman magnate’s 
son and daughter who renounced their vast 
‘wealth and settled down near the banks of 
the Ganges some leagues farther down from 
Benares, Agastya the brother remained in the 
new settlement for some time. Finding that 
even in the forest people came to him in largo 
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numbers he left the place unknown to his 
sister and travelled through the Tamil countey 
(kingdom of Damila), and took up his abode 
in a park in Kavéripattana (the capital of the 
Oholas at the mouth of the Kaveri). Even 
there he was not left in the isolation he desired ; 
he therefore flew across to an island called 
Kara sot over against the island of the Nagas. 
This Karadipa was also called Ahi-dipa or 
the isle of snakes. In the island and in the 
ock-cell hermitage which he took up for his 
residence he could find nothing to eat except 
the leaves of the haw tree (Canithium Parvi- 
Лот) that grew there which he used to wet 
im the water and boil and eat without salt or 
spices. When in that condition, Indra came in 
the guise of a Brahman to beg for alms, 
Akitta gave the prepared food each time Indra 
appeared, himself not taking any. It is to 
exhibit the merit of this gift that Buddha is 
said to have related the story on a particular 
occasion. Akitta is generally taken to stand for 
Agastya, but there is so little common between 
the Brahmanical tradition concerning Agastya 
and this story that the identification itself would 
seem not to have very much to support it 
excepting the name, But the Buddhistie work 
‘Manim@khalai has certain references to Agastya. 
He carried the water that flowed afterwards as 
the Kaveri, in his water vessel (kamandala), and 
т 
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‘ab the request of a Chola king Kandama, he let 
the water flow as the river Kavéri, This king 
at one time was afraid of the coming of Para- 
forma, and sought asylum of Agastya having 
entrusted the kingdom to his illegitimate son 
Kakanda. Agastya gave him the asylum on 
that occasion, Another Chola king whose name 
is not specifically given was advised by Agastya 
to celebrate the annual festival to Indra which 
lasted for 28 days, during which period all the 
Dévas even loft their abodes and were resident. 
in Kaveripatfanam. ‘The Chola capital Kavert- 
paffapamn had the name Champa because Champi- 
Patt, the godess of Jambudvipa,made it her place 
‘of residence. When the Kaveri began to flow 
through that town the name was altered! In 
either of these two cases the connection of 
Agastya is with the Chola country and the river 
Kaveri. But the Mapimékhalai refers to 
Agastya as the ascetic of rare austerity of the 
Malaya (mountain),”* making it clear that he is 
roterring to Agastya of the Brahmanical tradition 
associated with Malaya or Podiyil hill in the 
southern part of the Western Ghats. ‘The tradi- 
tion connecting Agastya with the south therefore 
seems to bean accredited tradition of long stand- 
ing; and his coming into this part of the country 
is symbolical of the breaking in of Aryan 
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civilisution into the Tamil land. Tt would there- 
fore seem inferablo that the Brahmanism such 
as was prevalent in the Tamil country must be 
Brahmanism of pro-Buddhistic character. That 
it was so is in evidence in the importance that is 
invariably attached to the position of the 
Brahman as the conductor of the sacrifiees in- 
tended for the good of the community as a 
whole. 

That this was the character of Brabmanism 
in the Tamil country is clear from a poem in- 
cluded in the collection Puraninüru. Itisa 
poem by Malam-Kilär of Ävūr in celebration of 
the learning and character of the Brahman 
Kouniyan Vinpam-Tayan of Pom-Sijrar in 
Sopadu (Chola country), The first part of the 
passage refers to his being a descendant of a 
family of learned men who made it their life 
occupation tostudy by means of the six auxiliary: 
sciences (апус), the four Vedas whose one 
object was truth, and which was perpetually in 
the tongue of Siva himself. This great learning 
‘was attained by them in order that they may be 
enabled thereby to beat down all those outer 
religions which base themselves on works which 
set themselves against the Veda. Having 
acquired this learning they understood the false 
teachings of those religions which appeared like 
truths, and exhibiting their false charactor 
established the truth of the 7@dio religion by 
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celebrating sacriðces in the twenty-one? ortho- 
dox ways. "Coming of such a family you 
wear a bit of deer skin in the thread lying 
across the body adorning your shoulders. Your 
wives constant in their chastity, wearing the 
jewel specifically assigned to wives of those that 
celebrate sacrifices, and possessed of personal 
charms conduct themselves in fall aecordance 
with your station. hey carry out your com- 
mands by making ghee flow like water by 
tending the several kinds of cows whether you 
lived in forest or in country. With their assist- 
ance, having celebrated innumerable sacrifices 
snd spread your fame over the whole earth, you 
shine by feeding largely at the end of the saori- 
fices those that attended. May we have the 
good fortune to see this exalted position of yours 
for ever. Let me go back to the place full of 
the gardens on either side of the Kaveri which 
brings in freshes as soon as it thunders on the 
Western Ghats, and thus fosters the earth. I 
shall enjoy your vast gifts by eating that which 
ought to be eaten, and riding that which ought 
to be ridden, and thus colebrate your liberality, 
‘You remain on earth where you aro, firm as the 
Himalayas with high sloping sides, making like 
the Himalayas themselves unfailing rain.” This 
Poem is intended to colebrate the excellence 
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in Brahmanical accomplishments and is therefore 
specifically intended to give an idoa as to what 
exactly a Braliman’s learning and conduct were 
expected to be in those times. The poet who 
celebrates the Brahman in this wise is, as the 
title indicates, not a Brahman himself, and the 
character that he gives to the orthodox Brahman 
here is supported in full by the corresponding 
sutras of the Tolküppiyam. The commentators 
of the Satras quote this pom as the illustration 
par excellence. Ut is not the Brahman alone 
that comes in for praise for his faithful perform- 
ance of sacrifices. One of the earliest known 
Péndyan kings is known to fame as one that 
celebrated many sacrifices. ‘Ihe poet Nettimai 
yr asks the question whether the sacrificial 
posts he planted after celebrating various sacri 
fices are in larger numbers, or those enemies that 
live in disgrace, having beon defeated and turned 
back by his valour? A later Pandya grant 
known as the Velvik-kudi grant refers to a gift 
by this Pandyan of the village, the title to which 
was established by satisfactory proof? A Chola 
contemporary of the poetess Avvaiyür is known 
by the name “The Great hola who celebrated 
the Rajasnya.”* 

A great Chera—the younger brother of the 
“ Chera of the Himalayan boundary” and uncle 
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of the Red-Chera celebrated ten sacrifices and 
gavo heaven itselt to the Brahman Palai Gau- 
tama! and his wife. 

‘Thus wo seo that Tamil kings had adopted 
the practice of getting sacriices celebrated — 
the peculiar function of the Brühmaga according 
to the accepted canon of law of the Tamil land. 

‘This is not altogether the only detail of pre- 
Budähistio Brahmanism which we find in these 
mil classics. There are clear indications of 
the kind of theism which could be generally 
described as Bhakti where people could devote 
themselves to the service of the god of their 
heart with the assurance of salvation. Four 
‘such sections find prominent mention according. 
to the peculiar form of god to which people com- 
posing these sections devoted themselves. Four 
‘such gods get mention in a poem by Narkivar,! 
an early and a very prominent poet of tho 
Sangam, Celebrating his contemporary Pandyan, 
ho points to the special qualities in which he 
resembled each one of the four “ world-protect- 
ing gods.” These are according to him respec- 
tively Siva of the “dark-throat,” Baladsva 
of “white colour” with the plough for his 
weapon, Krishna of the deep-blue colour with 
flag of the dird (Garuda) and Subrahmanya 
(the Red-One) of the “Pea-cook carrier.” Of 
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thoso the Pandya addressed resembled in anger 
Death himself, in strength Baladeva, in fame 
Krishna or Vishnu, in determination in carry- 
ing out his wishes Subrahmanya, It mast be 
noted that Siva described cironmstantially in the 
first part is equated with Death in the second, 
as Rudra is specifically associated in the ‘trinity 
with destruction. Almost the same four are 
found mentioned as the guardians of the different 
Kinds of land in the ‘Tolksppiyam. The forest 
country is under the special protection of Krishna 
or Vishnu, the hill country under Subrahmanya, 
the cultivated country under the protection of 
Indra and the coast country under the protection 
of Varuna, Hero the two Indra and Varuna 
‘come in in place of the two Sivaand Baladéva. It 
is hardly necessary to describe the possible signi- 
ficance of these discropancios, but it seems to 
imply the recognition of the six as distinct 
entities rather than postulating the non-existence 
of any two. Describing the temples that were 
in existence in Kaverippattaņam, the author of 
the ilappadhiküram, refers to a temple of Siva, 
to one of Subrahmanya, to one of Baladéva and 
to ono of Vishnu or Krishna in the order stated, 
followed by the temple of Indra the festival to 
whom the esnto actually describes." 
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‘This is summarised in the companion work 
‘Manimakhalai by the statement that temples 
beginning with that of Siva with an eye in the 
centre of his face, and ending with that of the 
guardian-deity of the public square (Bhuta of 
the Chatushka) “should all be tidied for the 
coming festival.” Much the seme idea is found 
expressed in Il, 453-9 of the poem Madurak- 
Kinji by the poet Mangudi Maradan, 

‘Wo therefore seem warranted in inferring that 
the Brahmanism that prevailed in the Tamil 
country was in character pro-Buddhistic, and 
had for one of its specific objects an exhibition 
of the heretical character of the sister religions, 
Buddhism and Jainism. This gives a certain 
controversial character to it which is mot 
altogether strange having regad to the 
character of both Buddhism and Jainism. This 
body of literature exhibits the existence of these 
religions side by side with Brahmanism, having 
attained to a certain amount of organisation for 
effective controversy. 





Tanit opposrrrox to BUDDHISM ON BEHALP or 
BRAMANIS, 

We have noticed above already that Asoka’s 
Propaganda in favour of Buddhism stopped short 
of the Tamil country. ‘That it did not get into 
the Tamil country is clearly in evidence in the 
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fact that no important Buddhist centre indubit- 
ably referable to the Tamil country is found 
‘enumerated among those that sent delegates to 
the great assembly for the consecration of the 
‘Mahavihara in Ceylon in the 2nd century B.C. 
‘That coupled with the knowledge of the country 
im the period previous to the Christian era we 
gain from Tamil literature, would warrant the 
conclusion that the advance of Buddhism into 
the Tamil country in the fashion contemplated 
by Asoka was kept back by force But this 
is confirmed by the opposition sot up in the 
‘Tamil land against the encroachment of the 
northerner of which we get glimpses in this body 
of Tamil literature. Asoka would not have 
stopped short in his propagandist mission if he 
could have carriod it into the Tamil country 
although it is possible that the self-abnogation 
that prompted desistance from war might be 
regarded sufficient explanation. This latter fact, 
however, would not explain his abstention from 
propagandism of the organised character that he 
carried through in the rest of India, Along 
with this has to be taken the number of refor- 
noes in Tamil literature to the Aryans (Vadavar) 
being beaten back. It is just likely that we 
shall have to take into consideration the wars 
against the Vadukar also in various localities, 
which would not have been undertaken by the 
rude tribes along the northern frontier unless 
8 
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there was an organised power behind them, either 
to incite them to it, or at least to encourage 
them if they did it, The early Chola, Pandya 
and Ohéra rulers, all of them take credit for 
achievements against the Aryas of the north, 
‘Tho Chola Karikila, the Pandya Neduit-Seliyan 
and the Chéra Nedum-Géral all of them claim to 
havo sot their emblems on the Himalayas, and 
even the Malayamān chieftain of Tirukkovilar 
is given orodit for having beaten back an Aryan 
forco besieging his citadel of Mullar. Even 
tho references to the Vagukar for the 
time; this opposition seems to have been set up 
not so very much in mere hostility to the peace- 
ful pursuit of Buddhism or Jainism ; but seems 
essentially intended for securing the freedom 
for the unfettered pursuit of Brihmanism in the 
‘Tamil country. This it would be dificult to 
explain except by the assumption that in the 
empire of Asoka, it was dificult to pursue this 
form of religion unmolested if not by active 
persecation atleast by the propagandist effort 
at the imposition of a certain kind of uniformity, 
or much rather conformity, 
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Tur Coxrmvmy o Hixpv CUMURE 1х тив 
Вости, 


A special feature of its History. 


Tt is this state of things, of which we gain 
a direct glimpse only from Tamil literature, that 
gives character to South Indian History—tor 
the earliest period of the history of the ‘Tamil 
country. Brihmanism having found a welcome 
home in this region when Buddhism was in the 
ascendeney in North India, pursued its path 
‘unmolested, if it did not actually occupy а ро 
tion of advantago in comparison with the other 
two religions. ‘This freedom made the Tamil 
country at this period, as it proved in other later 
periods, a special refuge to Aryan culture when- 
ever ibus hard pressed in the North. From 
i fato onward Brāhmanism both in its early 


anf in its later developments went on continu- 





ly unmolested, not uninfluenced, by the 
___-—Fasious changes that took paee across tho amit 


frontier. In this body of literature and in this 
particular period we see a certain amount of 
development in the ägamio worship of the Vaish- 
mava Pāncharātrins. There is nothing exactly 
to show that the Saiva agama did not come in 
along with this into the Tamil country although 
we have not come across any direct statement of 
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it so far in the same manner as the Vaishnava, 
‘That with the spread of Buddhism and Jainism 
there was a collateral development of the Ortho- 
dox Brahmanism in the middle country of 
northern India seems warranted by the position 
of these religions in the Tamil country. ‘The 
tise of the school of Bhakti which Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar laboured hard, but successfully, to 
prove as a normal development from the Upani- 
shadio culture, receives welcome support from 
the position of this particular school of Brahman- 
ism in the south, This establishes an intimate 
connection, in the age to which this body of 
literature has special reference, between the north 
and the south, ‘This special development could 
not havo been on this side of the Christian era if 
the intimate connection of the development both 
in the north and in the south has to be taken as 
established, as we have to, on tho basis of this 
evidence 
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‘This special development in the south of the 
orthodox systems of Brahmanism of the north 
apparently took form with the rise of the 
Sungas to power in northern India. Pushya- 
mitré's was perhaps the frst organised effort 
for the revivilcation of Brahmanism in the 
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face of a foreign enemy like the Greeks of 
Bactria thundering at the gates of orthodox 
India both in the political sense of a foreign. 
enemy, and in the, sacerdotal conception of 
heretics in religion. "his opposition, although 
comparatively short-lived in the case of Pushya- 
mitra and his successors, seems to have put a 
now heart into the southerners of the orthodox 
‘reed, and given them tho occasion to organise 
themselves for any possible struggle against 
their rivals. Apart from the various references 
in Tamil literature to the north and of the 
Claims put forward for conquest against the 
Aryans which ought to bo referred to the period 
following—the period of Andhra “dominance— 
the period of this religious ferment and activity 
seems referable to the period of revival under 
the Sungas and Kanvas. That such connection 
‘was mairítained evon politically is in evidence in 
the Kharavela inscription itself 


Tr KmanAVELA INSCRIPTION. 


‘The famous Hathigumpha inscription of 
Kharavela which has been recently read. and 
re-read, and published by Mr. K. P: Jayaswal 
in the Bihar and Orissa Research Society's 
Journal, and the controversy over which is not 
yet unfortunately over, has, one detail which 
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seems clearly to refer to the sending of tribute 
or presents in tho shape of elephants and 
valuable jewels from the Pandya country. 
‘These presents were sent over-sea, In itself, 
communication oversea with Kalinga is quite 
‘possible, and that raises actually no difficulty 5 
and if presents did come from there it must be 
of the character described. If the reading of 
‘the inscription in regard to that particular part 


is put beyond a doubt, that would establish . 


communication botween Kalinga and the south. 
In the period following, the great Chola Kari- 
kia went north as was pointed out already 
and received in his turn presents from the 
kings of Vajra, Magadha and Malya or Avanti. 
The existence of a country like Wajra in the 
valley of the Sone is brought to’ our notice 
only im this connection. And that possibility 
finds confirmation in another reference in the 
same Hathigumpha inscription where Khara- 
Yola is said to have married a princess of “tho 
Vajta royal family. This reference seems \to 
ivo the character of historicity to the refer- 
‘noes contained in Tamil literature, în a con- 
nection to which captious objections, may, it 
is just possible, bo raised, This inscriptional 
roferonea to a geographical detail like that 
puts the characier of the literary reference on 
a somewhat better footing. We shall have to 
rorort to this point later. 
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Тив Раух оғ тнв Спшенах Ева. 


The country south of the Krishna was divided 
among ‘the three crowned Kings’ and seven 
chieftains, with an eighth coming somewhat 
later. There were a host of minor chieftains 
of lesser dignity. It is the coast region and 
the more open country that belonged to the 
kings, while the middle regions of hills and 
forests belonged to the chieftains, and perhaps 
even a fow tribes (Nagas and others). ‘The east 
coast from Pulikat to the south of Tondi in the 
Zemindari of Ramnad, belonged to the Chola, 
although midway between the kingdom proper 
and its northern viceroyalty of Küneht lay the 
hill-country round Tirukkovilar in the posses- 
sion of a class of chieftains named Malayaman ; 
and between his territory and the coast the 
chieftains of Oyma-nadu very often loyal sup- 
Porters of their suzerain, occasionally turbulent 
and rebellious. South of the Chola kingdom 
lay that of the Pündya, which extended from 
coast to coast, and embraced within its borders 
the modern districts of Madura and Tinne- 
velly, and tho State of Travancore, taking 
in also a part of Coimbatore and Cochin, ‘This 
included init the chieftaincies of ay. (Tho 
Aioi of Ptolemy) round the Podiyil hill in the 
‘Western Ghats and the domains of Phan round 
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the Palnis which come under their sphere of 
influenco as well, North of this and along the 
‘Western Ghats on the seaside lay the territory 
bf thë Ohera; a territory stretching right across 
the Palghat gap through Salem and Coimbatore. 
South Mysor wos pareelled out among a 
number of chieftains corresponding to the 
modern Palsyagars, whose allogiancs was at 
the disposal of either, but the more powerful of 
their neighbour kings. Such were the Irungó 
ob Amiyam, Pari of Parambunīd (west of 
the Kaveri in Kongu), Adiyamān of Tagadur 
(Dharmapuri) and Ori of the Kollimslais, 
‘The first of these was within the Mysore 
territory proper and to the east of his domain lay 
tho Gangas, and Kongu to the south. The 
northern frontier of the Tamil land was held by 
Nannan of tho Tulu country and Konkan in the 
west, and Pulli of Vengadam (Tirupati) in tho 
east, the further north having been the land 
o the Vadukarand Dandiraoyam (Sans. Danda- 
Kbranyam). 

‘These chieftaincios were the bone of conten- 
tion between the Cholas and the Cheras. When 
the period under treatment begins, the Cholas 
‘wore supreme under Karikāla, who ascended the 
throne, probably after defeating the Chera and 
Pandya. in a battle at Vennil (Koilvenni as itis 
now called) in the Tanjore District. He was 
а remarkable sovéreign who, in many ways, 
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contributed to tho permanent welfare of his 
subjects, and has consequently been handed 
down to posterity as a beneficent and wise 
monarch. . He constructed the embankments 
for the Kaveri, and his chief port Puhār was the 
great emporium of the east coast, His reign 
was long, and, taken along with those of his two 
predecessors and the successor next following 
him, constitutes the period of tho first Chola 
ascendanoy in the south. In the reign of his 
successor a great catastrophe befell Pubsr, and 
the city and port were both destroyed. This 
was a hard blow to the ascendancy of the Cholas. 
But Karikala had, after defeating his contem- 
porary Obéra, given probably one of his daughters 
(it is just possible a sister) in marriage to the 
son of his vanquished rival. This alliance stood 
the Cholas in good stead. Karikala’s successor 
began his reign with a victory, which his heir- 
apparent won for him, against the Chéra and 
‘Pandya combined at Kariy&r, probably in the 
Salem District. When Puhür was destroyed, at 
least in part, thero was a civil war owing perhaps 
to the untimely death of the young Chola prince; 
and the Chara ruler for the time being, advanced 
through the central region. He intervened in 
favour of bis cousins with effect, as against. the 
rival claimants of royal blood, and restored the 
Chola dynasty to some power; but the ascendancy 
surely enough passed from them to the Chara. 
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‘The Chora ascendancy under the «Вой Chéra" 
(Gengattuvan) lasted only one generation. In 
the reign of his successor the’ Pandyas rose to 
treater importance, and the Ohéra suffered defeat 
‘and imprisonment at his hands. ‘This Pandya 
ascendancy probably lasted on somewhat longer 
fill about the rise of the Pallavas in Kanchi. 
‘This course of the political centre of gravity in 
southern India is borne out im very important 
particular by the Ceylon chronicle called the 
Маһатайа, According to this work, the Cholas 
were naturally the greatest enemies of the 
Singalese rulers. There wore usurpers from the 
Chola country in Ceylon in the first century 
BO; and tere were invasions and counter- 
invasions as well. On one occasion the Chola 
invaders carried away 12,000 inhabitants of 
Ceylon and set them to work at ‘the Kaveri as 
the Chronicle has it.’ This looks very much 
like an exploit of Karikila seeing that it was he 
who either built the city of Pubür, or greatly 
extended it, King Gajabahu of Ceylon was 
present at the invitation of the Red-Chiea, to 
witness the celebration, of sacrifice 
and the consecration of the temple to the “ Chaste 
заду” (Pattini Dövi) at Vanji on the west coast. 
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Theascendanoy of tho Chéra, however, passed. 
away as already mentioned, to tho Pandyas in 
the course of one single generation. The Red- 
Chēra was succeeded by his son or successor, “tho 
Chéra of the elephant look," who was his predo- 
cessor's viceroy at Tondi, and figured prominently 
in his wars in the middle region. He was de- 
feated and taken prisoner in a battle, which he 
had to fight with the contemporary Pandyan, 
designated the victor at Talaiyslanginam. With 
this mishap'to the ruler the Chéra ascendancy 
passes away. The Pandyans of Madura take 
their turn now, and continued to hold the posi- 
tion of hegemony up to the time that the 
Pallavasrise into importance. This, in brief 
and in very general torms, was the political 
history of South India at the beginning and 
during the early conturios of the Christian era, 





CHAPTER III. 


Coxxgomox weri CEYLON, GENERALLY 
own or Hosrmury, 


Ceylon was known to the ancionts perhaps 
as early as South India itself, and Tamil litera- 
ture contains a few referencos earlier than that 
{in Buddhist tradition, which associate the island 
with the story of the Ramsyana, In one poem,’ 
a poot of the city of Madura who is known 
by the name Kaguran Mallanar, who was by 
profession “ an actor in the Tamil mode,” refers 
to the ancient Kodi (Kori of the classical geo- 
graphers, end of “the bridge” as the com- 
‘mentator renders it) of the Kauriyar (Pandyas) 
where in the foreshore of the boisterous sea the 
warlike Rama held, with his companions, a cóun- 
cilunder a big banian tree, when by a mere look 
he put an end to the noiso that the birds were 
making on tho tree. This “Council of Rama” 
is apparently tho Council held for constructing 
the dam across the sea to roach the Lanka of 
Ravana, Thore is another refertnes in an 
чапу рові Ünpodi Pasum-Kodaiyar À a poem 
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celebrating the famous Chola Ilam-Sét-Senni 
who destroyed  Sorup-PRj. The reference 
there is to the abduction of Sita by Ravana, 
and the incident is brought in there for a 
comparison to the wondering monkeys which 
took up the jewels she dropped while she was 
Doing carried across in the aerial car. The 
next poem of the same collection refers to 
Lanka as the territory of one Villi Adan. There 
are references in the Silappadhikiram to three 
incidents of the Ramayana. ‘The first is Rama's 
going to the forest at the command of the 
father (XIII. 0. 69-00) ‘The next is to 
divine Rama having gone to the forest at the 
command of the father and being put to great 
sorrow owing to his separation from his wife, 
(XIV I, 46-49). ‘The third relates to the going 
of Rama and his brother to the forest and the 
destruction of woll-fortified Lanka (XVII, р. 
401). There is a similar reference to the 
building of the bridge of Rama, alluding to 
materials thrown in going to the bottom, in the 
‘Mavimekhalai (XVIT, IL 9-15), 

It is clear from these stray references taken 
along with that in Aham 70 already referred 
to, that to the audienco of these poets the story 
of the Ramayana was familiar in minute detail. 
But turning from the Tamil classics to the 
‘Mahavamss, the history of Buddhism in Ceylon, 
the first occasion when Ceylon is brought into 
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communication with this part of India is in 
connection with the occupation of the island by 
‘Vijaya and his followers, passing over for the 
occasion the mythical roferences to the visits 
of the Buddha and his predecessors to the 
island. According to the story as incorporated 
in this chronicle and divesting the story for the 
time being of the mythical colouring, Vi 

was a prince of Benga) (Vanga). He was the 
great-grandson of the king of Bengal by a 
Kalinga Princess whom he had married. His 
mother the Bengal Princess was an amorous 
young woman and was abandoned by the 
parents, She joined a caravan travelling to the 
Magadha country, apparently from Bengal. 
‘Tho caravan was attacked in the Zafa country 
by.alion which killed several of the party and 
drove the rest. Among those that esoaped was 
‘the Bengal Princess who ran away along the 
path the lion came by. When the lion return- 
ed to its cave it discovered the beautiful 
prineess on the way and is said to have been 
charmed, according to the story, by her good 
looks. The result of the amorous dalliance of 
the lion with her was the twin birth of a boy 
and a girl. After various adventures both the 
children and the mother escaped from the guar- 
dianship of the lion which was ultimately killed 
by the son, In return for this good service 
the king of Bengal gave his “ lion-handed ” 
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grandson the kingdom, having had no son. ‘The 
grandson, however, made it over io an. uncle of 
his who bad married his mother and retired from 
there with his own sister to the land of his birth, 
He there built a city which he called Sibapura, 
(Sans. Smbapura), and cleared the forest round 
for a great distance founding villages. This 
according to the story was the kingdom (of Lata) 
here he ruled. The sister-queen bore him 16 
twins of whom ho designed the eldest for the 
succession. Finding that he wasan intolerably 
wicked young man the king had to subject the. 
prince and his friends to the disgrace of being 
half-shaved and banished from the kingdom, 
‘Vijaya, his companions, and their wives and child- 
ren were all put on board a ship and sent upon 
the sea. In the course of the voyage they got. 
separated, probably in consequence of a ship- 
wreck; tho children landed on an island which 
the Mahsvathéa calls Naggadipa (Sans. Nagna- 
утра) the island of the naked, the women Jand. 
ed in an island called Mahiladipaka (islet of 
women), while Vijaya himself is said to have 
landed at a haven called Supparaka. This last 
place had been identified with Sopara on the 
‘west coast of India as Vijaya is ordinarily taken 
to have sailed from Lata or Gujarat, We shall 
see presently that neither the one nor the other 
is tenable on the material furnished by the story. 
‘The Mahavarhsa then introduces tho prophecy 
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of the Buddha that the island of Lanka would 
e occupied by Vijaya coming from е 
country of Lata and to his direction to Sakka, 
Indra, to do the neeüful as through Vijaya 
Buddha's religion was going to be established in 
Ceylon. In the course of this narration Ceylon 
ives both the names Lanka and Tamba- 








pani 
Vijaya came with 700 of his followers ; and 


was told by an ascetic whom he saw that the 
island was called Lanka which was uninhabited, 
‘Vijaya thereafter had to overcome the Yakshas 
n the island and take possession of it completely. 
‘The island where he first landed from the ship 
which carried him and his followers was called, 
according to this story, Tambapanni (Sans. 
‘Témravarni), because on landing their hands 
and feet which touched the ground became red 
with the dust of the red-enrth, and the city 
founded on that spot was named therefore 
Tambspanni ‘The whole island was named 
Sihala (San. Sinhala) from his name, Stha- 
bihu (Sans. Simbabshu). His followers went 
about founding villages here and there in vari- 
ous parts of the island in the northern portion 
of it, and got into some kind of settlement. It 
was then that it was felt by Vijaya that a mere 
body of men cannot make a country. In order 
to obtain the necessary complement of women- 
folk he sent a special embassy to Madhura in 
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Southern India asking for the hand of a prin- 
cess, daughter of the Pandya, who agreed and 
sent along with the princess a number of young 
Women of the noble families and of the 18 guilds 
to go and colonise Ceylon and marry the new 
settlers его, ‘They all came across apparently 
by way of Ramesvaram and landed in the port 
of Ceylon, Mahatitha (Mantota) opposite the 
island of Mannar almost where the miliray line 
starts in the island now. ‘Thus was founded civi- 
lised society in Ceylon. It is clear that tho 
story contains elements of history in it although 
the historical elements are so covered over with 
myth that it would be difficult to beliove at first 
sight that it contains anything historical at all, 
А close examination of the story, however, will 
exhibit that there are some elements of history 
undoubtedly in it. The story conveys the infor. 
mation that the northern parts of the island of 
Ceylon were colonised from Benge 
more accurate, Gangetic Kalinga, That comes 
out clearly from the story itself, and we find it 
confirmed from a somewhat overlooked circum- 
stance in the story itself. ‘The Bengal princess 
that was banished from her father's capital 
joined a caravan going to Magadha, which would 
mean, she left some town in Bengal which 
might havo been on either side of the Ganges, 
and went along the road to 
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course of this joumey that the caravan was 
attacked by the lion, it may be an animal lion, 
‘or mote probably a tribe of wild people with a 
lion for their totem. ‘The region where they were 
attacked is called аца. This bas been appa- 
rently too readily equated with Lata (Gujarat) 
which also becomes Lada in Tamil. Tt eertaine 
ly would be far more reasonable to equate it 
with Radhia whioh in the eastern Prakrit would 
appear Ladha, or by a farther modification Lala, 
dha and Ja interchanging usually. The Asoka 
edicts give us authority for this, as oftentimes 
the term "Raja" is in the language of these 
parts ropresented by? “Laja,” ond Rajjuka 
by Lajjuka. One of the inscriptions referable 
to the period of the Kusbanas refers to a 
istrict in this region as Radha, Mr. Bannerjit 
identified this Radha, at least northern Radha, 
with Burdwan and the southern Radha, must 
bo south or south-west of it, in either case 
towards Kalinga. 

Both the Bhagavatt Satra forming the fifth 
of the Jain Angas and the Ay&rünga, Sütra con- 
tain references to the meeting of Mabtvira 
‘with the Ajtraka Makkbali Gosala in Nalanda, 
and their residence in Papiyabhümi together for 
six years, This last place is said to have been 
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in Vajjabhümi, one of the two divisions of 
Lagha, which is describded as a forest country 
difficult to travel and inhabited by rade people 
who set their dogs upon mendicants wandering 
in the country. 

This location confirms what Taiwil literature 
has to say of Vajra-nādu already referred to as 
being country in the basin of the river Sone. 
Vajra-bbümi and Svabhra-bhümi constituted two. 
ions on the basis obviously of the peculiar. 
Geographical features. It must also be noted 
that this part of the country contains many 
other divisions up to the present time ending in 
“bhami,” such as Manbhum, Singbhum, and 
Birbhum. 

In a subsequent part of tho story Simhabühu 
gave up the Bengal kingdom to his mother 
and her cousin-husband, and took himself away 
to an uninhabited region where he cleared 
а kingdom for himself in the forest and settled 
with his queen-sister to rule there, having 
founded the capital Simhapura. On the basis of 
the story therefore there was a kingdom known 
as the kingdom of Lala which was on the high- 
road between Bengal and Magadha where Sim. 
habähu cleared the forest of the savage tribes and 
constituted for himself a kingdom with a capital 
Simhapura, That this was either a part of 
‘Ajivakas by Mr. Boros, pp 67 and 58 (Onloutta Unir, 
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Kalinga itself, or not very far from the frontier 
of it, isin evidneo in both the Silappadhikaram,” 
and Manimékhalai which refor to a fratricidal 
war between two cousins of Kalinga. They 
raled respectively over twro parts of the kingdom 
with their capitals “ Singapuram ” (Sans. Sim- 
hapara) and Kapilai (Sans, Kapila). The only 
detail that has to be satisfactorily accounted for 
on this hypothesis is the islands where the banish- 
ed party, men, women, and children respective- 
ly landed. Nasgadipa, where, according to 
the story, the children landed is certainly the 
‘Nakkavaram of the Tamils (the modern Nicobars) 
Mahiadvipa may have to be looked for among 
the innumerable islands in the same region. The 
Ptolemaic name Maniolaiis near enough in sound 
to Mahila, ‘The Suppira whore the men landed 
may be another island about the same region, 
and for à guess Sabadeibai islands of Ptolemy on 
ihe west coast of Sumatra might very well 
answer the purpose. It is certainly matter for 
great doubt whether Suppara of the West coast 
has anything to recommend it for identifying it 
with this place, As a matter of fact, if tho 
party set sl from the Gangotic region, it must 
have been very near Damlok at the mouth of the 
Ropnürayan river, wherefrom other missions to 
Ceylon. 
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this port or somewhere near seems exactly the 
starting point ; and then if they went adrift they 
must have gone towards this island region 
rather than sail all the way round. The identi 

ation with Supphra on the West coast of India 
became possible, once Lala was equated with 
Gujarat for which there is absolutely no warrant 
whatsoever in the tradition as embodied in the 
‘Mahavarksa. Suppira would mean merely the 
good shore, the shore that offered safe anchorage 
in a storm almost like the cape of Good Bope. 
Any place that afforded a good landing might 
have been so named. If the Mahüvarnéa story 
is to be accepted as containing any history, Lala 
will have to be Radha a region of Kalinga 
(Bengal), and other places will have to be looked 
for in the Bay of Bengal and none whatsoever on 
he Arabian sea side of Indis. Vijaya is said, in 
the story again, to have landed in Ceylon a a 
place which he named subsequently Tamba- 
panni where he laid the foundations of a town. 
"his ultimately gave one of the names to the 
island itself. The whole party went in a ship 
nnd the landing was effected by Vijaya with 700 
men and no more, It would be dificult to iden- 
tify the Ajanta painting which ordinarily goes by 
this name with the landing as deseribed in the 
Mahivarnsa itself. What is to our purpose 
here is that Vijaya had to find womenfolk for 
himself and his companions from Madura, It 
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"he came from Bengal or Kalinga, settled in the 
island and entered into wholesale marriage rela- 
tions with the Pandya country—the geographical 
details of this narration work out correctly— 
it is clear that tho northern part of the island of 
Ceylon, in fact the earlier civilised part, was 
colonised partly from Bengal and partly from 
the Tamil country. What actually was the 
ate of Vijyw' occupation of Ceylon and in 
consequence the migration from the Pandya 
country does not rest upon so clear a foundation, 
‘The Mahavathéa claims that Vijaya landed in 
Ceylon as the Buddha was passing into Nirvana 
in the Nepal Tarai, and according to the Chro- 
nology of the Mahavariga it would be sometime 
in 644-648 BC. But the extraordinary length 
of the reigns of the immediate successors of 
Vijaya make it suspicious that Vijaya’s landing 
took place so early. Tt is likely that it took 
place much later, but sometime anterior to the 
conversion of the Ceylon king to Buddhism and 
tho establishment of regular relationship between 
Asoka and his contemporary Devün&m-Piya 
Tisa., The edicts of Asoka mention the name 
Tambapannifor Ceylon, Tambapanni is a name 
unknown to the Tamils. Itis certain thero- 
fore that the colonisation from Bengal came 
insome time anterior to the period of Asoka, 
may be at least about the time of his grand- 
father Chandragupta Maurya when people in 
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Patalipara had some knowledge even of distant 
Madura, Tt is in connection with Vijaya that 
the Pandya country first comes in contact 
with the history of Ceylon. 

On this occasion, however, the connection, 
it must be remembered, is entirely of a friendly 
Character. So far as the Mahavatnsa or the 
Dipsvariís is concerned South India is not 
brought into contact again with Ceylon subse- 
quently to Vijaya’s coming, but it is stated that 
when Vijaya died without leaving a successor he 
Ьай to direct his ministers to go for a successor 
do his father to send in his stead his brother, 
Sumitta (Sans. Sumitra) to be king. Before, 
however, the embassy could arrive the father 
had died and the said Sumitra was actually 
ruling; and this Sumitra had married a Madra 
(Maddha) princess and had three sons by her. 
He directed his younger son Pandu Väsudēva to 
go and succeed the uncle in Coylon, He reached 
Ceylon with 32 followers and was much in the 
same predicament for lack of a consort as Vijaya 
himself. He looked abont himself for n suitable 
bride in the doughter of a Sskya chief who had 
settled on the other side of the Ganges when the 
whole clan was destroyed by the Magadha ruler, 
‘He had a beautiful daughter by name Bhadda- 
Kaecana who wns so warmly wooed by seven 
princes that to save her and himself from their 
importunities, the father sont her with 32 
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attendants on ship down the Ganges. The 
ship sailing safely arrived in Ceylon, Раоа 
‘Vasudéva married her and made this princess his 
queen. In course of time all of her brothers 
followed excepting one, and they settled in 

ous localities im Ceylon and fonnded com- 
of their own. It is by him that the 
dynasty was founded and there was a continuous 
succession of. rulers, among whom was one who 
Drought about the conversion of Ceylon to 
Buddhism. In this part of the story again the 
indication is fairly clear that the emigrants came 
from the region of the Ganges rather than from 
anywhere near Gujarat 

During the period of rule of Dévanam-piya 
Tisa embassies went backward and forward 
several timés and the connection indicated is with 
theGangetio delta naturally enough, and in all the 








transactions in connection with the establishment. 
‘of Buddhism in Ceylon and all the doings of 
Mahinda and Sangamitta in connection there- 
with, there is no mention direct or indirect 
with South India, Sangamitta sailed straight 
from the mouth of the Ganges, Mahinda came 
up to 





idin in eastern Malva, and there- 
is supposed to have come by way of air. 
Asoka himself is said to have sent Sangamitta. 
‘and the branch of the Bodhi tree down the 
Ganges while he himself came down to the port 
of embarkation over the Vindhya mountains, 
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It is very doubtful if Mahinda’s aerial passage 
took him over the region of the Tamil country 
at all. Except for this possibility there is no 
mention of South India till we come to the year 
177 B.C. according to the Malaria, Divüoüm- 
Piya isa died leaving three brothers to. succeed. 
him one after the other and the period of their 
rule covered about tnenty years. At the end of 
the third reign however, the administration had 
so far gone in ineptitude that two horse traders 
from the Tamil country were able to overthrow 
the ruling dynasty; which part of the ‘Tamil 
country they eame from is mot stated. After 
^ reign of twenty-two years the usurpers were 
overthrown by a member of the ruling family 
who occupied tho throne for a period of ten 
years, 

It was after this that a Tamil of noble 
descent came from the Chola country, seized the 
Kingdom and ruled fora period of forty-four years 
“with even justice towards friend and foe on 
occasions of dispute at law.” This Tamil chief 
is named in the Mahavarhéa Elara, but is known 
to Tamil tradition as Elelasingam; but this 
tradition however, tells us little that could be 
brought into connection with the story as told of 
im in this work. Some of the stories recorded 
of him in the Mabivaibéa in regard to hie acts 
of extraordinary justice are several of them, 
traceable in the accounts of the semi-mythical 
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Cholas. While confirming the Chola origin 
of the chief, these do not lead us to any 
definite kind of connection with any of the ruling 
kings of the Ohola dynasty so far as we know at 
present. So much, however, seems clear from 
the Mahavaihéa itself that he continued through- 
out his long reign in the religion of his fathers 
and did not adopt Baddbism even though in 
regard to the Buddhists themselves ho exhibited. 
the same beneficent liberality as to his own 
coreligionists. The Mahivaria itself admits 
of this heretic from their point of view, that 
"only because ho freed himself from the guilt 
of walking im the path of evil did this 
(monareh) though he had not put aside false 
beliefs, gained such miraculous power” as to 
regulate and control rain, ‘The connection this 
time is with the Chola country as is clear from 
the account, and is admittedly of a hostile 
character. ‘Tho most powerful usuxper who hed 
a comparatively long reign was a man who 
continued to be other than Buddhist, and has 
evoked the admiration of the hostile witnesses to 
his equitable rule. The description in cireum- 
stantial detail of the war between the usurper 
Elara and Dutthagimani gives one a feeling that 
the evont is of a historical character. The 
hostility thus started between the ‘Tamils of the 
Chola country, which for some reason or other 
appears to hare been nearest for this purpose, 
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and the Ceyloneso of northern Ceylon continued 
permanently ever afterwards, so much so that 
this hostility had become more or less the normal 
relation between the two Kingdoms, 

In the consecration of the * great Vihara” 
it was already pointed out, the Tamil country 
Proper took no part. None of the localities from 
Which representatives came to tako part in the 
consecration, with the doubtful exception of the 
representative from Mahishamangala, is it pos- 
sible to locate in the ‘Tamil country. It is 
impossible to refer this Mahishamandala to the 
‘Mysore territory to which there are a number of 
references in early Tamil literature from which 
I have drawn so largely. None of the references 
however gives us oven a hint that the country 
was Buddhist, or that there was a Buddhist 
establishment in it It seems likely that the 
Mahishamandala from which Buddhist repre- 
sentatives did come was the Mahishamandala 
dominated by Mahishmatton the Narbada, the 
country of the Mahishakas round Mandhata (an 
island in the Narbada river). The hostility 
therefore between the Hindu Tamils and 
Buddhist Ceylon that is inferable gets indirectly 
supported by this significant omission. 

"The next time that Ceylon comes into con- 
nection with the Tamils is under the rule of 
Vattagamani about 44 B.O. In his reign there 
was a rebellion set up by a Brahman by name 
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Tissa, who according to the Buddhist account, 
instigated by the prediction of an astrologer set 
up in rebellion against the newly installed King 
Vattagimani. At the sume time seven Tamil 
chieftains landed at Mhatitha (Mantota) with 
their troops apparently in alliance with the 
rebel Tissa, Vattagamani skilfully appealed to 
the Brahman by telling him that the kingdom 
‘was alrendy his and that he might exert himself 
to get the Tamils out, ‘The Tamils easily won 
a victory against the Brahman first, and then 
attacked the king himself and defeated him in 
a battle near Kolambalaka, For fourteen 
years afterwards the king remained in exile. 
Daring this period five Tamils ruled one after 
the other, the remaining two having gone 
baok with such booty as they could lay hold 
of, one of them carrying Somadóvi the queen, 
and the other the Buddha’s alms-bowl, from 
Anuradhapura. Ono ‘Tamil chief by name 
Pulahattha reigned for three years; his com- 
mander-in-chief Bahiya after Killing him, ruled 
fortwo years, Bahiya was succeeded in his turn 
by his commander-in-chief who slew his master. 
The succession passed on to Pilayamaraka 
and from him to Dathika, After fourteen 
years and seven months of exile Vatlagamani 
Was able to overcome the last Tamil usurper 
Dathika and entered his capital again, His 
grent work was the construction of the Abhayagiri 
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Vibüra atter having destroyed a Jain алата 
(park or garden) Ho is said to have brought 
ack his queen Somadévi from the Tamil country 
and restored her to her position as queen. He 
built in her honour the Manisõma-ñrðma. In 
these doings of Vattagimani Abhaya the ‘Tamils 
again came into contact with him as enemies, 
having come apparently in support of the Brah- 
man usurper and ending in usurping the kingdom 
for a period of nearly fifteen years. 

After the death of Vattagamani two successors 
followed, the second of whom was Vattagimani’s 
son Choraniga, He was followed by Tissa, 
Choranāga made himself unpopular with the 
Buddhists by destroying a number of their 
monasteries which refused him asylum while 
he was a fugitive rebel. His queen murdered 
him and set up a changing succession of her lovers 
on the throne, among whom was a Tamil by 
name Vatuka who occupied the position of а ойу 
carpenter. Another of this infamous queen's 
lovers was also a person named Niliya, a Brahman 
palace priest as he is described, who had a short 
reign of aboutsix months. She changed her mind 
and got rid of him as she did the others before 
him. These ‘Tamils apparently wore people 
that had settled in Ceylon, and their connection 
with the throne does not bring Ceylon into any 
connection with the ‘Tamil country. Then 
we pass over a succession of rulers whose 
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doings do not bring them into connection 
with the Tamil country till we come to the 
reign of Chandamuka-Siva who ruled from 
А. D. 101-110. His queen was named Damili- 
ави. Whother she was a princess from any of 
tho Tamil countries in the neighbourhood is 
not made clear. Changamuka-Siva was assassi- 
nated by his younger brother, Tissa by name, 
‘who ruled for a period of abouteight years. Не 
{indulged a fancy of his by setting on the throne 
gato watchman who looked like him and 
enjoyed the joke from his place as a watchman 
instead, when his couriers in succession made 
their obeisance to the watchman on the throne. 
‘The watchman took advantage of ‘this unseemly 
„conduct of the king in the watchman’s guise, 
and ordered his being slain for such bad con- 
duct, The rule of the gato watchman apparently- 
became unpopularand a person named Vasabha 
of the Lambakanna race, and belonging to the 
northern provinces of Ceylon, apparently 
Тайпа, set up a rebellion and overthrowing 
Vasabha in battle occupied the throne for the 
long period of 42 years. The term Lamba- 
kanna designating the class of people to whom 
this ruler belonged, it seems as though the 
Tambakanna rulers were Tamils as well. Lamba- 
arpa means merely pendant ear. Whether 
that name was given to them because of the 
physical deformity, though brought about 
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artificially, of ears lengthened by making big 
holes in the lobes seems just possible. In 
the later period of the history of Ceylon and 
even of the Pandya country these Lamba- 
Kargas play an important part, and a number 
of chieftains in the present-day district 
of Ramnad are described as  Lambakannas 
im the Ceylonese account. "hey had a specific 
function to discharge on occasions of royal 
coronation though what exactly tho function 
was is not made clar 4 — Lambakanna- 
вита, apparently the chief of the Lamba- 
kannas, along with a number of chiefs of that 
class was sent by the victorious Ceylon general 
Lankspara to officiate at the coronation of a 
Pandya King in the twelfth century. If they 
belonged to the community of chieftains in that 
part of the district which is peculiarly the 
district of the so-called Nattukottai Chetties, 
the term Lambakanna may well. apply to them. 
‘The Lambakanna usurpation therefore would 
‘mean the usurpation by the warriors of the 
Lambakanna race who must have formed a 
recognised part of the military forces of tho 
state of Anuradhapura in Ceylon. ‘This ruler 
is described in the Mahavarnsa as having been 
a particularly pious monarch, who anxious to 
extend the short life that was predioted for him, 
did make very large donations to the Buddhist 
priests and institutions, and earned the grateful 
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encomiums of this class of people, ‘This Lam- 
bakanna chief was succeeded by his son for a 
short torm of three years; and his son Gaja- 
Мілка бати, ог more briefly Gajabhu, suc- 
oveded to the throne. lis rule, according to 
Goiger's chronology, beginning in 483 B. C. lasted 
from A.D, 171 to A.D. 198. The Mabüvaihin 
itsel has very little to say of him except that 
ie built a Vikara in honour of his mother and 
айра. He is also given credit for having con- 
structed a tank and a foy other minor works of 
merit to the Buddhist shrines, His reign is, 
however, of grent importance im South Indiam 
History as ho was the ruler of Ceylon who was 
present at the completion of the ceremony of 
the institution of the temple to Pattini-Davi 
in the Chara capital of Vanji. ‘The Silappadhi- 
Karam refers to him definitely.. as among the 
ings who wore present, along with others, on. 
the oocasion; the other ralers mentioned being 
the Aryan prinoes who were just released from 
~ prison, other Kings that wore similarly set at 
liberty, the rulers of Western Kongu, tho 
ings of Malva, and king Gajabāhu of Lanka 
"surrounded by the sea.” AIL of them prayed 
that tho goddess might honour their territory as 
she did that of the Chra, which was answered 
by a voice from the air proclaiming assent.’ 


?Stpredibram Canto 20, 1. 100-104. 
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‘This is in a way confirmed by a statement 
prefixed to the work either by the author him- 
felt or more likely by the authors friend or 
receptor or disciple, who usually write the 
introduction to the poem. ‘The statement in 
this part follows that in the body of the work, 
and states that these temples were built in the 
Chola, Pandya, Kongu and Lanka, and duly 
consecrated as a means of expiation for the 
suffering to which, at any rate, the Pandya 
country was subjected as result of the mis- 
carriage of justice which constituted the seed 
of the tragedy. The statement in the text is a 
prayer, and the statement in the preface is a 
record of the accomplishment of all that was 
prayed for; but the statement in the text itself 
is very clear and leaves no doubt as to tho 
contemporaneity of the “Red-Chera” with 
Gajabahu of Ceylon. ‘The introduction of the 
supernatural in the poem leads some scholars 
to doubt the historicity of sevèral of its 
statements. These scholars forget tbat the 
author was a younger brother of this selt- 
same Chéra. He refers more than once to 
the contemporary poet, his own friend and а 
much valued friend of his elder brother the 
king, Satan, the author of the com- 
panion work Maņimēkhalai, apart from the 
reference in the introduction to both the works, 
As a arya the two works together constitute 

19 
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‘one, as otherwise this work alone would deal with 
only the first threo of “the four ends of life” 
(chatur-vida-purushartha). I£ Gajabahu then 
went as far out as the court of the Chéra and 
constructed a temple to Pattini-devi why does 
not the Mahivaiío say so? ‘The Mahavathsa 
is essentially a history of Buddhism in Ceylon, 
and not a secular history of Ceylon, It deals 
with those kings of Ceylon whose benefactions 
to Buddhism were the greatest, and passes over 
those with rare exceptions, who were not Bud- 
ists with comparatively short notice. Tho 
establishment of the temple to Pattini-devi 
ald go just against the grain of Buddhist tradi- 
, and the Buddhist priests of the Mahavihara 
therefore apparently felt disinclined to record 
this particular incident. ‘There are other histories 
of Ceylon however, which have much more to 
say of this Gajababu. ‘They ascribe to him an 
invasion of the Ohola country for the recovery 
of a large number of the Ceylonese who were 
taken prisoners and who were detailed for work 
ab “the city of Kaveri in the country of Soli,” 
which apparently means they were set to work 
as prisoners in the eity of Kaveripattanam, the 
Chola capital, He is sid to have taken back 
some of the Buddha relies and Buddha's bogging- 
bom! which, according to this account, was carried 
away before his time. We know from tradition 
on this side of the channel that the great Chola 
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Жайка it was that constructed, or vastly 
enlarged the hola capital Puh&r or Kavéripatta- 
mam. We have noted already that one of the 
Tamil usurpers among tho seven carried away 
“ the alms-bow! of the master endowed with the 
ten miraculous powérs" that was in Anuradha- 
puram in the period B.C. 44-99, according to 
Geiger’s Chronology. One of these other ac- 
counts of Ceylon actually does state that the 
King of Ceylon on that occasion brought away 
the “foot ornaments of Pattini-dévi” and also the 
four arms of the gods. Thus the evidence on 
both sides seems inevitably to lead to tho conclu- 
sion that it was Gajabahu I of Ceylon that came 
into connection with the Tamil country. 

We have a date for Gajababu which 
we have not for the others. On the basis 
of the date of Buddha's nirsapa being 544-48, 
the Ceylon dating for Gajabahu would be 
112-182; with 483 B.O. for the Buddha's 
nirvana, the date in Christian era would be 171- 
198. Overlooking for the moment the dis- 
‘erepaney of 60 years, Gajabshu and his contem- 

^ poraries must be placed in the middle of the 
second century A.D. which is exactly the 
conclusion to which we have arrived without 
this specific chronological datum. Gajabihu's 


"Por falar reference io regerd to hs parole incident we 
+ PP 908207 of my" Aociant Inia” ‘The Rajeaiye мня by 
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relations with India as is clear from the above 
account was of a friendly character. He appears 
to havo been ono of those monarchs who like the 
monarchs of India in genoral patronised all reli- 
gions alike, and this latitudinarianism of the 
monarch was not quite approved of by the monk- 
ish chroniclers of the Mabüvibüre, on whose 
accounts the Mahāvarhsa is professedly based. 
The omission in the Mahavatisa proper of the 
details regarding the temple to Patti 

perfectly natural from the point of view of the 
orthodox Buddhists, but that is no evidence that 
that incident is not historical. 

‘The following extracts from the Rajavaliya 
contains a fuller account of Gajabshu’s doings? 
which it would be interesting to note here: 

“His son King Bapa, surnamed Vannesi or 
King (1) Vannésinambapa, (2) Sinnanambapa, 
reigned 8 years, During his reign the king of the 
Soli country landed on this island with an army 
of Tamils and carried away 12,000 prisoners.” 

“Gajaba, son of King Bapa Vannēsi, suc- 
coded to the throne. Опе night, when walking 
in the city, he heard a widow weeping because 
the king of Soli had carried away her children, 
He said within himself ‘some wrong has been 
done in this city,’ and having marked the door 
‘of her house with chalk, returned to his palace, 
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In the morning he called his ministers and in- 
quired of them what (they knew of any) acts 
of justice or injustice in the city. ‘Thereupon 
they replied, “O Great King, it is like a wedding 
house.’ ‘The king, being wroth with his minis- 
ters. sent for the woman, the door of whose house 
he had marked with chalk and asked her (why 
she wept). The poor woman replied, ‘I wept 
because among the 12,000 persons taken captive 
by the Soli king were my two sons? On hear- 
ing these words the king expressed anger against." 
his royal father, and, saying ‘I will go to- 
morrow and to the Soli country,’ assembled an 
army and went to Yapapatuna, thinking ‘I 
will (myself) bring back the people forcibly 
carried off by the king of Soli and having de- 
clared it openly, he dismissed the army. Taking 
the giant Nila with him he went and struck the 
sea with an iron mace, divided the waters in 
twain, and going quietly on arrived at the Soli 
capital, struck terror into the king of Soli, and 
seated himself on the throne like King Sak; 
whilst the giant Nila seized the elephants in the 
city and killed them by striking one against 
another. 

“The ministers informed the king of Soli 
of the devastation of the city thus being made. 
‘Thereupon he inquired of Gajaba, “is the 
Sinhalese host come to destroy this cit 
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Gojaba replied “I have a little boy who 
accompanied me; there is no army,” and 
caused the giant Nila to bo brought and 
made to stand by his side, Thereupon the king 
of Soli asked “why has your Majesty come 
‘alone without an army?" Gajaba replied, I 
have come in order io take back the 12,000 
persons whom your royal father brought here as 
prisoners in the time of my father.” To this 
, the king of Soli saying, “a king of our family it 
was who, in times past, went to the city of the 
sois and gained victory in the war with the 
“ Aauras;” rotusod to send for and deliver the 
men. Then Gajaba grew weoth and said “forth 
with restore my 12,000 people, giving 13,000 
more besides them ; else will I destroy this city 
and reduce it to ashes.” Having said this, he 
squeezed out water from sand and showed it; 
squeezed wator from his iron mace and showed 
that, Having in this way intimidated the king of 
Soli he received the original number supplemented 
by an equal number of men as interest making 
24,000 persons in all. He also took away the 
jewelled anklets of the goddess Pattini and the 
insignia of the gods of the four devala, and also 
the bowl-relic whioh had heen carried off in the 
fime of king Valagamba ; and admonishing the 
king not to act thus in future.” 
“On his arrival he landed the captives, sent 
cach eaptive who owned ancestral property to his 
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inherited estate and caused the supernumerary 
captives to be distributed over and to settle in 
these countries, vis, Alutkuruwa, Sarasiya- 
pattuwa, Yatinuwara, Udunuwara, Tupane, 
Hewahata, Dansiya, Pattuwa, Egoda Tiha and 
Magada Tiha. ‘This king reigned 24 years and 
went to the world of the gods. 

‘There is an interesting roference to а famine 
in the short reign of. Kunchan&ga of two years. 
‘This would correspond under the Geiger scheme 
to the years A.D. 248-44, but under the scheme 
of Ceylon chronology beginning B.C. 543, it 
would be A.D. 183-4. This latter dating would 
bring it over close to the date of a great famine 
in the Pandya country which figures in tradi- 
tions concerning the history of ‘Tamil literature. 
‘The famine in Ceylon is called Bka-Nalika 
famine, which means, under the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of similar expressions, that the staple 
grain, apparently rice, was sold at one Nalika 
(one-eighth of the standard measure) for each 
main unit of currency. ‘The next reign of 
importance in this religious history of Ceylon 
that brings Ceylon into connection with India 
is that of a Tissa known generally by his sur- 
name Vohārika-Tissa, the adjunct Voharika is 
the Pali form of Vyavahārika meaning, “ know- 
ing the law because he put an end to physical 
injury as a penalty under law." His reign 
is of importance in this particular connection 
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as it was then for the first time that the heretical 
sect of the Buddhists following the Vatulyat 
doctrine is said to have assumed importance in 
the island, ‘This heresy under Vohérike ‘lisse 
was suppressed by the king by means of а 
minister of his named Kapila, The king is said 
to havo followed the orthodox doctrine as a 
result of the discourses of the thera-Déva who 
was a resident of Kambugama, ‘This heresy of 
the Vatulya is said to have originated in A.B. 
762, the equivalent of A.D. 209 in the first year 
of the reign of Vobarika Tissa, according to 
‘Tormour the translator of the Mahavaria; the 
peculiarity „of the doctrine of these heretics 
consisted in regarding (1) the Buddha as a 
‘supernatural being, and (2) the doctrine (Dharma) 
as having been preached not by the Buddha 
himself but by Ananda his chief disciple? This 
ЕЕ COIT 
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seems to give us a clear indication of the cpn- 
neetion between this school of Buddhism and 
the school of Bhakti in Hinduism, thus appa- 
rently harmonising somewhat with this rising 
school of Hindu thought, such harmonising being 
one of the special features of Mahayana- Bud- 
dhism. Tarüktha makes a statement of value in 
this connection as, according to him, Nügirjuna's 
preceptor, the Brahman Rehula-Bhadra, the 
Mabayanist is said to have been “ much indebted 
tosage Krishna, and still more to Gan&éa.” This 
‘would ordinarily mean no more than that Mahi- 
yanism was indebted to special schools of 
Bhakti, both Vaishnava and Saiva, rather more to 
the latter than to the former. What minister 
Kapila did for suppressing this heresy we are 
not told. What exactly was the occasion that 
called for any special preaching on the part 
of the Thera-Dava we are left in equal darkness 
about; but so much is clear that the Vatulya. 
heresy had assumed such importance ad had 
apparently shown itself to be so aggressive that 
the attention of even the judicially-minded 
monarch was called for for keoping it under con- 
trol. If the date 209 A.D. could be regarded 
as the correct equivalent, it will lead us a long 
way towards settling the date of Nügürjuna. 
‘The Dava who discoursed effectively to this 
Vohārika Tissa and kept him in orthodoxy, it 
very probable, was the rival of Nagirjuna, 
18 
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who could not have lived very long anterior 
to this actual date. The importance of the 
connection between the coast region of Indi 
and Ceylon will appear Inter. The successor of 
this monaroh becamo a fugitive from the country 
as a result of an intrigue of his brother with 
the queen, and was sometime resident in the 
‘Tamil country. He returned from there at the 
head of a Tamil army and overthrowing his 
brother ruled as monarch. He was succeeded on 
his death by his elder brother’s son who ruled for 
another two yeirs followed by a short reign of 
one year of his son. Then there was a Lamba- 
anna usurpation by three officers of this race. 
There is record of another famine in the reign 
of Sri Sanghabodhi of two years, A.D. 800-802 
under the Geiger scheme. He was followed 
by the third of the Lambakannas Abhaya by 
name, who is known otherwise as Gothahaya or 
‘Meghavannabheys who had a reign of 13 
years. ‘There is a story regarding the last 
days of this Abhaya’s predecessor which 
resembles the story of the Tamil patron Kumana 
and his younger brother, and which is recorded 
in poems 158-105 of Puyanānnru. In either 
caso the story has reference to a prize put 
upon the head of a fugitive. In either case 
likewise, the fugitive offered to take off, and 
actually took of, his own hend io gratify 
a friend by enabling him to get the prize, 
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In this Abhayo's reign the Vetulya heresy comes 
into great prominence. He is said to have sup- 
pressed the heresy which had found great 
strength in the community of the Abhayagiri- 
‘Vihara, and had to exclude from the community 
60 of the herotical priests who went to the op- 
posite shore of the continent and found asylum 
there. A Bhikshu by name Sangamitta in the 
Chola country attached himself to one of these 
excommunicated priests and came to Ceylon 
with a bitter hatred of the orthodox community 
of the Mabavihara. Hoe is said to have been an 
expert in the exorcism of spirits and such other 
Dlack-art, Having defeated one of the chief 
monks of the Taparima, apparently of the or- 
thodox school, he attracted the attention of the 
monarch and rose so high in his favour as to be 
eventually appointed tutor to the sons of the 
king. Gothabhaya’s eldest son Jotta-Tissa when 
ho succeeded set upa persecution of such of 
the heretical ministers as would not take their 
place in the funeral procession of his late father. 
Fearing for his own life the chief herotic teacher 
Sangamitta had to go back to his country and 
await the accession to the throne of his other 
pupil Mahaséna, the younger of the two sons of 
Gothabhaya. At the death of the elder brother 
the heretical thera Sangamitta came back to 
Ceylon for the purpose of the consecration cere- 
mony of the young ruler. At his instigation 
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the orthodox community of the Mabürihüra 
got to be so far thrown into neglect that they 
abandoned the Vihara and left it vacant for 
a period of nine years. The Vihara and its 
properties wero appropriated by the state as 
‘unclaimed property. This persecution of the 
orthodox community led on to the proportionate 
rise of the community of the Abhayagiri-Vihara 
into importance chiefly through the instrament- 
ality of the Aera Sungamitta and minister Sopa." 

"heforthodox minister by name Müghavan- 
nahaya set up in rebellion, and, on the field of 
battle, made it up with the monarch and came 
ton understanding with him. In the mean- 
while Sangamitia and Sona were put to death 
through one of the King’s wives who was an 
orthodox devotes of the Mahsvibara. One of 
the great offences that Mahtséua gave to the 
orthodox community seems to have been the 
setting up of numbers of images of the Buddha 
and the building of regular temples for them, 
the Mahayanist practice apparently, ‘This time 
he must have set up the images of the Buddha 
within the Mahāvihāra itself at the instigation 
ot another priest Tissa. ‘This heretical temple 
in the near proximity of the Mahāvihāra was 
called Jotivana-Vibira in tho garden called Joti, 
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This action caused the vacating of the Maha- 
vihara for some time, and the matter was settled 
actually in favour}ot the orthodox community 
by the high judicial minister in spite of 
the wishes of the king to the contrary. The 
King is also said to havo founded three other 
Pikaras destroying the temples of the Brahma- 
nical gods. When this king Mahastna died the 
‘Mahavihara of the orthodox community and that 
of the Abhayagiri occupied positions practically 
of equal strength and uncompromising rivalry, 
so much so that tho Chronicler closes the ас. 
count ofhim with the following statement “thus 
this monarch Mahēsēna by his connection with 
illdisposed persons having performed, during 
the whole course of his existence, acts of piety 
and impiety, his destiny (after his death) was 
great to his merits.” ‘The inference from, this 
statement is clear, namely, that Mahāsēna 
whatever his own private predilections (which 
apparently inclined towards the heretical) let 
the two sections grow side by side, and perhaps 
‘even consed to exhibit any special favour to. the 
community of the Mahavihira. ‘This attitude 
‘was naturally unacceptable to the orthodox com- 
unity of the Mabāvihāra whose account actually 
constitutes the Mahsvathéa, 
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‘This brings us to the year A. D. 808 to 835 
‘equal to A. D. 825-852 according to the Geiger 
scheme or 60 years less on the basis of 549 for A. 
B.1, So up to the commencement of the fourth 
century the actual connection between Ceylon 
and South India may be described as one of 
hostility often political, but always to a certain 
degree religious in tho sense that Buddhism 
Which commanded the most influential clientele 
in Ceylon did not command the support, or gain 
even the sympathy, of the Tamils who eame into 
occupation of Ceylon from across the sea, Wo 
havo already noticed that the religious condition 
of South India was one of complete freedom. 
From such evidence as is available to us, there 
wore Buddhists and Jains pursuing peacefully 
each sect its own particular persuasion though 
it undoubtedly seems that Hinduism was the 
dominant religion. In the headquarters of the 
Chola Kingdom as well as of the Pandya, of 
Doth of which we get elaborate descriptions in 
works written by Buddhist, Jain aud Hindu, 
we find all of these co-existing, so much so that 
it would seem ordinarily to be difficult to infer 
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what exactly was the particular leaning of the 
monarch for the time being. The Vaidie learn- 
ing which was held in bigh esteem and of 
which we gain glimpses even in the writings ot 
authors professing religions hostile to the claims 
of the Veda seems, on the evidence of the poem 
from Puranantyu quoted above, specially от. 
ganised here for controverting what was regard- 
ed by this school as the false learning of those 
who ceased to hold the Veda in high esteem, 
‘That is not all. Puram 166 quoted above tran- 
slates (1l. 1-10). “Hail! descondant of a family 
of first among wise men who enjoy the reputa- 
tion of having perfected without defect the 
twenty-one kinds of sacrifice; who were learned. 
in the ancient Veda which is habitually much 
cultivated and which is unceasingly in the 
tongue of the venerablo Siva of long-matted 
Jocks; which has for its sole object Dharma 
which is four-footed and learnt, with the aid of 
the six auxiliary sciences, with a view chiefly 
to controvert with sucoess the truth-like convie- 
tions of those whose persuasions lie outside the 
Fada, ond to put a stop to their increase by im- 
posing upon people; understanding the actual 
truth of these seemingly true convictions, these 
ancestors of yours succeeded in exposing their 
hollowness and thus prevented their increase, 
OF such distinguished ancestry have you come 
into the world." 
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‘Whether the stimulus actually came from 
the north or no, there is nothing in the evidence 
for an inference either way; but Brahmanism 
in the Tamil country took the same development 
that it did take according to Sir R. G. Bhan- 
darkar, in the orthodox middle country of Hindu- 
stan, We see already the coming into promin- 
ence of the cult of particular gods such as Siva, 
Vishau or Krishna, ote. ‘The four gods, Siva, 
Baladéra, Krishoa and Subrahmanya referred 
to already as having been regarded as tho guid- 
ing divinitios of the world on the authority of 
poem by Narktrar are the divinities whose 
temples the Silappadhikiram describes as having 
existed in Madura and even Kaveripattaņam. 
Tt may be that the existence of the temples 
of a prominent character to these four in 
Madura was the reason for Navktrar’s convic- 
lion in the poem quoted above. We have 
heady pointed ont the importance that was 
attached, in the prevalent Hinduism of this 
part of the country, to sacrificos such as 
the Buddhists and even the Jains condemned. 

* In the society of Tamil India of those days the 
Brahman found tho celebration of these saori- 
ces normally allotted to him. The function 
and the celebrant alike cams to be treated with 
Great honour by the community as a wholo as 
benefactors of society. While therefore it would 
be safe to assort that the heterodox sects of the 
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Buddhists and Jains were allowed to prosper 
peacefully and there was no persecution in the 
country, it would still, on the evidence available, 
bear assertion that the orthodox Hinduism was 
the religion of the south. ‘This Hinduism had 
already undergone a certain degree of modifica- 
tion towards subordinating the purely ritualistic 
part of the Brahmanie religion by a very strong 
infusion of the devotional element in it. While 
tho Brahman was expected rigorously to con- 
form to his duties as the sacrificer for the com- 
munity, the rest of the community could look 
forward, in the security that the Brahman was 
discharging bis duties to the community as a 
whole, to the attainment of earthly prosperity 
hore in this world and salvation in the next 
by the comparatively easier method of devotion, 
each to the god of his heart, The notion of 
god and that of a ministering priest to stand 
between God and individual man already come 
into relief, This peculiar feature of devotion 
to god under the right guidance of a preceptor 
is a feature peculiar to Bhakti on the one side 
and to the development of Buddhism of the 
‘Mahayana form in its more abstruse aspect on 
the other. "his feature seems io have been 
the peculiar feature of the heterodox Vatulya 
followers (of the Abhayagiri Vihira) of Buddhism 
itself, and be it noted it is a development of 
Buddhism which as noticed by the Ceylon 
14 
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Buddhists is peculiar to the continental part 
set over against their own coast; in other words, 
he Tamil country and tho region adjoining. 
lé would seem therefore as though the school 
of Bhakti and the Vetulya heresy of Buddhism 
alike were tho developments of Brahmanism and 
Buddhism respectively as a result of the same or 
similar influences. It Nagarjuna’s association 
with Srr-Gailam should turn out to be historical, 
and if he were the contemporary of Arya Dava 
itis quite likely that Nagixjuna’s responsibility 
for this feature of Mahayana Buddhism is 
easy understandable. Arya Dava tho rival of 
‘Nagarjuna seems the sameas Dava who preachéd 
the Ceylon Vohürika-Tissa into orthodoxy. "The 
term Arya may atte all mean im that partioular 
connection no more than Acharya." 

At the end of this first stage of our enquiry 
into the history of Brahmanism in South India 
we have come to this state of things before the 
rise of the Pallavas in the south. Brahmanism 
of the Vedio character came from the north and 
established ready superiority over such indigenous 
systems of religion as existed, if these could 
Vo called systems at all. ‘The Brahmans that 
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the whole society by a certain degree of 
austere simplicity and of loyal discharge of their 
duty to the community which involved a sacri 
fice of all their time and energy in the doing. 
‘The system of ritual they brought with them 
жаз very complicated and required more or less 
complete detachment for performance. They 
did perform this duty, and there wasa wide- 
spread notion that the performance of his saori- 
fice and the maintenance of tho holy fire were 
essential tothe prosperity of the community. 
Hence it was enjoined upon him as a duty that 
he owed to the community to do this laborious 
and troublesome task faithfully. Remissness 
in detail, ог failure in the performance, either 
of them involved some kind of calamitous 
visitation for society, and his service therefore 
was regarded asof peculiar value to the commu- 
nity. ‘Thus we see how he arrived at the first 
two of his duties, the performance of sacrifice, 
and getting others to perform such. 

Learning got associated with the Brahman 
probably from the daysof the Rig Véda itself. 
‘At any mate in the next stage of development 
when the hymns got to have a ritualistic signi- 
flcance a class bad necessarily to be detailed for 
the preservation of this learning. While there- 
fore learning, even holy learning, was the 
common property of all the twice-born, its 
development and growth naturally required a. 
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special section of the community to be set 
apart for the parsuit of it, and either that, com- 
manity became Brahman or the Brahman took 
up that duty along with the one already des- 
cribed. Thus by a process almost of natural 
selection he became the custodian of learning. 
Not content merely with being the custodian he 
added the important function of dispensing this 
learning, so that he became not merely the 
special student who learnt all that was worth 
earning at the time, but he also regarded it as 
his duty to hand down the torch of learning 
‘undiminished, if not improved and extended. 
‘This brings us to the othor two of his functions 
in the Tamil country, learning and teaching. 
‘This double function gave him, as it were, the 
natural right to be the authority for consultation 
and guidance in matters relating to conduct in 
society. It was not merely teaching of book- 
learning that he took upon himself, but the far 
more serious duty of “ perfecting the people ” 
(janapakoatā). This “ perfecting of the people” 
which, in more modern language would mean 
civilizing the people, involved in the peculiar 
circumstances of the times the free gift of 
education and the free acceptance of rewards 
therefor. One was not to teach for fees but hav- 
ing been taught there was the moral obligation 
‘on the part of the taught to contribute his mite 
to the continued maintenance of the beneficent, 
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office. It was not merely an obligation on the 
part of tho taught, but became gradually to be 
felt as an extended obligation upon the whole 
of the society. Those that were capable of 
being taught should have the opportunity to 
teach themselves, and thus arose the obligation 
to maintain the Brahman on the part of society. 
‘That brings us to the third pair of his fonctions, 
the giving and the receiving in gilt. He taught 
freely and laboured hard to elevate s 

‘The people gave freely and maintained 
comfort in order that he may pursue the good 
‘work untrammelled by considerations as to his 
maintenance. We thus find that the duties 
specially allotted to the Brahman and the privi- 
leges to which he became specially entitled were 
both alike the natural development of his posi- 
tion in society and the function that he allotted 
to himself, The following passage from. the 
Satapatha Brühmana puts the whole of his duties 
‘and responsibilities in a nut-shell : 

“The study and teaching (of tho Veda) are a soaree 
f pleure to bim, be becomes ready-minded, and inde- 
pendent of others; and day by day, he acquires wealth 
He sleeps penectully ; he isthe best physician for himself; 
and (pesi) to bim are the restraint of the senses, 
delight on the one and, ‘growth of intelligence, fame and 
"he aab of perfecting people. Tho growing of intelligence 
gives rise to foor datien attaching to tho Brabmanas— 
Beabmanical desent, » befttng deportment, fame and 
“perfecting of the people; and the people that are being 
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"ромео guard the Brabman by four datios—by (showing 
him) respect and liberality, and by (geting him) scoarity 
‘gina oppression and searity against capital panishment.” 





Much the same ies is conveyed in a far moro 
simple way when tho Tamil poot speaks of a 
royal family as the one which had never known 
to do anything that would cause pain of mind to 
a Brahman. 

On Brahmanism so constituted camo to bear 
new influences for the rudiments of which 
Wwe have to go back to times much earlier, and 
that influenco is tho rising cult of Bhakti. 
Bhalti involves the notion of a personal God 
who intervenes in tho affairs of man for the 
benefit of humanity. We can see the emergence 
of the notion of the personal God in the Sata- 
patha Brahmapa’ itself in the strident Vishnu. 
‘This theistic notion of personal God and of 
service to him comes in its further development 
to be known as Bakti, ‘This was the orthodox 
answer to the rising of agnostic cults of Bud- 
dhism and Jainism, and in its further develop- 
ment it influenced both Brahmanism and 
Buddhism vitally as we saw. ‘The modification 
of orthodox Brahmanism of the Vedio kind by 
tho influenco of this new and still orthodox cult 
ot Bhakti we shall traco in the next section, 
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‘A theistic system of Bhakti consists in the 
worship of a personal God who is the Creator 
and Lord of tho Universe. Devotion to him 
by unremitting service is the best way to the 
attainment of salvation or release from the ever- 
recurring cycle of births and deaths, and as 
such become recognisable as a system in the age 
of religious ferment of the Upanishads. ‘The 
natural development of this religious ferment 
ed to the rising of Buddhism and Jainism in 
the east. A more legitimate and orthodox 
system also grew simultaneously in the home of 
orthodoxy in the middle country of Hinduism, 
"This system is represented both in the Navayantya, 
section of the Mahabharata as well as in the 
Bhagavat Gita. Both of these Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar traces to a period anterior to the 
rise even of Buddhism and Jainism, but 
not in an organised form. He would regard 
the Grits asa system which came into existence 
as a protest against the atheistic systems 
which resulted from the intellectual ferment 
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of the age of the Upanishads. ‘The following 
is Sir R. G. Bhandarkars summary of the 
position: “The state of things which must 
have led to the evolution of the religion of 
the Gita seems to me to be this, About the 
time when the systems of religion we have 
been considering arose, there was a tendency 
amongst the people which often worked 
itself out, as is evident from the Pali birth- 
stories, to give up worldly lite and betake 
themselves to residence in forests or moun- 
tains. Even Buddhism, Jainism and other like 
systems considered am ascetic life to be a sine 
(qua non of religious elevation. There is reason 
to believe that Sramanas existed before the rise 
‘of Buddhism. The religious systems that had 
sprang up were mostly atheistic. The Indian 
mind had become prone to indulge in mere 
moral discourses and thoughts on moral exalta- 
боп, unassociated with a theistic faith as appears 
clear from Buddhism and other systems, and 
also very dry moral dissertations of which the 
‘Mahabharata is ful. Such a system as that of 
the Bhagavat Giti was therefore necessary to 
counteract these tendencies. Theistic ideas were 
so scattered in the Upanishads, that it was 
necessary for practical purposes to work them 
"up in a system of redemption capable of being 
grasped easily. These appeared to be tho condi- 
tions undor which the Gita came into existence. 
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I am mot inclined to dissolvo Vüsudóra and 
Arjuna into solar myths; Vasudéva could not 
have been living when tho Bhagavat Gits was 
composed as a discourse delivered by him, any ` 
more than Buddha was living when his dis- 
courses wero reduced to the form of books. Tt 
is worthy of remark that both of them are 
called Bhagavats when speaking. Vasudeva, 
must already have been deified before tho Bha- 
gavat Grts was written.” ‘The School of Bhakti 
therefore can go back to Vedic beginnings 
reaching back to the Upanishads certainly and 
may be traced even anterior to this particular 
stage of development. Asa system it may be 
regarded as pre-Buddhistic judged by the Grt& 
alone. Bhakti consists as was already pointed 
out in love of God and complete devotion to 
‘Him. Such a notion is traceable in some of 
the Upanishads themselves. As a system the 
school of Bhakti regards Vasudéva as the 
supreme soul, the internal soul of all souls, Ho 
is regarded as the supreme creator. All living 
beings are represented by Sankarshana, who 
is a form of Vasudéva. From Sankarshana 
sprang Pradyumna, the mind and from Pra- 
dyumna, Anirudha, self-conscionsness. From 
him sprang Brahma. The first four are regarded 
as the four Pyahas of the supreme, A similar 
hier archy of gods is found in connection with 
the school of the Tantra only instead of 
15 
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Vasadévo, Mahzésara has to be substituted and 
perhaps evon behind this the great mother or 
Turk On a detailed consideration of 
references in literaturo Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
arrives at the conclusion “ Still it is doubtful, 
‘and it may be taken for granted that the two 
Vyüas Yisudéra and Senkarsbama only were 
known up to the time of tho earliest inscription. 
Which is to bereferred to about the beginning 
of the first century beforo the Christian era, so 
thot the system of four VyWlas was not fully 
developed up to that timo.” From this he draws 
the further inference that as the Bhagavat Gita 
has no specific reference to the four Fyithas it 
must have been composed at a time anterior to 
‘his period and to a period up to which wo could 
traoo references to the Pynhas in literature 
reaching back to the 4th century B.O. The 
worship of Vasudeva and Baladóva, among the 
very large number of deities including even 
animals and trees is referred to in a passage in 
tho Buddhistic Niddasa referable to the 4th 
oentury В.С. There is a reference to a shrine 
to Sankarshapa in the Arthastetra, Patanjali 
refers to Vüsudóra as God in his comment on 
Panini IV, 3, 98. In an insoription at Ghasundi 
in Rajputana thero is a reference to the temple 
for Sankarshana and Väsudēva. This inscription 
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is dated about 200 B. C. on Palmographical 
grounds alone! The Besnagar inscription refors 
to the erection of a Garudadhvaja “in honour 
of Vasudeva the God of Gods.” That was 
Constructed by one who bore a Greek name 
Helio-dora who describes himself as the 
son of Diya and as a Bhagavata, He further 
states that ho was a nativo of Takshaéila and 
was an ambassador of the Yavana Antalikita to 
Bhagabhadra, probably ruler of eastern Malva. 
"This inscription is referable to the second 
century beforo Christ. Thero is a reference to 
Sankarshap and Vasudéva im the Nanaghat* 
inscription No. 1, dated tho frst century of the 
Christian era on palwographical grounds. The 
particular way in which the name Vasudeva, 
‘occurs in the Satra of Panini and tho explana- 
tion that Patanjali offers support, the presump- 
tion that Vasudava was regarded as a divine 
person even in the days of Panini, Clearly 
historical references therefore take back the 
worship of Sankarshana-Vasudéva to the 4th 
century B.O. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar however 
doubts whether the four Vyas were known so 
early and concludes “It may be taken for 
granted that the two Vyaias, Vasudeva and 
Sonkarshana only were known up to the time 


of the latest inscription which is to be referred 
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to abont the beginning of the first century be- 
ore the Christian era, so that the system of 
four Pyühas was not fully developed up to that 
time"! Apart from these however tho learned 
doctor would regard tho essential teaching of 
the Bhakti sohool traceable in the Upanishads 
themselves. He gives reference to two pas 
sages from the Upanishads, which contain 
aoccorliàg to him, "a verse to the effect that 
this supreme soul is not to be attained by leo- 
tares (from a teacher), nor by intelligence nor 
by much learning; He is to be attained by him 
whom the supreme soul favours; to him ће 

7 discloses his form. Again we have the doctrine 
hat the supremely wise Being, the life of all, 
leads a man to do good deeds, whom he desires 
to elevate (K. U. II, 8); and another that God 
welling in the heart of all beings controls them 
which latter forms the subject of a celebrated 
passage in B. 0. Ш, 7. From this it is clear, 
that the doctrine that the individual soul is 
dependent on the Supreme and that the latter 
alone works out the salvation was acknowledged 
in Upanishadic times.” Wo shall show lator 
on that this is exactly the doctrine of the 
Southern school of Bhakti. 
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South India, its Special Home, though not ite 
Origin. 

‘This idea of Bhakti or devotion to a personal 
od is traceable in the earliest extant pieces of 
‘Tamil literature. Some of the oldest poems 
contain references to theistic gods both Vaish- 
mava and Saiva, and what is more to the four 
cyühas for which Sir R.G. Bhandarkar could 
find no clear reference in Sanskrit literature 
before the Ist century B.C. ‘The Paripadal an 
ancient poem of the Sangam collection contains 
among one of its oldest pieces an unmistakable 
reference to the four ‘vyaias of Vishnu, Its 
poem 9 is devoted entirely to Vishnu, for whom 
there aro a number of other poems in tho same 
collection where various other adio aspects of 
the God are adverted to, but nothing so clear as 
this to the four vyūħas. Tho worship of Krish- 
ya anà Baladēva seems to havo been quite an 
ordinary feature of ‘Tamil civilization in the 
earliest periods of which we have knowledge. 
One of the oldest of South Indian ' shrines for 
which we have a reference is devoted to the wor- 
ship of Krishna, ‘This feature of that temple 
seems to have continued till about the 8th con- 
fury A. D. Among the numbers of temples 
mentioned as having existed in Kaveripatianam, 
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"tho capital of he Cholasin tho first century of 
tho Christian era figure temples to Krishna and 
Baladéva, ‘Temples to these two are found 
mentioned among tho four principal shrines of 
‘Madura, namely those to Siva, Krishna, Baladava 
and Subramapya, These are again the four 
deitios celebrated by tho poot Narkīrar tho Pre- 
sient of the Third Sangam in Madura, A. 
number of minor deities do of course come in 
for reference particularly among the deities to 
whom temples were found in Kaveripattanam, 
‘This multitude of gods and godlings to whom 
temples were in existence in the same city 
referred to in the Buddhistic work Manimékbalai 
in general torms; all temples beginning from that 
“to Him with an eye in the forehead and ending 
with that to the Būta in the public square, A 
similar sontiment in Maduraik-Kanji was already 
referred to. ‘The early grammatical work Tolk- 
‘Sppiyam referring to the presiding deities over 
‘the various divisions of a country refers to the 
forest country presided over by Krishna, the hill 
country presided over by Subrahmanya, the 
Plain country presided over by Indra (the king), 
fhe country on the sea-shore presided over by 
Varuna; the Vedio gods Varuna and Indra being 
brought into line with Subrahmanya and Krishna, 
‘Wosee therefore the germs that fructified into the 
school of Bhakti, both Vishpu-Bhakti and Siva. 
Bhakti, in tho Tamil country already, and they 
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exhibit the features which the northern school 
of Bhakti does in all its detail. In tho course 
of development South Indin came to be regarded 
as the special provenance of Bhakti although the 
Радіо form of ritualistic religion was maintained 
by the colonies of Brahmanas who had come 
and settled down, and who were countenanced 
and maintained by the ruling powers and society 
as a whole. The unmistakable beginning of 
this development we could see already in early 
‘Tamil liteature. Several of tho features pecu- 
liar to the Gita itself aro found in the poems 
devoted to Vishnu, and even some of those more 
abstruse features for the worship of God, reach- 
ing behind the Bhagavat Gita itself to the Upa- 
nishads, 


The Aryan Character of ite Literature, 


This makes it clear that the literature of the 
the South taking into consideration only the 
literature extant, is essentially Aryan in charac- 
tex, exhibiting, no doubt, occasional features 
other than Aryan which get absorbed into the 
system. Buddhist and Jain works must neces- 
sarily have this character of the northern litera. 
turo by the very necessities of their origin ; not 
so the Hindu part of the literature of tho Tamils, 
‘Theso show unmistakably their Brahmanical 
character, not because they necessarily originated 
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from or were handled by the Brabmans,— 
‘and this feature is to a great extent true—but 
because of something deeper still than that. 
‘Writers who were Buddhists and Jains, writers 
that wero not Brahman exhibit this special cha- 
racler of the literature that bas come down to 
us, Tt is possible to refer to numbers of poems 
in any collection referable to this period and 
known collectively ss the Sangam collection 
which show this tendency very plainly. We 
shall examine the most characteristic of Tamil 
‘works with a view to this end and see how far 
there is any Aryan influence traceable in it. 





Before proceeding to that examination, however, 
it is worth while pointing out at once that. it is 
acknowledged on all hands by common tradi- 
tion that the Tamil language originate with 





Šiva and that its grammar was put into systema- 
tio form first by Agastya and then by his disciple 
tho author of the Tolkāppiyam on the model of 
tho Aindra School of Grammarians. Tho earli- 
est tradition regarding tho emigration of these 
people exhibits Aryan lead also. Tt was Agastya 
that led the emigration. The bulk of the people 
belonging to the ruling and agricultural classes 
were led forward by him in a colony from 
south-western Hindustan, tho land of Krishna. 
It is thoy that destroyed forests aud turned 
those into arable land; in other words, intro- 
duced the fist elements of civilization from the 
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north. ‘This tradition no doubt states that 
‘Agastya’s grammar preceded that of Pānini and 
that the division of the Vëdas accepted in the 
Tamil country is based on the older Sakas, rather 
than the division into four recognised groups by 
Vyasa, ‘The only authority extant for all these 
traditions however, it must be noted, is tradition 
preserved for us by the commentators of a much 
later period; and the one that is preserved 
which offers full details is that preserved by the 
Brahman commentator Nachchinirkiniyar who 
lived in the twelfth or the thirteenth century. 
We are not however dependent upon this late 
tradition for our authority. We can trace 
innumerable details in the body of the literature 
in original that has come down tous, and if 
these details should be put together it becomes 
fairly clear that so far as literary Tamil is con- 
comed it is undoubtedly of Aryan character with 
equally indubitable traces of other than Aryan 
features in it, features which are far too primi- 
tive in comparison. 
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OHAPTER VI. 


Tue Kopat: A OHARAOTERISITOALLY 
‘Tass Orassto. 


Among the number of works and collections 
that have come down to us from this remote 
period, most of which have a character of their 
own, tho Kupal of Tiruvallavar stands easily pre- 
"eminentasapeculiarly Tamil classic. ‘The word 
“Kual” means no more than short literally, be- 
cause the whole work is composed of stanzas in the 
aphoristic couplets of 4 and 8 fect respectively; 
henee the namo Kupal. Tt is actually composed 
0f 1380 of these stanzas divided into 138 chapters. 
These are again thrown into three larger groups 
Which give another name for tho work muppül 
(troarga, three kinds). This division into three 
consists of three out of four divisions which 
go by the name “objects of life ” (purushartha). 
‘This is supposed to be a peculiarity of that work. 
Tt is a peculiarity no doubt, but not so character- 
istic of Tamil as there isa corresponding division 
known to the Sanskritists who speak of the 
troarga which is the exact equivalent of muppal. 
Tt can be desoribed as a didactic work the 
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purpose of which is to enforce the teachings of 
ethics common to all religions then obtaining 
im India, so that whatever might be the actual 
persuasion adopted by the individual he would 
still find a guide for conduct in life in this 
work. Being thus eclectic in character, Bud- 
dbists, Jains and Brahmans claimed the work 
as relating to their particular form of religion, 
while there are not people wanting who would 
seo in the work an anti-Brahmanical character, 
recognising it at the seme time as relating to 
the religion of the Hindus. 

‘The four objects of life are, as is well-known, 
Dharma (righteousness), Artha (wealth), Kama 
(Love) and Moksha (Salvation). ‘The work of 
course gives Tamil names for these respectively 

+ Aram, Poral, Inbam and Vidu, which are the 
exact Tamil equivalants of the corresponding 
Sanskrit terms. ‘Tho author omits any elabo- 
rate treatment of tho last for the very logical 
reason that thatis not a subject which lends itself 
to didactic treatment, being unearthly in its 
character. If the first three objects of life are 
attained by adopting a moral life, the other 
follows inevitably in consequence. Hence the 
omission of the fourth in this. The book devotes 
34 chapters of the 188 to righteousness taking 
into it all the four stages of disciple, house- 
holder, a retired life and that of the hermit, the 
four well-known Brahmanieal divisions of life. 
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Ot these the life of the house-holder comes in 
for elaborate treatment naturally in 20 chapters. 
‘then follows forest life treated in 10 and lastly 
comes the life of renunciation dealt with in 8 
chapters; ono chapter is devoted to the study of 
fate, Following this comes the part relating to 
life in society which presupposes some kind of 
Government. In this section particularly, the 
indebtedness. to the Arthasistra of Obanakya 
stands out clear, Almost the same division of 
treatment happens to be followed as in Kaman- 
daka’s Niti Sastra if not.the Artha Sastra itself. 
"The section on King is treated in 25 chapters, 
minister in 10, the country, fortifications and 
royal wealth each in one chapter, army in two, 
alliance in 5, enmity in 6 ond other miscella- 


neous matters relating to the conduct of the + 


king, the conduct of subjects, the conduct of 
agriculture, eto,, in 19 chapters making a total 
of 70 chapters for this section ont of the 193, 
Comingito the section on love the division follows 
the characteristic flora, the feelings evoked and 
the actions resulting therefrom. "hoso are all 
treated in the remaining 25 chapters, ‘That the 
author of the Kural knew the Artha Sastra is 
very clearly in evidence. Ono Kupal, as pointed 
out by the commentator Parimal AJahar, is not 
capable of interpretation properly and has ac- 
tually been misread for want of knowledge of 
the Arthacastra text, 
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‘Therefore then it must be posterior tothe 
Artha Śastra. It is quoted with acknowledgment 
in the Manimēkhalai, and, without the explicit, 
reference, in a few places in the Silappadhike- 
ram, thus referring it to a period before the 
two, ‘There is a collection of poems in ap- 
preciation of this work ascribed to the members 
of the “Thid Tamil Sangam,” including 
în it one stanza each by “the voice in the 
ain" Sarasvati, Siva and the contemporary 
Pandya Uggrap-Poru-Valudi, the other 49 
by the forty-nine members of the famous 
‘Academy. ‘The fact that one of the mem- 
bers Sattanse actually quotes from it im- 
plies that the work had already attained to a 
certain amount of vogue among the learned. 





Srroso Ixrustox or Sawskert CULTURE; 
ExmicAL xp Portrtca. 

“We have already pointed out that the pocu- 
lior feature in the Kura} of dealing with only 
the first three of the four objects of life is not 
altogether so peculiar, having regard to the 
notion exhibited in Manu in regard о froarga 
im Chapter II, Sloka 224 ‘The author of the 
Kural apparently adopted the same principle 
as the sloka of Manu above referred to, . That 
that was the principle adopted, and the actual 
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those particular ines, taking. into consideration 
even the Faidio four stages of life are found 
explained in an old manuscript which contains 
an introduction to the commentary by Parimél 
Alahar. This authority considers the first four 
sections, namely, invocation, celebration of rain, 
celebration of those that renounce the world 
and the celebration of conduct as purely intro- 
ductory, and the following chapters take up, one 
after the other, conduct in household, in forest 
Jife and lastly in renunciation, thus taking up 
34 of the chapters. ‘Then follow the 70 cha 
ters dealing with polities in the widest sense of 
the term being synonymous with all that con- 
stitutes earthly prosperity. ‘Then follows the 
chapter bearing on the kind of life dealing with 
‘the relation between man and woman. In this 
he adopts to afar more prominent, degree the 
customary divisions of land in Tamil along with 
much that may bo found in tho northern lore. 
To show how far this didactic work, the profes- 
sed purpose of which is to enforce moral con- 
duct of an eclectic kind so as to provide а 
goneral rule of conduct for all, whatever their 
religion, is indebted to the Artha Sastra, we 
„have only to refer in some little detail to chapter 
51 ot tho work dealing with the selection of 
ministers by the king. The first verse of this 
chapter contains an expression which indicates 
unmistakable afinity with Kauțilyws Artha 
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Sastra. The substance of the verse is that aman 
before being selected for admission into the body 
of ministers should bo tested by the four ways 
of righteousness, wealth, love and fear of life. 
‘This is subjecting the man to temptation in the 
various ways to which a minister is peculiarly 
liable. In these four items the first three are 
common enough, but the last one is an expres- 
sion which according to the commentator was 
misunderstood and altered into a wrong reading 
for lack of knowledge of the original source of 
inspiration, that source being Book 1, Ch. 10 
of the Artha Sastra (translation) or Chapter 6, 
page 16 of the toxt, referring to what Chinakya 
calls upada, ‘The last expression in Tamil is 
шуб” aokcham literally fear for life. ‘The second 
of these two words has been altered into “ècñ- 
cham” meaning “ that which remains.” These 
are the four upadās that Chümakya refers to. 
"That the commentator is not drawing from his. 
imagination is fully in evidence in the following 
eight out of nine verses constituting this chapter. 
Bach one of them refers directly to the various 
‘objections of schools of politicians referred to 
in the Artha Süstra, Chapter VIII of the tran- 
slation or Chapter IV of the original. Except 
for the difference in the name of two of those 
quoted, which may be after all alternative 
names, the whole chapter agrees point for point 
with Chapter VIII of the Artha Sastra. The 
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last verso winds up the discussion by agreeing 
with the conviction arrived at by Kaulilya. 
‘The only pity of tho whole is that these authors 
are not so named in the text itself. We have 
no right to expect it having regard to the fact 
that the whole of this work is thrown into the 
form of aphorisms which have necessarily to be 
vory brief, and, as was pointed out already, each 
one of these verses could contain only 7 feet, 
four and three each, in two lines. But to any 
dispassionate reador tho similarity of idea is 
quite clear, detail for detail, so that there is no 
reasonable doubt left that the author of the 
Kural had full knowledge of: tho Artha Sastra 
апі adopted several ofits conclusions strangely 
enough. . It is to the credit of Tamil scholarship. 
of an elder ago that this similarity had already 
been pointed out by a commentator who preceded 
Parimël Alsharin this work) It is possible to 
refer to à number of other verses in which the 
relation between the Kuyal and the Niti Sastra 
of Kamandaka appears very plainly, and it 
well-known fact that the Kamandaka is only 
an abridgment of the Artha Sastra of Chāņakya, 
and the author acknowledges his indebtedness 
to this latter work and its author. We shall 
indicate the similarity, only in respect of just 
a few other Sanskrit works. 
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Кар 250 whero the author says ^Tt is better 
by far not to Kill for eating than celebrate a 
thousand sacrifices” may be compared with 
Manu, Chapter V, Sloka 53. “He who during 
a hundred years annually offers a horse sacrifice, 
and he who entirely abstains from meat obtain 
the same reward for their meritorious “conduct.” 
Kuşa] 166 which says that he that grows jealous 
of another's making gifts will himself with all 
his relatives suffer without food and clothing 
is found in the Dana Chandrika, Kupa) 256 
which says if there were no people in the world 
that would kill for eating there would be none 
in tho world to kill at all is an idea embedded 
in the Bhishmaparva of the Mahabharata, Kura} 
58 again: "If women only conducted them- 
selves faithfully and dutifully they would lead a. 
‘much respected life im heaven." "his may be 
compared to Chapter V, Sloka 156 or 156 of 
‘Manu “no sacrifice, no vow, no fast must be por- 
formed by women apart (from their husbands); if 
a wife obeysher husband she will for that (reason 
alone) be exalted in heaven. A faithful wife 
who desires to dwell (after death) with her 
husband must never do anything that might 
displease him who took her hand whether he 
was alive or dead.” It is hardly necessary to 
multiply quotations. Surprising asit may seem 
at first sight that thero is such an intimate 
connection between the two cultures the Áryan 
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andthe Dravidian in Kupal, we would be no 
less surprised if it had been otherwise having 
regard to the historical circumstances under 
‘which this remarkable work had been produced 
in the Tamil land. A close study of the work 
im intimate connection with Sanskrit literature 
goes to heighten our admiration of the extra- 
ordinary learning of the commentator Parimél 
‘Alakar, who in many of these matters exhibited 
these features most accurately. That bis judg- 
ment that the author of the Kural set before 
himself a work which would give to everybody 
‘practical rule of conduct in life irrespective of 
his peculiar religion, and therefore it is a work 
eclectic in character and liable to be claimed 
by the various sections of people as belonging 
peculiarly to themselves is fully justified. ‘The 
work has reference to the Hindu society of South 
India and that the author had much respect 
for Brahmans and Brahmanism as an integral 
part of the social order is unmistakably im 
evidence im tho following three verses : Kupa} 
134 states briefly that the Veda if forgotten could 
be learnt again, but the Brahman loses his charac- 
tor if he falls off from conduct peculiar to his sta- 
tion, Kura] 548 lays down that the righteous rule 
of a monarch stands as the main support of the 
learning of the Brahman and righteousness ; 
and Kura} 560 similarly states that if the king 
ceases to render protection cows will cease to 
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yield and Brahmans who have to do their six- 
fold duty will forgot their learning, the Veda, In 
cach one of these cases the consequences are 
regarded as nothing short of calamitous io society. 
Tt may not be possible positively to assert that 
‘the author was of the Brahmanical persuasion, 
as other than Brahmans, even Buddhist and Jain 
authors often speak in the same strain of the 
Brahman as a member of Hindu society; but on 
а dispassionate examination of the work there 
seems justification for the assumption that the 
author of the Kura) though undoubtedly belong- 
ing to a lower caste was Brabmanioal in religion. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Tae Rise op mue PALAVAS. 


The question who the Pallavas were is one 
which can hardly bo described as being out 
of the stage of discussion yet. The theory 
that eld the field till recently almost 
unchallenged was that they were a tribe of 
foreigners supposed to be of Parthian origin who 
having effected a lodgment in the part of the 
country near the mouth of the Indus; moved 
southeastwards gradually till they came to bo 
found in possession of the region dominated by 
Капеш, ‘The main reason for this contention 
is thata class of people called Palhavas figure 
among the lists of tribes on that frontierin tho 
Ramiyans, the Mahabharata and other such 
sources of information, They are also found 
to figure among the enemies overthrown by th 
Satavahanas, namely Gautamiputra Sütakarni 
and his son, ‘The Ceylon chonicle also mentions 
a tract of country which seems to be located 
in that region whioh is named in the Mahāvaméa, 
Pallivabbogge. This collection of references io 
the Pallavas is held to justify the conclusion 
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that they were a body of foreigners who entered 
India by way of Baluchistan, and moved on till 
they hinduised themselves so far as to forget 
their foreign origin and raise no suspicions 
among the peoples over whom they imposed 
their authority. There are, however, grave 
difficulties in the way of accepting this appa- 
rently satisfactory account as we have some 
information in Tamil literature which militates 
strongly against this viow of their origin. We 
have already pointed out that in the days of the 
early Cholas, Kancht was a Chola Viceroyalty, 
Palatine Viceroyaliy though it was. We have 
already given a number of references to show 
that the Tamils regarded Pulikat as their nor- 
thern boundary, and the people or the tribes 
that inhabited the region immediately north of 
it have invariably been referred to as speaking 
a language different from that of the Tamils. 
‘Those people are invariably referred to as 
Vadukan, which is the name by which the 
Telugus are ordinarily known in the ‘Tamil 
country to-day. But in that early age the term 
‘Vadukar seems to have been invariably applied 
both to the Telegus and the Kannada people 
across the Tamil frontier. 

‘Even the Periyapurinam a work of the early 
12th century observes this classification as it 
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speaks of the Karnitakas as Vadukar! That 
designation is still preserved in the name of the 
Badagas of he Nilgiis. ‘The region on the 
eastern side of this portion of the Peninsula 
occupied by this people is the region where we 
find tho earliest memorials of Pallava rale. 
‘When the Pallavas emerge into the full light of 
history we find them in possession of Kanchi. 
‘Whether they were Tamils or ‘Telugus they are 
people we find along the region between the 
lower course of the Krishna and the river Pala. 
‘To begin with, this region, at least the major part 
of it, was designated Tondamandalam in those 
days. Tn regard to their origin and their previous 
habitatwe have already exhibited a certain number 
of references from the old classical collection 
‘Ahananoyu referring to what actually constituted 
‘Tondantdu ; both Kénchtand (Tiropati) were alike 
included in this territorial division Tongamanda- 
lam. We have also quoted an old passage, from 
Nachchin&rkiniyars commentary, by an author 
whose name is not quoted, giving the important 
equation that the people called ‘Tondaiyar, people 
of "Tonjumandalam, were treated as the same as 
the Pallavas. During the period to which this re- 
ference must be held to relate the words Tondaiyar 
and Pallavas, were cous 
пез 
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On this basis alone there is good reason for 
regarding the Tondaiyar as the name of 
the people living in the country who were 
subsequently called by a Sanskrit translation of 
the same. This inconvenient position is sought 
to be got round, by votaries of the foreign origin 
of the Pallavas, by bringing the Chola occupation 
of Kancht and of the literature bearing on the 
period to a comparatively short period of inter- 
regnum that is supposed to hae existed between 
ome of the early dynasties of the Pallavas and 
the Inter great dynasty ; in other words by bring- 
ing the Sangam age itself to the fitth century 
A.D. We have already demonstrated clearly 
that it would be impossible for a variety of 
reasons to move the period down by about four 
centuries in that arbitrary fashion. ‘The question 
rests still upon the specific Gajababu synchro- 
nism supported by so much of valuable historical 
evidence that it would require a very strong case 
on the other side to turn it, upside down, rot to 
‘speak of the insuperable difficulty in detail that 
Would have to be confronted in any attempt at 
constructive criticism. Kancht figures in this 
body of early literature as a viceroyalty of the 
Cholas and the only Tondamén that figures in the 
whole body of this literature as the ruler of this 
part of the country is the Tondamin Tinrh-Tirayan 
of Kanchi who ruled over Conjeevaram not so 
much in his own right but by right of 
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Chola ancestry. We shall come to this point a 
litte lator. 


Tur Pasavas, Native 10 Sours Ivpra, 


Among the large number of places in which 
tho Pablavas get mention in Sanskrit literature 
they are found mentioned with the well-known 
tribes of the north-western frontier such as the 
Sakas and the Yavanas. It would be difficult 
to find any clear reference to these anywhere in 
South India, There are a certain number of 
places in which the south Indian kingdoms are 
mentioned. We do not find anything corres- 
ponding to the Palhava state or tribe in 
the south. ‘The Asoka edicts do not mention 
any. Even where the reference occurs in classical 
Sanskrit literature the Cholas, the Pandyas, the. 
Keralas are referred to and where we should, 
from geographical position, expect the Pallavas 
4 class of people by name Dravida is mentioned. 
Dravida or Darnida is gencrally taken to be the 
equivalent of the Tamil, Tamila in Tamilakam 
(Sans. Dramidaka), the whole of the ‘Tamil 
country, It is also used in a somewhat narrower 
sense as indicating one of the four kingdoms, a 
kingdom that would correspond to, and that gots 
to be known to later history as, the Pallava 


kingdom with Keueht for its centro, Tt would, 


be rational therefore to regard the Pallavas 
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native to South India, and as the people who 
were before then known by the nme Tondaiyar 
more generally. ‘There are some objections to be 
met before taking this particular position. By 
a careful study of the available Pallava records 
that epigraphy has unearthed, we are able to 
throw the early Pallavas into three groups. ‘They 
аге found first of all as tribal chieftains ruling 
their various little states, three or four of them 
could be specifically mentioned, in the region 
extending from the lower course of the Krishna 
to almost the Pálir, Daanapura, Palakkada, 
Mēnmättura and Kāncht. The records of some 
of these rulers happen to be in Prakri and the 
others in Sanskrit ; and they are found scattered 
across from the west coast to the frontiers of the 
Godaveri district in the east, the actual bolt of 
country constituting the Vaduka frontier of the 
‘Tamils of the classical ‘Tamil literature. ‘Their 
association with Amarivati, the discovery of 
certain statues of Roman workmanship as itis 
thought and the statement that one of these 
early rulers attained to his royal dignity by 
marriage, are all brought into requisition to give 
them a marriage alliance with the Andhras, to 
give their art a Roman origin and to make 
thesoa foreign people who imposed themselves as 
rulers over the vast region extending almost from 
the Godaveri to at least Palar in the south. The 
matter requires therefore careful consideration, 
18 
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Tn the region which these later inscriptions 
indicate as peculiarly the Pallava Province we 
find in the days of the Satavahanas certain 
records which called it peculiarly the district 
of the Sitavahanas. ‘The Myakadoni inscription 
refers to the region round Adoni as Sitübani 
Abára,and the person responsible for the govern 
mont ot it is named Khanda Naga (Skanda 
Naga), the Mahasénspti (great general). It 
the shiva or district of the Sitavahanas in this 
record meant anything it must refer to the 
district which was the ef of the Satavahanas 
peculiarly, the Sétavahanas being a clan of the 
powerful rece of tho Andhra people as a 
whole, This interpretation of the term 
Sitavshana is quite in keeping with what we 
find in Tamil literature. The Hirahadagalli 
copper-plates found in the Bellary district 
would confirm the same position, but being on 
copper-plates, it is likely that the record had 
travelled before it reached its final resting place at 
the village named above. ‘This spread of the 
Satavahanas from east to west long tho 
region which the Tamils called Vaduka region 
would make the Sitavahanas, Andhras, and 
give the region the character of an Āndhra 
frontier provinco, The name Khanda Naga 
itself shows a family likeness to the early, 
Pallava names that we know of from other 
records, Along with these must be considered 
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the records of another class of Satavshana 
officers who give themselves Naga names and 
symbols in their records, and aro associated with 
the district which went by the пае об Марата 
Khanda afterwards. ‘That is the region along 
the western ghauts with Binavase for its capital. 
‘The expanded cobra-hood a£ the beginning of the 
inscription and the very name Gatu being 
‘Tamil and old Kanareso for crest, in this case 
the crest of the cobra, would make them Nagas 
clearly. ‘This interpretation can he supported 
by a familiar use in classical literature of Südu, 
being frequently associated with cobra hoods; 
and Qufubula can, without violence, be taken to 
stand for Nagakula, a family of the Nagas. We 
find this chieftain and his records associated with 
the western part of tho belt of the country 
extending from the east coast to the west which 
the ‘Tamils of the classical ago invariably called. 
tho country of the Vaduka. ‘There is also the 
feature that the Andhra coins bearing on the 
obverse the representation of a two-masted ship 
‘and found extending in theTondamandala country 
proper would argue the possession of this tract 
by the Sitavahanas at least fora time. The 
representation of a ship on the Satavühana lead, 
‘coins found in this region is very appropriate as 
fhe more important section of the people who 
inhabited this tract of country is known to Tamil 
literature as the Tirdiyar (lt. seapeople). It 
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isone of their chieftains, the son of a Chola king 
by a Naga Princess, that figures in clisieal Tail 
literature as the first Viceroy, other than a royal 
prince, of Kancht, He is invariably given the 
name Tondamin, great one among the Tondar or 
‘Tondaigar. ‘The classical passage quoted by 
Nachivārkiniyar already adverted to equates the 
‘Tondaiyar with the Pallavas. Naturally there- 
fore if the region occupied by the Tondaiyar or 
the Pallavas passed under the authority of tho 
Sitavahanas, and if thoy appointed Governors for 
this particular region from among them, these 
Governors would be governors of the Tonda- 
mangala or the Pallava country, and would get 
to be known popularly as Pallava Governors. 
‘The name of tho great general in authority 
toand Bellary having a family likeness to the 
names of the early Pallavas would warrant the 
assumption that it is these Mahasénapatis of 
the south-eastern territory of the Satavabanas 
that were the division of the family which came 
to be known to history as the Pallavas. They 
extended their authority from Amarivati in 
Guntur southwards to Kanchi itself and the 
territory dependent thereon extending to the 
banks of the south Pennar. The Naga or snake 
ax one of tho ensigns on the banners of the 
Pallavas would argue some intimate connection 
with tho family of the Nagas, and that is what 
хо find in an examination of such records of 
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theirs as are so far accessible to us, There 
might have been foreigners in the region of the 
Guntur district. That is something different 
from calling the dynasty a dynasty of foreigners. 
So far as the available evidence goes they were a 
dynasty of officers of the Andhras probably relat- 
ed, or even springing out of the clan of the 
Sitavahanas. When the power of the latter 
extended southwards as the result of constant 
struggle on this frontier, the Governors of the 
Guntur district extended their sphere of authori- 
ty so as to take in the newly acquired territory. 
When the Sütasübana dymasly broke up in the 
middle of the third century these apparently set 
wp independently and founded the new dynasty 
of the Pallaras as distinct from the older chief. 
tans, the Tondamáns of the region, As the 
‘Tamils did not note any distinction between these 
‘Vadakas and those that lived to the westward of 
them along their northern frontier they must 
have been near of kin to cach other in many 
respects. Belonging to the same clan as the 
ruling dynasty of the Dakhan it is nothing 
strange that they should have entered into 
‘marriage alliance even of an important character. 
AL these circumstances would only be natural 
in their particular position. Hence tho con- 
clusion seems warranted by the known facts in 
relation to these people, that they were natives 
of South India, and are not a dynasty of 
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foreigners "The conquest of the Tondamandalam 
by the Satavahanas would amply account for the 
eclipse of the Chola power in that partioular 
region which had hitherto remained unaccounted 
for. When the Pallavas emerged into importance 
wo find them engaged in a two-faced struggle 
one against the Cholas of the south in alliance 
often with the other ‘Tamil powers, and the other 
against the newly rising power of the Chalukyas 
in the north-west. In the beginning of this strag- 
gle we find the Cholas not the great political power 
that they were, but comparatively insignificant 
and depending upon the support of the Pandyas. 


Pattavas: Patnows ов Мовтивих Солови, 
We find in the earliest known inscription of 
the Satavahanas that they wore votarios of the 
well-known Hindu Gods—Vismmu and Siva, The 
Nanaghaut inscription refers to some of the 
names of the Lokapilas (the guardian deities 
of the directions), the Fyalias (forms) of 
Vishnu, and Skanda or Subramanya. The 
Myakadoni insoription itself is tho record of the 
gift of a village by a queen to a Vishnu tomple. 
If therefore, as was pointed out in the preceding 
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section, the dynasty of the Pallavas was native 
to the locality and were in close association, 
official and personal, with the ruling family of 
the Satavahanas, we should find them devoted 
to the same cult generally as tho main branch 
of the Sitavahanas, their religious culture 
being naturally northern, probably in both 
forms Vaishnava and Sois. We find in 
the Andhra country, even a foreigner like 
the Saka Rishabhadatta, a votary of this com- 
prehensive cult of the Andhras themselves as 
wo are enabled to understand from the inserip- 
tions recording his various donations. It is that 
broad culture that the Pallavas carried into the 
‘Tamil country when they moved into the пог. 
thern part of it, Although we find evidence of 
the prevalence both of the cults of Siva and 
Vishnu in the Tamil country already, the patron- 
age of this northern culture generally seems to 
bave been associated with the Pallavas. ` Their 
inscriptions till late in tho history of tho dynasty 
happened to be either Senskritor Prakrit; their 
earliest temples, even the cave ones, are devoted 
to Siva and Vishnu, and to none of the other deities 
known to the somewhat miscellaneous pantheon 
of the early Tamil classics. Hence the advent 
ofthe "foreign Pallavas" into the Tamil coun- 
try not only meant the rule of the foreigner to 
the ‘Tamils but also carried along with it the 
special patronage of the new culture of the 
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north, Tho hostility between the Pallvas and 
the Tamil kings of the farther south seems to be 
accounted for to a certain extent at any rate by 
this partiality apart from their character as 
barbarian foreigners in the eye of the Tamil. 
‘Throughout the period of Pallava history which 
may extend from A. D. 200 to almost the last 
quarter of the 9th century the Pallaras and the 
southern powers were im constant hostility if 
they were not always at war. ‘The hostility 
between the early Chilukyas and the Pallav 
which isa prominent feature of the history of 
both the powerful dynasties, is due to the effort 
ofthe Chiukya sucosssors of the Aodhras to 
extend their authority over the whole of what 
was once the Andhra Empire, and the correla- 
tive effort of the newly founded dynasty of the 
Pallavas to make good their own possessions 
‘against these now claimants, Tt is tho necessi- 
ties of this strugglo on the northern frontier 
that sometimes gavo respite to the southern fron- 
tier but otherwise the normal state of relation- 
ship seems to have been one of hostility between 
tho Pallavas and the ‘Tamils all through this 
long period of close on seven centuries. 











PALLAVAS: Nor GREAT PATRONS o TAMIL 
‘Lrerarone. 

This long period of Pallava dominance, as it 

may well be called, wasa period cf no doubt 
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considerable „activity and output in regard to 
‘Tamil literature, A large number of Tamil works 
are referable to this period, but ia none of them do 
swefind the Ballavas as patrons of Tamil literature 
in the sense that we find the kings and the petty 
chieftains of theageprecedingare. Severalof these 
poets were contemporaries of some of the great 
sovereigns of the Pallava dynasty. ‘The Tevaram 
hymner Appar, a Jain first and a Saiva afterwards, 
‘wasacontemporary of the great Pallava Mahéadra 
Varman whose conversion to Saivism is said to 
have been due to him. His companion buta much 
‘younger man, Sambandar, was a contemporary of 
his son and successor Narasimha Varman; but 
neither of these rulers can be considered as a 
special patron of either of the authors that the 
kings or chieftains of the Sangam age could bo 
said to be ; and the works of most of these writers 
have reference not directly to the celebration of 
the exploits of the patrons. "They devote them- 
selves more or less to other themes and sach 
eferences as we get to these rules are merely 
incidental. Ttis only one work so far known that 
can clearly be consid ered to have had their patron- 
-age, and that is the work Nandikkalambakam 
dedicated to a Nandi Varman victor at Telliru, a 
late Pallava of the 8th or 9th century. So far as 
Known therefore the Pallavas do not show them- 
selves to have been in any special sense patrons of 
‘Tamil lite rature as their predecessors could. 
19 











CHAPTER VIII 
XARLY HISTORY OP TUR PALLAVAS. 


"What was said of the origin of the Pallavas 
in the previous sections would have mado it 


clear that they were in all probability a family | 


of foudatories of the Sitavahanas of the Dak- 
han. ‘Theso feudatories are clearly described 
as belonging to the family of the Nagas, what- 
ever that may mea to us now. Northern 
Mysore and the country set over against it up to 
the western sea which later on became a fief of 
the Kadambas was in the possession of a Naga 
family of Mabaratis belonging to the Chatakule, 
apparently a Naga designation. The Sstavabana 
Rashtra propor, set over against the territory of 
Küncht further to the east of this division, was 
tho fief of the great commander (Mahásenapati- 
Skanda Naga). In the days of the greatest 
expansion of the Andbra empire under Pulu- 
mavi II and his immediate successors the whole 
ofthe southern frontier of the Andhra country, 
the region of the Vaukas according to Tamil 
literature, was held by powerful families of 
these Nagas. When the Āndhra empire broke 
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up early in the third century these powerful 
feudatories made themselves independent in the 
regions under their government. ‘Tondamanda- 
lom which in the reign of the great Palum&vi- 
‘was under the Sitavithanas should have fallen 
to the lot of the Mabdsénapati referred to above, 
or his successors in the same region, the district 
which was called peculiarly the district of the 
Satavahanas. ‘The advance of the Sütavühanas 
themselves under Pulumavi must have put an 
end to the authority of the Cholas in this 
particular region. When the Governors set 
up independently of the Satavahanas, gene 
tion or two later, the Mabisénapati Skanda 
Naga himself or one of his successors became 
heir to this region of the Tondamandalam as well. 
‘According to the available inscriptions of the 
Pallavas, the Pallavas could be divided into four 
separate families or dynasties. ‘The connection 
of some of these to one another we know, and 
of others wedo not know. We hare a certain 
number of charters in Prakrit of which three 
are important ones. ‘Then follows a dynasty 
which issued their charters in Sanskrit; follow- 
ing this came tho family of the great Pallavas 
beginning with Simba Vishnu; this was followed 
bya dynasty of the usurper Nandi Varman, 
another great Pallava. Wo are overlooking for 
the present tho dynasty of the Ganga-Pallavas 
postulated by the Epigraphists. The earliest of 
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theso Pallava charters is tho one known as 
the Mayidavolu* (Guntur district) copper-plates. 

These plates contain the charter issued by 
the heirapparent (Yuva Mabürijah) Siva 
Skanda Varman making a grant in the division 
Dhannakada, that is Amarāvati, in the tenth 
year of the reign of his father whose name is 
not given. 

The next record is what is known as the 
Hirahadagalli plates (Bellary District)? This 
record is dated in the 8th year of Sivaskanda 
Varman and confirms the gift made by his father 
who is described merely as “Bappa-dēva” 
(revered father). Another copper plate charter 
found in the Guntur district, is dated in the 
of a Vijaya Skanda Varman and is the 
record of a grant made by ChüruüBvi? wite 
of the Yuvamahüja Vijaya Buddha Varman 
and mother of Prince Buddhyankura. ‘There is 
no doubt that the Yuvamahiraja of the first 
record is the same as the ruling sovereign of the 
second, the name and circumstances of the tmo 
records giving us full warrant for the identifica- 
tion, ‘The question is a little less certain in 
respect of tho sovereign mentioned in the third 
record, namely Vijaya Skanda Varman, Is he 
the same as the Siva Skanda Varman of the 
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previous two records? Among the records of 
that age Siva, Vijaya and sometimes oven 
Vijaya-Siva, are used as prefixes indicating the 
regard or respect in which the ruler was held. 
‘Apart from this the use of the attribute Vijaya 
before Skanda Varman does not alter the name, 
but only gives an additional circumstance of 
importance. It would not be therefore doing 
any particular violence to identify the Vijaya 
Skanda Varman of the third reeord with the 
Siva Skanda Varman of the other two. These 
three charters all of them refer t» the region 
which was peouliarly the distriot of the Sata- 
vahanas. If this identification of Vijaya 
Skanda Varman turns out true the succession 
could be arranged in the following table : 


“ Bappa-Dëva” 
(Siva or Vijaya) Skanda Varma 


ONS 


f 
Yuva Maharaja, Vijaya Charadovi 
‘Buddhavarman, 


Prince Baddhyankura, 
‘The Mayidavol grant was issued, from Conjeova- 
таш (Капеш) by the heir-apparent, to the 
Governor at Amaravati, and the village granted 
is described as being in the Andbrapatha (Vadu- 
kavali of the Tamils, the Andhra country). Thus 
it dw mado clear to us that Kancbt was already 
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the capital of a region taking in naturally the 
Tonjamanóalam and the districts north of it at 
least as far as Amartvati or the River Krishna. 
Fn the second charter ‘the ruler Siva Skanda 
Varma lays aim to having performed the 
Agnishtoma, Väjapēya and Asvamēdha sacrifices. 
Of these the Inst could be performed only by a 
conqueror, or one who seb up as such. ‘The way 
that headdresses his grant to the lords of provinces 
royal princes, generals, rulers of districts, customs 
сете, prefects of countries, ete, gives us an 
insight into the distinct Asokan character of the 
ization of the government and its affiliation 
even to the Artlasistra. What is more important 
it exhibits an organization whioh is northern in 
character, perhaps quite distinct from that of 
the Tamils of the farther south. There is an- 
other interesting detail in it that the father of 
this king, whatever his name, had granted many 
crores of gold, and what is more important to us 
in connection with the origin of this dynasty one 
Iundred tousend ox-plougis. This, if it means 
anything, indicates undoubtedly the effort made 
by this ruler for the conversion of the great forests 
into arable land, It would be well to remember 
in this context. that this part of the country 
was known to the ‘Tamils as Dandsranyam, 
he same as the Sanskrit Dandaküranya where 
cattle-rearing was the principal occupation, 
and cattlo-raiding the principal sport, Tt was 
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apparently this ^Bappsdora" that made an 
effort, with what success we are not told, to 
transform the forest into cultivated country. Tt 
wil thus be clear that this dynasty of the Prakrit, 
charters beginning with ^ Bappadéra" were 
the historical founders of the Pallava dominion 
in South India, It is taken here that all the 
ruler whose charters in Prakrit have come down 
do us aro to bo regarded as mombers of a single. 
dynasty while there is the possibility that they 
swore members of two dynasties which may not 
after all be connected with each other ; but there. 
is litle doubt, if this alternative should turn 
out true, that the two dynasties followed each 
other without much interval. 

Passing on to the Pallavas of the Sanskrit 
charters we come to a number of dynasties 
which would atfirst sight appear to be so many 
separate dynasties. According to the Uruvapalli 
copperplates the succession is as follows — 

Skanda Varman 


Vira Varman 


| 
Skanda Varman II 





The Yuvamaharaja Visnnugopa 


Simha Varman lI 


The Darsi fragment refers itself to the time of 
the great-grandson of Virakorcha Varman, that 
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is Vira Varma, referring apparently to Simha 
‘Varman, son of Yuvamaharija Visbyugopa. 
‘The Chendalar Plates issued from the “ victorious 
Künchipura" gives 


Skanda Varman 
Kumara Vishnu 
валы! Varman 
Жаза Чына П. 





‘The Udaiyendram grant similarly gives : 
Skanda Varman 
Simba Varman 
Skanda Varman 11 
Nandi Varman. 
‘The newly discovered Ongödu-Plates give :— 
‘Kumara Vishow 
Skanda Varman 
Vira Varman 
Standa Varman 


‘These four separate genoalogies wore apparently 
not altogether separate in respect of the fact that 
ral of these grants were issued from Kanchi, 
and others from places|ike Dasanapura, Palakkada. 
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and Mönmättüra. There are considerations 
which. would lead us to consolidate these four 
separate genealogies into one genealogical table. 

‘The Uravapalli copper-plates record the grant 
of Yura Mahürüja Vishougopa, but the grant is 
datedin the reign of a king named Simha 
Varman. If Vishugopa issued the grant as 
Yuvamahārāja and dates itin the reign of a Simha 
Varman, Simha Varman must have been the 
‘Maharaja, either the father or an elder brother of 
tho donor. According to the grant itself 
Visbpugopa’s father is a Skanda Varman. The 
only other alternative therefore is that Simha 
Varman was in all probability an elder brother of 
Vishnugopa. So the genealogy will have to be 
extended by the addition of Simha Varmar 
‘and would stand— 





Skanda Varman 
Vira Varman 


Skanda Varman IT 











D Vishougops 


Simba Varman JI 

‘The Chendalar genealogy contains four names 

beginning with Skonda Varman. Dr. Hultzsch 

from palwographieal considerations held that 

‘hese rulers must have come in between 
20 
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Simha Varman II and Simba Visbou, There 
are considerations however which would lead 
to the identification of the Skanda Varman of 
theso plates with the Skanda Varman the father 
‘of Yuvamabiraja Vishougopa. This arrange- 
ment would make Kumira Vishpa another 
brother of Yuvamabürja Visbnugopo, with a 
son Budda Varman and his son Kumüra 
Vishpu IL The genealogy of the Udaiyéndram 
grant gives again nt the top a Skanda Varman 
followed by three other names ending in 
Nandi Varman. "The Vilürpülaiyam plates 
{introduce what appears a gap with Kumüra 
‘Vishnu II and brings in a Nandi Varman before 
introducing Simha Varman, the father of Simha 
да, ‘The only Nandi Varman referable to 
this period would be the last name mentioned in 
the Udaiyéndram grant. ‘Therefore itis possible 
to include this genealogy in that of the line of 
Simha Varman, tho elder brother of Visbyugopa ; 
Skanda Varman being the father, Simha Varman 
his eldest son and the elder brother of Yuva, 
‘Mahar8ja Visbnugopa, his son Skanda Varman 
and his son Nandi Varman. This last wil, accord- 
ing to the Vilürpi'aiyam plates bring us on to 
the line of Simba Vishpu. The Ongóqu plates 
discovered in the year 1915 introduce us to yet 
another line beginning with Kumara Vishnu. 
The last of these Skanda Varman issued the 
document not from Kancht but from Tambrépa, 
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None of these names figure in the Valürptlaiyam 
plates in this order; nor does the Vayaltr Pillar 
contain the four names in this order as given in 
‘the Ongüda plates. "The Kumira Vishnu at the 
head of the table therefore may be Kumira 
‘Vishpu I or Kumara Vishnu IJ, and the whole 
dynasty, a local dynasty having had nothing to 
do with the regular succession of the main lin: 

If it should actually have been so we get tho 
final genealogy as follows 


Skanda Varman L 








Vira Varman 


Standa a 


Simba Varman I Хота Komara Vis 
Vishvagepe or i 
Standa Varmaa 11 VARE Yamas Dole 


farman I1. Kumāra Vishnu II 





Nadi Viman Simba 
‘Verse 10 of the Vélürpilaiyam plates intro- 
duces then, without specifying any connection, 
Simha Varman, father of Simha Vishnu and that 
introduces us to the line of the well-known 
Pallava dynasty. Before proceeding to a con- 
sideration of that dynasty we have to consider 
one or two questions that arise in respect of the 
dynasty of the Sanskrit charters, and Vishnu- 
gopa of Kancht, the contemporary of Samudra 
Gupta, Incidentally also we shall have to con- 
sider the question whether the dating of the 
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Uravapalli, Mangalor and Piktra grants respect 
ively from Palakkada, DaSanapuia and Mén- 
mütüra, all of them places in the Guntur 
ict, warrants the assumption of a Pallava 
interregnum in Kancht; if there had been such 
an interregnum, whether that is the time to 
which we could refer the ancient Cholas, Kari- 
kala and others. 





AN INTERREGNUM IN TIE PERIOD OP THE 
PALEAvAS. 

‘The question of this interregnum is so closely 
connected with the question of the origin of the 
Pallavas that the one cannot be separated from 
the other for any clear understanding of the 

early history of the Pallavas. The late Rai 
Bahadur V. Venkayya made an excellent con- 
tribution on the subject of the Pallavas to the 
annual report of the Archeological Survey of 
India for the year 1906-07. "his article vas an 
elaboration of his presidential address to the 
South Indian Association on the same subject. 
"He states ibas bis opinion, on page 221, that 
‘the Pallavas with whose history we are 
concerned, may, until their origin is satis- 
factorily established by indisputable evidence, 
be supposed to be identical with the Pabla- 
vas, Palbavas and Pahnavas of the Puranas 
This identification is based on etymological 
grounds and supported by the fact that alhavas 
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formed a distinct element in the population of 
‘Western India early in the second century A.D. 
‘Their movement from Western India to the East 
Coast is not only possible but rendered likely by 
known historical facts. Future researches must 
disclose the aotual circumstances which led to 
the movement of the Palhavas to the Bast Coast 
amd to their assumption of sovereignty." 

“As Ihave already romarked, the Pallavas 
were tho political successors of the Andhrasin the 
Godaveri and Kishna deltas and consequently, 
the former must have acquired sovereignty soon 
after the latter ceased to be the ruling power. 
‘The Andhras probably lost their dominion about 
the middle of the third century and the Pallavas 
may be supposed to have taken their place about 
the end of tho samo century. 

"The late Mr, Venkayya arrived at these con- 
clusions by dismissing the consideration that the 
‘Tondamén Tann-Tirayan, who is known to Tamil- 
literature as tho Viceroy of Кард, was the 
‘Tondaman who was the son of the Chola King 
by a Naga Princess “as itis not stated anywhere 
specifically.” ‘The connection is however clearly 
enough indicated in lines 29 to 37 of the Tamil 
poem Perumbinfrruppadai, a work of Kadiyalür 
Rudran Kannan. This same poet has celebrated 
Kariktla in the Pattinappālai. Both the poems 
are included in the collection Pattuppatiu. 
But Mz. Venkayya would bring down Karikala 
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to the period of interregnum, and Tlaxh-Tirayan 
will therefore naturally go also to that period 
according to his arrangement.’ 

He was led to'this consideration by the fact 
that in the eastem Chalukya grant of Vimalā- 
ditya of tho early 11th century, a Trilochana 
Pallava is mentioned. This Trilochana Pallava 
Mr. Venkayya takes to ће the feudatory of the 
Chola King Kariktla, and therefore Karikala 
must be brought down to his period. 

“Though this story is found only in records 
of the 11th century and is not corroborated by 
earlier inscriptions, itis evidently based on the 
belief current in the 11th century that the Pallava. 
dominions extended in those early times to the 
modern Ceded Districts.” T£ this consideration 
is duo to a grant of the 11th century, it is hard 
to understand why a commentator who might 
have followed, it may be a century after, should 
not be shown similar consideration in regard to 
he connection of Tm-Tirayan of Kaneht with 
a Chola, as the Peruibüpirruppadai makes it 
certain, The learned scholar admits that there 
is no evidence of the eastward movement of the 
Pallavas, and still would postulate that the 
Pallavas got into the country and imposed them- 
selves upon the people of the locality. We have 
already quoted references from early Tamil litera- 
ture to the territory of the Tondaiyar, that is 
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Tonjamandalam, dominated by Küncht, the 
capital of Ila-Tirayan. We have also quoted 
One passage in which the hill Vengedam (‘Tira 
pati) is said to have been in tho territory of the 
Tondaiyar. What is more wo have referred to 
a passage apparently from the ancient classics, 
though the actual source is not known at present, 
from tho commentary of Nachinarkiniyar on the 
"Tolküppiyam thatthese Tondaiyar were also known 
to these early ‘Tamils by the name Pallava, These 
cogent considerations would make it certain that 
the terms Pallava and ‘Tondaiyar were synony- 
mous in the estimation of the early Tamils, If 
therefore we have to look for the origin of the 
Pallavas, here are the people from among whom 
they must have sprung. ‘The region of the 
‘Tondamandalam, the more extended division, was 
known to the Tamils by another name, The 
‘Tondamandalam proper was called Aruva-Nidu, 
the northern portion of which dominated by 
‘Tirupati was apparently known Aravé-vada-talai 
The people were also called Aravalar, people 
with the bill-hook. "he two desoripiions there- 
fore of these people as Tondaiyar and Aravilar 
ave descriptions based tho one upon the totem. of 
the tribe, the creeper Zondi; and the other a 
professional name from the seythe which must 
havo been their weapon as caitloherds. We 
have pointed out already that the whole border 
land of the Tamils beyond this was occupied by 
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a race of people known to them by tlie generic 
name , Vadukar whose profession was cattle- 
rearing, ‘What this region was divided among a 
number of petty chieftains is also known, These, 
chieftains were called by tho ‘Tamils Kurumbar, 
sometimes also “ Kurunila manner,” petty chief- 
tains. ‘They aro also classed as cowherds 
(Maijar). Among these one name comes ont 
prominently, and that is the name of a chieftain 
Ka]wu] who was very troublesome on this 
frontier, perhaps on tho western side of it, and a. 
wielory against whom by the early Chéras is 
made much of in poem §8 of the Padirrupattu. 
‘That same passage taken along with poem 71 of 
the same collection makes it clear that Ka]uul 
was a chieftain among the cowherds.? 

Itis apparently these people that are referred 
to in poom 88 as Andar. Andar is a term in 
‘Tamil whioh is taken as synonymous with cow- 
herds. ‘The index to the work makes Andar 
mean enemy. In that sense the penultimate 
syllable must have been shortened for which 
process there is no need as the metre of the poem 
does not require it. It seems therefore open to 
the interpretation that the term Andar is a modi- 
fication of the Sanskrit Andhra which Ptolemy 
renders Andara, apparently Ándhre (Vadukar 
of the Tamils). Idaiyar would be a torm applied 





3 Compare poms 195 ad 95 of Aba. 
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to them as cattle-rearing was their main occupa- 
tion. That that region was remarkable for 
cattlesrearing, and that even southern kings 
undertook expeditions against that rogion and its 
potty chieftains for the purpose of bringing 
their cattle are in evidence in two pieces. One 
of the early Chéras is described as the Chéra who 
carried off the cattle from Dand&ranyam (Adu- 
Kotpsttu-Seran). There is a reference of a similar 
character to the cows from this country being 
carried off to the headquarters of. Pulli of 'Tira- 
pati, ‘There is some justification therefore for 
Sir Walter Elliotus classitication of certain early 
coins as those of the Kuyumber of this region, 
but anything like a dynasty of Kurumbar would 
seem unwarranted as the Pallavas never gave 
themselves that name, and the Kurumbar chiefs 
never seem to have advanced to the dignity of 
founding dynasties, Hence it is a far ory to 
connect the Pallavas of the Tondamandalam with 
‘the Yavanas, Sakas and Pablavas of the west till 
‘more evidence of a specific character becomes 
available to justify the hypothesis of a migration 
of the foreigners southeastwards from the region 
of Guzarat and North Konkan to the Ceded dis- 
tricts part of the Tondamandalam. 

Evidence of Tamil Literature —The validity 
of evidence from Tamil literature would be ad- 
ible only if the chronology of the latter could 
be fixed with some degree of certainty. If with 
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Mr. Venkayya we should believe that Karikāla 
and Iarh-Tirayan lived in the 5th or Gth century, 
the period of the interregnum he finds warrant 
for in the Sanskrit charters of the Pallavas, 
wo shall have to demonstrate that all the region 
that came into the literature of the ‘Tamils of 
this period had, in the Sth or 6th century, the 
goneral political division and the distinct charac- 
tor that eoul be gleaned from this body of 
literature, I have elsewhere thrown into relief 
the political condition of South India in this 
period. Tt doos not require very much of 
argument to show that this is not the political 
condition of South India in the 5th or Gth 
century ss we know it from such information as 
is at our disposal. For one thing, the social 
organisation of the region as portrayed in this 
body of literature is too primitive for these 
data. Other specific facts which would fix the 
‘age of this body of literature to. the Ist and 2nd 
century A.D. have all been indicated, and they 
relate to a period anterior to the rise of the 
Pallavas both of the Prakrit and the Sanskrit 
charters, It is the Satavahanas under Palumsyi 
that made the first conquest of the Tondamanda- 
lam as the coins of this Satavahana ruler find 
their provenance in the Tonjamandalam region. 
‘The type of the lead coins with a two-masted 
ship found in this region is appropriate for the 
locality of the Tiraiyar ; and it is probably this 
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invasion of the Satavahanas that deprived the 
Cholas of tho Viceroyalty of Kinch which must 
have followed immediately the rule of the Chola 
Kili referred to in the Mayimakhalai. This 
inference is supported by a number of references 
in the same body of Tamil literature which relate 
to invasions of the south by tho Ariyas and 
‘Vadukar which were beaten back with great 
exertion by the Tamil chieftains. One of the 
Cholas is praised for having subjugated the 
Paradavar in the south and Vadukar in tho north." 
Another Chola claims credit for having broken 
up the Ariya forces on the feld of Vallam? 
‘The Malayaman chieftain Kari is said to have 
eaten back single-handed the Ariya forces 
besieging Tirukovilur, bis capital’ Similarly 
‘a Chola king, probably the same as the one 
already referred to, is said to have beaten down 
the heads of the Vadukar at Paji or Seru-Pa]i ‘a 
place very likely on the West Coast or at least 
in the western part of the Tamil country. ‘The 
fact that Dandaranyam was a forest in the eoun- 
try of the Ariyas according to the Tamils would 
make the Ariyas under reference the people 
ofthe country named Ariake in the Periplus, 
or their rulers, and the region in their 
ocoupation ihe country included in the name, 
the Dakhan. It may be as he ultimate result of 
this struggle that Chola assistance was called 
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in, and the Cholas constituted the Viceroyalty of 
Küncht under Karikila. "here is clear evidence 
from the Ahananura that one chieftain by name 
‘Tiraiyan ruled over the Tondamandalam from 
Knobs, and Vengadam included in it, It is 
doubtful whether he was the samoas Tai- 
Tiraiyan ; but tho fact that the latter takes the 
attributo “Mah” (young) is a clear indi- 
cation that thore was another Tiraiyan before him. 
"his would make it possible that the Sütavibana. 
conquest under Pulumayi came in after the 
Aisappenrance of the Chola ascendenoy. In any 
case it is clear that the Satavahana hold on this 
region could not have lasted long, 

‘This seems the condition of things reflected 
in the latest Pallava grant, the Valtrpalaiyam- 
plates. ‘This document together with a few 
‘others of quite recent discovery seem io make 
the interregnum hardly called for. Tt seems 
quite possible from the known facts relative to 
the genealogy of the Pallavas of the Sanskrit 
charters to arrange them in a continuous line, 
and even bring them into connection with the 
Simbavishpu Tine, ‘The late Mr. Vonkayya 
himself and the epigraphists considerit impossible 
that the Prakrit charters could be brought down 
toa date atter the middlo of tho fourth century, 
fhedate of the invasion of Samudragupta and 
his victory over Vishnugopa of Kanchi. Tho 
Prakrit charters therefore and the dynasty or 
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dynasties evolvable from them must he anterior to 
about A.D. 350. As we have nothing to load tothe 
identification of Samudragupta’s Vishnugopa of 
K&ncht with either of the two known Vishnugopas 
of the later Sanskrit charters we shall have to 
regard him as a separate person distinct alike. 
from the dynasty of the Prakrit charters and of 
the dynasty of the Sanskrit charters. We shall 
have to find room therefore for the dynasty or 
dynasties of the Sanskrit charters after this 
particular period. This arrangement seems war- 
ranted by one circumstance which may fix tho 
chronology. ‘The Velarpalaiyam plates state it 
clearly that Skandasishya, Skandavarma I of the 
genealogical table, seized from King Satya Sēna 
the ^ Glafia" of the Brahmans, This Satya 
‘Ena seems to be the same as Swami Satya Simba, a 
Mabakshatrapa who is known to us from the coins 
ofhisson Mabakshatrapa Swami Rudra Simha IIT. 

The transcript of the legend may be read 
Satya Sona but it is rendered by the learned 
Professor, Satyisimha. It might as well be 

NINE of Ganon of tho Tata Olen 
Me eth Meum, dbase, In opto т а 


sein egerd порпоней shovo, Prof, Rayon 1s of opinion “Tho letters 
ha coin Lge ar an minute aud oo carly farmed (etin 
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Satya Sena, His son would be Rudrasona as 
well. Names ending in Sena are not unknown 
among the rulers of this dynasty. ‘The date of 
Satyaséna would be sometime anterior to 
A.D. 888. If Skandasishya’s date be 388, the 
three generations before him would have for 
them about 40 years if all throo of them did rule, 
It is Skandasishya’s father who according tothe 
‘Velarpalaiyam plates “simultaneously with the 
daughter of the chief of serpents grasped also the 
complete insignia of royalty and became famous," 

Passing on now to the Velurpslaiyam plates 
themselves we are provided with the following 
succession of theearly Pallavasup toSimhavishnu: 


Kalabbarty 





ома 
упада 
вкара 
"Коити 
Buddhevarmen 
Nandivarman 
Simbavarman 


Simhavishpu. 


Along with these have to be taken the table 
provided by the Chitra plates, 
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Skandavarman 


Мааа 





| 
ishnugopa Varman 
Simhavarman 


| 
Vijaya Visbaugops Varman. 
‘The two Ongidu plates give us two genealogies — 
L Mabacbje Kura Vishou 
‘Maharaja Skandavarman 
Vira Varman 
| 
‘Mabarajah Vijaya Skandavarman 
п. Maharajah Viravarman 
Mabistjah Slandorieman 
I 
‘Yuvamaharajah Vishyugopa 
Simha Varman. 

‘These separate genealogies are obviously in- 
timately connected with each other and havo to 
be worked up into ono table as many of the 
‘names are common and are apparently connected 
with each other. ‘This is to a certain extent 
facilitated by the full list of Pallava succession 
given in the so-called Vayaltz Pillar Inscription. 
Rao Bahadur Mr. Krishnasastrigal proposes to 
identify Kalabhartr with the Kanagopa of the 
Kasskudi plates, and also with Maharajah 
Kumara Vishnu of the Ongodu plates I. Simi- 
larly in respect of the second name Chutapallava 
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which would mean a “ tender twig of the mango,” 
he would regard it as a surname of Skanda- 
varman I of the Uravappalli grant, the Ongüdu 
plates I, also giving tho name Skandavarman. 
‘The names that follow do not differ. Virkürcha 
and Vravarman are not so different, nor 
Skandasishya and Skandavarman, He із 164 to 
this identification of tho genealogy of the Ongodu 
plates with those of the Vélürpülaiyam ones as 
he finds the palieography of the Ongódu plates 
No. 1 oller in point of character, and almost the 
earliest known record of the Pallava dynasty of 
the Sanskrit charters. ‘The Maharaja Vijaya 
Skandavarman, the donor of the grant would be 
Skandavarman II, Skendaéishya of tho Vlür- 
Pülaiyam plates. If this is ngreed to, there is 
по difficulty in accepting this except for the 
first name Kumaravishgu which has no affinity 
with Kalabhartr or Küpagopa. One part of 
the genealogical tree gets then settled. ‘The 
{genealogy in the Ongédu plates No, II amounts 
to almost the same as the Mangalar plates giving 
the genealogy from Viravarman to Simhavar- 
‘man IL as in the table below. The Chüra plates 
add to this and carry the genealogy to Maharaja 
Vijaya Vishyugopa Varman the son of Simba 
Varman II, the donor of the Ongódu grant 
No. II and Mangalar grant, 

‘The point that the donors grandfather 
Vishnugopa is given the title Maharaja in this 
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may be overlooked as a similar discrepanoy is 
noticeable between the Ongadu plates Г aud IE 
in respect of Vieavarman, the first grant omitting 
the adjunct Mahivaja. The fact that tho frst 
OngoJu grant was made from the victorious 
camp of Tambrapa is taken to warrant tho con- 
clusion that it was a subordinato family, by 
ig advantage of 
the name Kumaravishnu, he would make the 
members of the Pallava dynasty whose names are 
found on this tablo another line of descendants 
of Kumara Vishou I. That would make a 
diference of theve generations between the Epi- 
graphist'sestimato of time and the Professor's, bot’ 
of them based on Palweography and nothing else, 
‘Three names being in agreement we are rather 
inclined to accept theopigraphist's dictum on a 
questin of palmography. We arrive then at a 
consolidated table of Pallavas somewhat as under, 
(0) аын (Кач) 
qns Cars 


T енот, 
Ped ied Urea gn 

















| 
ашу узар (акаат 
ты 


(QV). Shaadi (Sendra пу, 





Qo Mala vga 
Viator ain 


470 опат vrit 


7 Turning now to the Vayalur Pillar tho names 
31 to 96 are in the recognised order of the later 
dynasty. ‘The name 30 is a 
‘Vishougopa which may be the 
E Rieter Vishpugopavarman of the Chura 
È iakin platesin which case we go on 
to the Simhavarman If in 

No. 29, No. 28, Simhavarman 
mate seems an additional namo, 35, 
НИИ" 26 and 27 may be the names 
Simbavarman I, Skandavar- 
тад Ш апа Nandivarman I 
of the table, No. 24,- Skanda- 
varman then would be Skanda- 
varman TI on the table. ‘Then 
comes ina Viravarman, No. 23, 
who may be the Virakūrcha 
of the table, He is preceded 














by a Simbavarman No. 22 for 
whom and for three preceding 
names wo can find no equivalent 
on tho table. ‘Then follows th 





by three names Skandavarman, 
Komira Vishnu, Buddhavarman 
whioh tho names Skandavarman II, 
Kumäravishņa I and Buddhavarman; but the 
same three names repeat from 12 to M. 
‘These ate preceded by two other names 10 and 
11, Kanagops and Viraktrcha; then from 9 to 
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3 there is a considerable agreement with the 
table here except that No. 6 Chandravarman has 
do be taken as a mistake for Skandavarman, 
‘The вате Кана does not appear in any of the 
grants at all and the connection of the frst two 
names Vimala and Konkagika do not find re- 
ference in any of the grants available to us, In 
respect of this list of 86 names, it must bo borne 
in mind that it is a list made up in the reiga of 
tho later Pallava Narasimbavarman II, and in 
all probability the list was put together from 
comparative study of the various tables dis 
cussed above from some record of these various 
grants; what is worse, put together perhaps 
without any accurate knowledge of the connec- 
tion of the various members to each other, or 
their actual position in the succession. ‘This 
seems the only explanation for the repetitions 
and variations that one notices in the list in 
comparison with tho genealogies of the grants, 
Tt would be safer to guide ourselves by the 

* discussed above rather than by 
this one omnibus list which otherwise provides 
us with no details whatsoever, 
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Having arranged tho various genenlogies in 
the Sanskrit charters of these Pallavas in à. con- 
solidated table, we might now turn to enquire 
what exactly it is possible for us to know of the 
Pallavas from these records and other sources 
of information available to us. ‘Turning to the 
tho Valarpilniyam plates we can pass over the 
document till wo coms to Kvlsbhattr described 
аз the head jewel of his family like (Vishnu) the 
husband of Indira (Lakshmi). This perhaps 
give us a hint that he bore the name Kumāra 
Vishgu as the Ongõju plates No. 1 would make 
wsiufer. No information of a historical charac- 
ter is given in regard to him. Then follows 
his son Chatapallava identified in the table 
with Skandavarman of the Uravapalli nnd other 
grants, Even that name seems to be a mere 
eponymous name, the later tables giving instead 
the name merely Pallava, It is in his son 
Virakūrcha thut emerges the first historical 
character, Tle is said to havo grasped tho come 
pleto insignia of royalty together with tho hand 
of the daughter of “ the chief of the serpents” 
thereby becoming famous. Put in ordinary 
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language this would menn that he married a 
‘Naga Princess and thereby acquired title to 
sovereignty of the region over which he ruled. 
This obviously has no connection with the birth 
of Tondaman-llexi-Tiraiyana who, according to 
the trauition embodied in the classical poem 
Perumbaparruppadai, was the son of a Chola 
Xing by a Naga Princess whose union with him 
‘was not exnetly what Viraktreha’s union as 
described is intended to be. The former is purely 
am affair of love which may even be regarded as 
A liaison, Vtraküreha's is a regular marringe to 
a Princess and, through her, the acquisition of 
sovereignty. Neither the detail of the marriage 
nor the acquisition of sovereignty will agree 
with the story of Tath-Tiraiyan, ‘The explana 
tion of this apparently is that the Pallava 
chieftain, whoever he was, contracted a marriage 
with a more influential Naga chieftain in the 
neighbourhood and thereby acquired his title to 
the territory which came io be associated with 
tho Palavas, We have already noted that the 
Satavahana ‘Viceroy of the region round Adoni 
was the great commander Skandaniga. Wo 
also noted tha even before his time the territory 
round Chittaldrug, extending westwaids to the 
ea almost, was in the possession of a family 
which went by the name Catukula the members. 
of which family sometimes desoribed themselves 
as Satavahanas also. ‘This would mean that they 








m 
were a clan of the Satavahanas other than that: 
which held rale over the Dakhan, but connected 
by blood and perhaps even by alliance with that 
clan. At one time under the rule of the later 
Sitavahanas these Nagas appear to. have ex- 
tended thelr authority and even acquired a 
considerable portion of the kingdom of the 
Sütavühanas themselves. If the Pallava chief- 
tain in the neighbourhood made himself suffi- 
ciently distinguished and contracted a marriage 
alliance with these Nagas from whom came the 
carly Sätavāhana queen Naganiks, it would have 
been possible for him to have become recognised 
a fendatory sovereign of the region of either 
the Sstayahauas themselves nominally, or of 
their successors the Nagas. This hint, vague as 
it ds in tho inscription, seems to let ns into the 
sooret of the rise of this dynasty of the Pallavas 
to power, and moy givo us even a clue to the 
time when these Pallavas should have risen to 
the kingly position. ‘This must hare happened 
at a time when tho Sitavahanas as a raling 
dynasty had passed away, and the attempt at 
ho assertion of the Gupta power over this region 
under Samudra Gupta had in a way shaken the 
authority of the older dynasties and left the 
field open for new dynasties to spring up. The 
character of the invasion of Samudragupta itself 
makes it clear that the whole of the western, 
gortion of the empire of the Andhras was in the 
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hands of a power whom for some good reisoh 
Samudragupta did not attack. One such reason 
might have beon that they held possession of the 
territory with some power. It is likely that 
their authority was not readily acquiesced in by 
the smaller chieftains, feudatories of the Sata- 
vahanas along the east coast, If this surmise 
should turn out correct it is possible to conceive 
that the western portion was held by the power- 
ful family of tho Nagas, relations of the Sita- 
vahahas, and the Pallavas were among the 
feudatories who showed a ready inclination to 
throw off tho Satovahana yoke. When Samudra- 
gupta had come and gone, the western power, 
whatever that was, might have entered into a 
marriage alliance with the Pallavas and recog- 
nised them in the position to which they had 
already risen by their own efforts. This state 
‘of affairs seems supported from what is said of 
Viraküreha's successor.  Skandafishya, són ot 
Virakürcha suceeeded tbo father and is described 
as “tho moon in the sky of his family"; in 
other words the most distinguished member ót 
the family. He seized from King Satyaséna the 
“ Ghatika” of the Brahmans. We already indi. 
vated the possibility that the Satynséna hero 
referred to may be Mahikshatrapa Svami Satya- 
sna of the coins whose time would be the ninth 
decide of the 4th century A.D. “We donot know 
definitely that the power of the Mahakshatrapas 
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extended as far south as to come into 
contact with the Pallavas. ‘The probability 
seems to be the Pallavas co-operated with the 
dynasty of tho Western Dakhan in a war 
with the Kshatrapas of Malva who might, it 
is possible, have made an effort to extend 
their authority southwards into the region of 
of the Dakbav. 





Decavexce or tux Axpnna Power, 


‘The state of things foreshadowed in the 
previous section is confirmed by the history of 
the decadence of the power of the Andhras who 
held sway for more than three centuries in the 
whole of the Dakhan extending even into the 
‘Tamil country round Knecht. According to 
Professor Rapson an elaborate study of the coins. 
and inscriptions relating. to this dynasty lends to 
the conclusion that after the long reign of 
‘Yagiia-Srt Sitakarni the empire broke up into 
two, ‘The Purinas mention only three names 
after this Sttavahana, One of the names Sr 
Chandra could be read on coins found in the 
Tndhradeés proper. hero are three other 
names also traceable in the coins of this region 
and in tho Chanda district of the Central Provin- 
ces, The coins of neither of these groups have 
been found in western India, This distributi 
of the coins of the later Andhras seems to j 
the conclusion that the Empire was divided, 
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‘What is more, this investigation seems to confirm 
what theMatsya Purfina has to say regarding 
the dynasties that succeeded the Andhras. This 
portion of the dynastic list according to the 
version common to several manuscripts of the 
Matsya, Vayu and Brahmanda Poriyas begins, 
“ Andhranam Samasthi'e rajye tam Dirty 
апоауа wrpib Sapt-aieeAndhra bhavigyant,” 
meaning that while the Andhras were stil 
ruling a family of their servants who were them- 
selves Andhras raled for seven generations. One 
version of the Matsya Purina, however, has 
"^ Andhra Sriparvatiyas oa 12 dei-pangalatam. 
sami,” that the Srt Parvatiya Andbras ruled 
for 52 years. Taking the two together wo got to 
this, ‘That one section of the Andhras who 
could be designated Set Parvattya Andhras who 
were subordinate to the authority of Yagia-Sct 
asserted their independence and raled for 52 
years in the region round Srt Parrata, that is, the 
home territory if tt may be so called, of the 
ndhras. ‘Theve is no mention in thot list of 
‘hat had happened to the western portion of 
their territory unless we take the next following 
passage to refer to what probably happened to 
‘that part. Ten Ábhiras servants of the Andhras 
as the others, ruled for 67 years. We havo an 
Амте governor of the Muhakshatrapa Rudra 
Simba, son of Rudra Daman with a date 103 
which is equivalent to AD. 181. ‘The Abbtra 
28 
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concerned here is the General Rudra Bhati, son 
of the general Bapaka, the Abhira’ 

‘The Puriqas seem io be correct to this 
extent that the Abbrra foudatories in the region 
of Gujarat set up rule on their own account 
im tho later years of the Andhras, in all 
probability im the years following Yagiia-Srt. 
This would have reference to the early years of 
the third century A.D,, and if the Abbtras ruled 
for G7 years it would bring thom practically to 
the ond of the third century. ‘The inseription 
of the Abhira king Iévara Sena at Nasik is a 
Clear indication that that part of the Andhra 
country was under the rule of the Abhnas. 
lévam Sena himself was the son of the Abhtra 
Sisdatia. If with Profesor Rapson we can 
take these Abhiras to bo identical with the 
members of the Traikütaka dynasty, the Trai- 
kūtaka era beginning A.D. 249 would be the 
era of the Ābbiras as well. The Ābhira Isvara 
Sena may therefore be referable to about the 
same time. "he inscription found in Jaggayya- 
petta of one Ser Vira-Purusha Datta of tho family 
of Ikshvaku, and dated in his 20th year shows 
that even the eastern territory of the Andhras 
was passing into other hands. ‘This inscription 
is referable on palwographical grounds to the 
periodot the later Andhras What is most 
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important to our present purpose here is that 
the southern portion, and perhaps by far the 
largest portion of tho Empire of the Andbras, 
‘passed into the hands of a family of feudator 
‘who called themselves Éütakarpis as well, and 
had for their capital Banavase (Vaijayant). 
‘This is the famous Gutu dynasty who give 
themselves the name Naga as well, and who 
have for their crest an extended cobra hood. 
‘Their inscriptions are found in Kanhéri із 
Kanara and in the Shimoga district of Mysore, 
‘From their inscriptions so far made available to 
us we know of three generations of these and 
tworeigns, namely, that of Harttiputra Vishnukada 
Qutukulinanda Satakarni and his grandson by 
the daughter Sivaskanda Varman, also called 
Siva Skanda Naga Sxt in the Banavise insorip. 
tion, and Skanda Naga Satavahana in the 
Kanhéri inscription. ‘These two rulers appear 
to have preceded the Kadambas almost without 
any interval. It would appear as though the 
Kadambas made the conquest of the territory 
‘which became associated with them from this 
Siva Skenda Varman himself. Tho inscriptions 
of this dynasty at Kanhüri may be taken as an 
indication of the extent of the territory to which 
they had become heir whon the Sātavīhana 
‘power decayed, ‘These were themselves Sata- 
Kamis, and almost from the commencement 
of the rale of the Satavahana held possession of 
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the southern vieoroyalty for them. Their 
ascont to independent power would again support 
the statement of ће Ригада that it was the 
‘ndhrabbyityas that ascended to power and inde- 
pedenes while yet the Andhras were stil 
ruling. It is these Cafukula successors of the 
Andliras in the territory immediately adjoining 
that of the Pallavas that must be the Naga 
family by a marriage alliance with which Vira- 
Yürcha was able tomake good his pesition as ruler 
‘of the south-eastern viceroyalty of the Andbras, 
Probably the Pallavas in the locality of the 
Prakrit charters fought and took possession, of 
the territory from the later Andhras. It may be 
that the Sxt Parvatiya Andhras and the Pallavas 
of the Sanskrit charters, at least the early mem- 
bers among them, either felt it necessary, ot 
considered it advantageous, to got their possession 
validated by this alliance with, and countenance 
of, perhaps the most powerful among the suc- 
cessors of the Andbras. It may be possible even 
that the Princess mother of Sivaskanda Varman 
Skanda Naga had married the Pallava chieftain 
perhaps a Mahabhoja, as holding an important 
vieeroyalty of the Andhras. If this surmise 
should turn out correct, as we have as yet no 
direct evidence to confirm it, Sivaskanda Naga 
Get of the western inscriptions would be the 
Skandasishya of the Pallava inscriptions. Such 
position for Skanda Varman would be in 
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accordance with the tradition associated with the 
foundations of the dynasty of the Kadambas, 


rom PROM KADANDA INSORIPIONS. 

According to the tradition as we find it re- 
corded in the inscription of Kakustha Varman, 
it was a Brahman by name Mayūra-Śarman who 
went to complete his Vedic studies to the 
« Brahman settlement,” (Ghatika) ot Kanchi 
There he got into a quarrel with either some 
cavalry men, or an important officer of the cavalry 
of the Pallavas, and gave up the life ofa Brahman 
and assumed that ofa warrior. Ho was so success- 
fulin his new life when he acquired possession of 
all the forest country up to Sri Parvata, laid the 
great Bina under contribution, and otherwise 
made himself a very considerable obstacle to the 
prolensions of the Pallavas who wore just then 
rising into importance, The Pallava monarch 
for the time being considered it prudent to 
recognise the redoubtable Brahman as a military 
officer of his with the government of acon- 
siderable province extending from the sea in 
the west to the eastern limit of“ Prehāra”! 
Who were the Vallavas to appoint this Brah- 
man to the Governorship of the province whose 
capital was Banavase? The Pallavas must have 
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possessed the territory which the Brahman 
perhaps made his own, and-then the Pallavas 
rightfully conferred it upon the Brahman as his 
fef. 10 it had not beon so, there is no sense in 
^ Kadamba inscription claiming this as the 
rightful foundation of their title to the province. 
Tt seems therefore that the alliance between the 
Naga and the Pallava'which gave the title to the 
Pallava for the possession of the whole of the 
territory means nothing more than an alliance 
between the Pallavas and the Ontus. This alliance. 
resulted in the Pallavas becoming ultimately 
rulers not onlyof the Pallava territory properbut of 
practically the whole Empire of the Ándhras, as 
much of it at any rate as bad not gone into the 
possession of others like the Abbiras and 
the Tkshyakus of the cast. This assumption 
would satisfactorily explain the setting up of 
the Kadamba power in the region which was 
peculiarly the province of the Catus. If that 
should turn out to be so, the statement regarding 
Skandasishya that he took from Satyasina the 
ghatita of the Brahmans would become not 
merely possible but very likely. Tt is perhaps 
a subsidiary branch of this family of the Catus 
that ultimately overthrow the Kadambas in this 
region, and founded the dynasty of the Chalukyas, 
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CHAPTER X. 


‘Taw PALLAvAS AND THE GANGAS. 


Jt has already been shown above that the 
Pallava overlordship of the territory associated 
with the Kadambas indicates that tho Pallavas 
succeeded to the whole of the southern portion 
of the Andhra Empire. This accessionof territory 
to the Pallavas is explained by the factof a mar- 
riage alliance between the Pallavasand arace of 
the Nagas who held the southern viceroyalty in 
behalf of the Satavahanas, and claimed to belong 
to the same clan of the Satakarnis as well. A. 
similar position of overlordship over the Gangas 
is given to tho Pallavas'in the so-called Penukon- 
da-plates' of the early Ganga, Madhava, the 
third of the name according to the complete list 
of Mr. B. L. Rice. ‘These plates record the gift 
ota number of villages adjoining Parigi about 
seven miles north of Hindupur in the Anantapur 
district, and therefore quite on the borders of the 
Kolar distriot with which the rale of the Gangas 
is peculiarly associated. ‘The document being 
undated the late Dr. Fleet, who held that 
most of the Ganga plates hitherto known were 
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spurious, records itas his opinion that these plates 
must be regarded genuine, with the remark 
that “ A.D. 475 seems a very good date for it.” 
‘The plates give a gencalogy 
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In regard to the first two there is nothing 
worthy of note except that according to other 
records of this dynasty Konkagi-Varman had 
the name Madhava and was the uncle of the 
other Madhava rather than the father, This 
difference may be explained on the ground 
that the table given here isa list of succession 
not necessarily from father to son. Ayya- 
varman may be Ariyavarman, and may bo syno- 
nymous with Ari-Varman and Hari-Varman, 
and even possibly with Krishnavarman as Mr. 
Rico suggests. What is of peculiar importance 
in vegard to him in connection with the Pallavas 
fs that he was installed by a Mahrajah Sin: 
varman, “the Indra of the Pollava kula” “in 
а literal sense’ (gathartham), His suecessor, 
‘according to this record, Madhava, had the 
alternative name Simhavarman, and he is said to 
have been similarly installed ‘in the literal 
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sense by Maharaja Skaodavarman of the 
Pallavas, According to the other records of these 
Gangas however a Vishugopa comes after 
Ayyavarman. Mr. Rice who is the editor of ‘the 
Penukonda plates finds it possible that there is 
am omission of the name in these plates by the 
fault of the engraver. It seems likely however 
from the unanimity of the records in respect of 
this ruler Vishnugopa, that a ruler by name 
‘Vishougops, did precede Madhava, the last of 
the name in this pedigree, whether he was the 
latter's father or grandfather; or there is still 
the possibility that he might have been an uncle 
for which assumption there is no authority in 
any of the records. ‘The fact that Simhavarman 
installed Ayyavarman and that he was followed 
by aruler with the name Vishnngopo, and that 
this Vishpugopa was followed by a ruler who 
was installed by a Pallava Skanda Varman seem 
to imply a Pallava overlordship over the Gangas. 
If as suggested above Vishnugopa, happened to 
‘bo an uncle or granduncle of Midhava the name 
Simhavarman given to Madhava would be an 
honour done to Simhavarman who installed 
Ayyavarman on the throne. ‘There is therefore 
reference to a Pallava ruler Simhavarman who 
must have had a successor following, either 
immediately or in the next generation, by name 
Skandavarman with just the possibility that the 
‘Vishpugopa of the Gangas was a name given to 
24 
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the ruler in honour of a Vishnugopa, the Pallava 
overlord. If this possibility should turn out a 
fact then we have this Pallava succession : Simha- 
vyarman, Vishugopa and Skandavarman, Ac- 
cording to the Udaiyéndram grant we have had 
а succession Skandavarman, Simbavarman, an- 
other Skandavarman followed by a Nandivarman, 
and we have for good reasons regarded this 
Simbavarman as the son of Skandasishya, fathor 
of Yuvamahiraja Vishnugopa, ‘The possibility 
‘of connection therefore between the Pallava 
sovereigns of the Penukonda platos and the suo- 
cession list of the Pallavas we have arrived at 
seems clearly indicated to the period following 
the reign of Skandasishya or Skandavarman IT; 
Dut the identification of the actual rulers is not 
thereby made easy. Simhayarman I, his younger 
Drother Vishnugopa and Skandavarman the son 
of Simhavarman may be one set of names, if 
‘hat is the order in which they ruled ; for cur 
present purpose it would quite do if Simha- 
varman was followed by Skanda Varman, 
‘Vishougopa being a mere Yuvamahartja. There 
is another alternative ; the three names referred 
to may be Simbavarman II son of Yuvamabirija. 
Vishyugops, his son Maharaja Vishnugopa of the 
Chara plates followed by the name Skanda- 
varman, the son of Simhavarman I, if this had 
been the order of the Pallava succession, Which- 
ever of the two alternatives should ultimately 
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‘tum out correct the three Ganga rulers Ayya- 
varman, Vishnugopa and Madhava, the second 
or third of the name, must have ruled in the 
period between Skandasishya or Skandavarman 
I, and Simbaarman the father of Simhavishnu. 
of the dynasty of the great Pallavas that, for 
good reasons, we have ascribed to the period 
A.D. 880 to A.D. 500. Even the approximate 
date of these rulers would depend entirely upon 
the arrangement of the Pallava order of suc- 
cession. After Skandavarman TI we might take 
it almost cortain from the Uruvapalli plates that 
Simhavarman I succeeded tho father, Vishpu- 
gopa being the Yuvamahsraja under him. It 
‘Vishnugopa did not rale Simhavarman was pro- 
bably followed by Simhavarman IT Skanda- 
varman perhaps having been very young. It is 
also likely that he was followed by Vishnugopa 
II of the Chura plates, he in tarn being suo- 
ceeded by Skandavarman III; then must have 
followed the dynasty of the other son Kumüra 
Vishnu I. It we can safely follow the Valar- 
palaiyam plates, Kumāravisbyu must have been 
succeeded by Buddhavarman, Nandivarman 
following then. The fact however that the 
Vélürpilaiyam plates speak ofa host of rulers 
following Buddhavarman before Nandivarman 
ab last succeeded would indicate that Simha- 
varman I was probably followed by Kumara- 
vishņu; he by his son Buddhavarman perhaps 
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followed for a short whilo by Kumaravishyu II. 
‘The succession perhaps passed then to Simha- 
vishau II of the table; then Vishpugopa II; 
theo Skandavarman III aod lastly Nandivarman. 
‘Wo may accept this order of succession tenta- 
tively till we get more clear lend as to the 
actual order of succession of theso. If we turn 
to the Vayalar plates for this lead it would be 
dificult tofind any. Simhavarman the father of 
Simhavisbna is prededed by Vishnugopa whom 
we might take to be the second of the name. 
Ho is preceded by a Simhavarman which is so 
far correct. He is preceded by another Simha- 
varman and the only Simhavarman available is 
Simhavarman I of the table, He is preceded by 
five namas 28 to 27 which are the names found 
in the Udaiyóndmun plates already reforred to, 
of which No. 28, Simhavarman must be one. 
Nos. 16 to 22 seem difficult of adjustment on the 
table; some of the names are new and there is 
also confusion in the order. As was pointed 
out already this list seems to bea jumble of 
‘various genealogies collected and put together as 
the order of succession without a correct know- 
ledge of the actual succession, It would there- 
lore be better to accept tho arrangement last 
suggested namely Simbavarman the eldest son 
of Skandasishya being followed by Kumāra- 
vishyu I and then by Buddhavarman and 
perhaps oven by Китайцы IL, the 
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succession going back to the son and grandson 
of Vishsugopa I, and then on to ason and 
grandson of Simhavisbpu, That will bring 
Simbavishnu, Vishnugopa and Skandavarman of 
the Penukonda plates late in the succession 
making the date A.D. 475 for the plates possible. 
lt may even be somewhat late, Skandavarman 
was according to the Velürpülaiyamplaies fol- 
lowed by Nandivarman; then comes in a break 
in the succession as far as our present knowledge 
of it goes, ‘Then follows the line of Simhavar- 
man, father of Simbavishou; Nandivarman, 
Simhavarman, Simhavishpu and Mahéndravar. 
man occupying almost a century, and porhaps a. 
little more, between Simhavarman of the Penu- 
Konda plates and Narasimhavarman the great 
Pallava whose accession might be dated approxi- 
mately about 600 A D. 

It was already pointed out that the Ganga 
territory lay in the Anantapur and Kolar districts 
particularly, and later on extended to take in 
Practically the whole of the Mysore district as 
Well with an alternative capital at ‘Talakad, 
‘Kolar however is regarded as the ancestral capital 
of this dynasty even when the capital was actually 
at Talakad; and the hill Nandi is regarded as 
peculiarly tho hill of the Gangas. According to 
one traditional verse defining the boundaries of 
Tenjamandalam, the Pallava territory proper, 
the western boundary is fixed at Pavalamalai 
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(coral hill); according to another it is taken 
westwards to Rishabhagiri, ‘The former appa- 
rently denotes the foot hills of the Eastern Ghauts 
that skirt the foot of the plateau and have a 
westward trend till they strike the Western 
Ghauts beyond the Nilgiris; while the latter is 
obviously the hill Nandi. ‘This latter boundary 
perhaps explains the overlordship which was 
clearly admitted by the Gangas themselves accord- 
ing to the Penukonda plates. Tt is clear from 
this that the original territory of the Gangas, at 
least the eastern part of it, formed a portion of 
the Tongamandalam and the Pallava claim to 
overlordship rested upon a sound historical basis. 
‘The overlordship claimed in regard to the terri- 
tory specially associated with the Kadambas was 
already explained as being due to the Pallavas 
becoming heir to the territory by virtue of a 
‘Naga marriage, that is, the marriage of Virakar- 
cha with the Naga princess which gave him a 
wife and a kingdom together. This historical 
‘union has nothing whatever to do with the period 
of the Tonjaman Tjub-Tiaiyan of Kancht. We 
thus see that the period extending from the 
latter half of the fourth contury down to almost 
the commencement of the seventh is occupied 
by what seems a continuous succession of Pallava 
rulers. Anything like an interregnum postu- 
lated by the late Mr. Venkayya, within which 
has to be brought of not merely the great Chola 
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Karikale, but the succession of political changes 
centering round his name and that of his succes. 
sor for a generation or two at the lowest seems 
impossible 


Tm» Tmzonv or IwrehkrGNUM Baimurss, 


Alter all this theory of à Chola interregnum 
in tho fifth century rests upon the flimsy founda- 
tion of the eleventh century information that a 
Trilochana Pallava reclaimed the forest country 
of the coded districts and started a dynasty of 
the Pallavas from whom the later rulers of the 
locality claimed descent. This reclamation of 
the forest country is clearly indicated to have 
deen the achievement of the first important 
member of the Pallava Prakrit charters who is 
given no name and who is oredited with having 
bestowed crores of money and a hundred thousand 
ox ploughs. Nothing could be clearer than this 
statement in regard to the reclamation of the 
forest country by bim. ‘The fact that he is 
referred to only by the term Bappadava (revered 
father) and not by any other specific name points . 
to the fact that his services were specially dis- 
tinguished in regard to this matter, and that he 
left such a deep impression upon the people that 
it was hardly necessary he should be defined by a 
specific name, Although Dr. flultzsch attempted 
‘another explanation of the expression occurring 
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in the Uruvapalli plates im regard to Simha- 
varman TI that he was “a worshipper at the feet 
of the Bhattiraka Mabärāja Bappadēva” as 
meaning his father, it will bear the interpretation 
that the Bappadéva described as the Bhattarake 
Maharaja is the Bappadéva of the Prakrit ehar- 
ters, the founder of the authority of the Pallavas 
im the Telugu districts. "The objection to Dr. 
Hlzsc's interpretation quite justifiable in 
regard to later documents, is, in regard to this 
particular document, that Vishnugopa was not a 
‘Mabaraja and could not perhaps exactly be 
described as Bhattsraka Maharaja, There is no 
indication of a reason for the departure in respect 
of him particularly. If Trilochana Pallava were 
regarded by Inter tradition to be credited with 
having cleared the forest country to turn it into 
‘occupied land, here was Bappadava’s work which 
later tradition might indicate as that of Tri- 
lochana Pallava. Tt is just possible that Bappa- 
dēva’s namo was some equivalent of Trilochana 
(Siva) taking the fact that his son called himselt 
Sivaskanda-Varman into consideration. If he 
bore anything like the name Siva he could be 
spoken of as Tyilochana and the late tradition 
seems to be an echo of the achievement of Bappa- 
diva bimselt. 

On palseographical considerations above the 
Prakrit charters have to be regarded earlier 
theo thesouthward march of Samudragupta, that 
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is about A.D. 350; Semudragupt's date being 
known it is impossible to bring either of the 
o Vishnugopas that figure in the genealogical 
table to a date about A.D. 950. Vishnugopa of 
Kanchi, the contemporary of Samudragupta, 
must have been a ruler different from the two 
Vishņugopas of the later table. Therefore then 
after tho Satavabanas, we have the Pallava 
dynasty or dynasties of the Prakrit charters, then. 
follows the reign of Vishnugops, and then the 
dynasty of the Sanskrit charters to whose history 
actually we shall now turn. 





‘Pas Onnoxorostoay Daroat 1 
que LOKavrpudca. 

‘Tho Archwological Department of Mysore 
discovered a manuscript of a Digambara Jaina 
work named Lokavibhaga of which an account 
is given in their report for 1909-10. Tho sub- 
{ject trented of is Jaina cosmography. ‘The work 
"was supposed to hare been first given by word of 
‘mouth by Vardhaména himself, and is said to 
lave been handed down through Sudharma and 
‘a succession of other teachers. Rishi Simhasūri 
or Simhaéüra made a translation of it, apparently 
irom the Prakrit into Sanskrit. The work is 
said to have been finally copied some considerable. 
time before the dato of the copy (pura) by Muni 
Sarvanandin in the village named Patalika 
(irappidiripuliyür; Cddalore New Town) in 
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ihe Piparishira (Bina country); then follows 
the date of the completion of this task. Tt was 
in the year 22 of Simhavarman, the Lord of 
Kancht, and in the year 80 past 800 of the Saka 
year; in other words Saka 980. ‘his piece of 
information is confirmed by two other manuscripts 
of the work since discovered. ‘The late Dr. Fleet, 
who was suspicious of early Saka dates, after 
having examined the date carefully, and making 
correction in respect of the month and date, 
has arrived at the conclusion that it is equivalent. 
to the year A.D. 458. Tho Simbavarman under 
reference therefore must have begun to rule in 
A.D.496. Unfortunately forus there are two 
Simhavarmans according to our genealogical 
table, Simhavarman I and Simbavarman IL. As 
we have arranged it on the table three reigns 
come between the one and the other. It is just 
possible that the reference is to Simbavarman I 
except for the fact that Skandasishya’s reign 
would be very long having regard to the Satya- 
sena datum already examined. If the Simha- 
varman referred toin the Penukonda plates is 
Simhavarman II as we have shown reasons that 
ho was the person referred to, the Lokavibhüga 
‘was a Work that was composed in the reign of 
Simbavarman IT having regard to the fact that 
the Penukonda plates are datable about A.D. 
475, A.D. 496 t0.475 is a poriod of 40 years, 
‘and might be regarded long enough for tho reign. 
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of two kings and of part of the reign of a third. 
After the Skandavarman referred to in the 
Penukonda plates there should have followed 
threo rulers before we come to Mahéndravarman 
‘whose date would be somewhere near A.D. 600; 
namely, Nandivarman, Simbavarman, the imme- 
iate successor of Nandivarman according to 
Velupalaiyam plates, his son Simbavishnu fol- 
lowed by Mahéndravarman. One century might 
be considered too long a period for three reigns 
on an average computation ; but there is nothing 
impossible about it if one had been an unusually 
ong reign or it any two of them had been fairly 
long reigns. The possibility of anything like an 
interregnum, in which we could work in the 
kings and potentates associated with Karikala 
and intimately connected with the so-called 
Samgam literature, would then be obviously im- 
possible. 

Ав а result of this somewbat detailed investi- 
gation the trend ot Early Pallava History may 
bo described as follows: While yet the Cholas 
were ascendent in the south holding Tonda- 
mandalam under their control with Küncht for 
its capital the later Satavahana under Vasishtt- 
putra Pulumavi made an effort at conquering 
‘the country answering exactly to the Tonda- 
manjalam extending from North Pennar to 
South Pennar. This effort is reflected in Tamil 
literaturo by roferences to various incidents in the 
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struggle between the Ariyar or Vadugar or the 
one side and the Tamil rulers, particularly the 
Cholas on the other. Among these rulers stands 
out the name of Ilui-Senni who is given credit 
for having defeated the Paradavar of the south 
and the Vadugar of the north in one context. 
Tn another ho is similarly credited with having 
crushed the Vadugar at Pali on the west coast. 
That these Vadugar should be no other than the 
Andhras is in evidence in a passage of tho 
Tatüinappülai whore Karikila is said to have 
brought under his control the Oliyar and then 
the Aravalar and then the Vadngar, these last 
being interpreted by the commentator as those 
next north to the Aruvalar, 

‘The region indicated by this reference is the 
region which would correspond exactly to the 
south-east frontier province of the Andhras 
dominated by Dhanakataka (Amaravati), Та 
‘his region at one time the Sstavahanas had so 
far sucoeeded аз to creato a frontier province 
under a Naga general Skanda Naga who is des- 
cribed as a Mahasénapati, Under Pulumavi 
therefore the war had gone on for a considerable 
time. After the death of Karikala, owing 
apparently to the oivil war that raged in the 
Chola country, the Oholas lost hold on the country 
almost up to the banks of the southern Pennar 
as the ship coins of the Andhras in this region 
indicate. It was during that period that the 
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Andhras felt the necessity of a viceroyalty in 
the south-east of an important character to which 
none other than a great general and possibly 
отеп а blood relation of the ruling family ws 
considered necessary. After some time, probably 
in the reign of Yagiia Śri, they felt the viceroy- 
alty so far settled as to appoint a local chieftain 
of some influence to the position. This appa- 
renly was the Bappaléva referred to in the 
enrliest Prakrit inscription accessible to us. His 
gift of money and a large number of ox-ploughs 
seems to be a continuation of the good work 
begun by Karikila of destroying jungle and 
creating arable land from it, and digging tanks 
and providing for irrigation. ‘This chieftain is of 
tho Bharadvaja Gotra like the later Pallavas, and 
both he and hisson ruled over Kancht as their 
headquarters. Whether these were in any manner 
connected with the Tondamandalam of Il 
‘Tiraiyan, Viceroy ot Kincht, in the ago imme- 
diately preceding is not known. Tlari-Tiraiyan’s 
viceroyalty passed on to Chola Tlarh-Killi, the 
younger brother of Nedumudi-Killi After the 
viceroyalty of this princo we do not hear of 
Kancht being under the Cholas. It is very 
probably then that it passed into the hands of 
the Pallavas. As was already pointed out there 
were four generations of these rulers, it may be 
two dynasties of tyro rulers each, who ruled over 


this territory 
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‘Whether the territory развой to another dynasty, 
or whether it was the same dynasty that con- 
‘tinued, we do not know for certain; but it is 
clear that the territory of the Pallavas had 
"broken up at least into three as im the Hariéena 
inscription of Samudragupta three rulers at least 
ate said to be governing the territory under the 
early Pallavas. That inscription refers io 
Hastivarman of Vengi, Ugra Sēna of Palakka 
and Vishnugopa of Kancht. This probably was 
the result of a straggle between the new 
dynasty of the Tkshvikus who came from the 
north and occupied the eastern portion of the 
Satavahana territory, and tho Pallavas of the 
south, ‘The ralers of Palakka and Vengi may 
hare been offshoots of this intruding dynasty of 
tho Ikshvāku king Śri Vira Purusha Datta. 
If that is so, Vishnugopa of Kancht would 
represent the native Pallava as against the new 
dynasty of intruders from the north. Samudra- 
gupta’s defeat of these rulers seems to have 
brought about a change in Kanchi. Vishnu- 
gopa’s power was apparently undermined by the 
defeat and his throne was usurped by the 
founder of the Dynasty of the Sanskrit charters, 
‘This seems the actual course of events as Vish- 
‘ugopa’s namo is not mentioned in any of the 
charters, and Virakurcha is the man who is said 
first to have acquired possession of this territory 
along with tho hand of the Naga princess. ‘This 
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clearly indicates a struggle, and the struggle 
must have been between Vishnugopa himself 
amd a collateral branch of the family, it may bo, 
who sought the alliance of the powerful Nagasin 
the immediate west, Virakürcha or Viravarman 
who, we have pointed out, might be the unnamed 
son-in-law of the Catu chief of Banavase whose 
son is named Skanda Naga in one of the records 
and Skandavarman in the other. ‘This Skanda-, 
varman was apparently tho Skandasishya of the 
Sanskrit charters. In other words Viravarman 
became heir alike to the south-eastern Viceroy- 
alty of tho Satavāhanas held by the Naga 
general first in behalf of the Sttavahanas and 
later by the usurping local dynasty of the 
Pallavas of the Prakrit chartors, it may be by 
right of birth, but certainly by am act of policy. 
‘Through his wife he became alike heir to the 
most powerful south-western ^ viceroyal- 
ty of the Cafu family of the Satakarnis, thus 
uniting under one ruler the whole southern block 
of Satavahana territory about the time that the 
northern most part of that kingdom was 
being disputed for by the Nagas from the 
south, and the reviving power of the Kshatrapas 
from the north. Either Viraktrcha himself or 
his son Skandavarman was able to reassert the 
authority of the Pallavas over the territory 
tending as far north as Vengi. Several of the 
‘Sanskrit charters wereissted from their victorious 
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camp in variousof the well-known localities along 
the lower course of the Krishna. Skandasishya’s 
son Simbararman, perbapsmach more the young- 
erson Vishnugopa, probably took part in this ro- 
conquest of tho north for the Pallavas. Another 
con Kumira Vishnu who probably ascended the 
throne after his eller brother Simbavarman is 
given credit for the conquest. of the Chola coun- 
у; that is the first effort at expansion 
southwards by the Pallavas, ‘The history of 
the next following generations is somewhat 
obscure, but when we come to Simbavarman 
and his son Simhavishyu we are more or less on 
firm historical ground. There was a reassertion 
of the Pallava authority over the Chola country 
undor Simhavishyu, anà Mahëndravarman, was 
able to mako very much more of a permanent 
advance. 








‘Tum Ruse or zu Oninuxxas. 


Ja the meanwhile changes of a momentous 
‘charactor had taken place to the west of the 
Pallava territory. The region of the Naga 
chieftains, cousins of the ruling Satavahanas, 
had been taken either in the reign of Skandavar- 
‘man himself or his somewhat feeble successor by 
an enterprising Brahman who succeeded almost as 
a rebel in putting an end to the Pallava power 
in the northorn half of their territory extending 
southwards from Srt Sailam, He extended his 
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power so far as to levy contributions from the 
torritory of the Banas immediately (о tho west 
and south of the Pallava territory proper. ‘The 
Tallavas apparently recognised his hold upon 
his native country by conferring it asa fief upon 
him thereby purchasing peace and perhaps a 
restoration of the Pallava territory of the Coded 
Districts, This achievement of Mayttra Sarman, 
the Veda Scholar, must have taken placo in the 
reign of Skandavarman himself or in that of his 
son Simhavarman, A certain number of genera- 
tions of these had actually ruled. We find the 
Pallavas slowly gaining strength and reasserting. 
their authority over the Gangas by successively 
anointing and thus ratifying the succession of 
two Ganga rulers. ` The inferenco of a weakening 
of the power of tho Kadambas at that time seoms 
possible and this was taken advantage of bya 
feudatory dynasty of the Kadambas, themselves 
a dynasty connected with them by blood and 
perhaps similarly claiming authority from the 
Satavahanas themselves. ‘These aro tho western 
Chilukyas who like the Kadambas claimed to 
belong to the Minavyasa Gotra, and deseribed 
themselves as  Hürtiputra. Their, later 
charters trace their descent from the rulers of. 
‘Ayodhyaand lay claim, in thelr behalf, to belong 
to the family of Ikshvakus ;the Cholas laid claim. 
to the same descent as did Scr Vira Purusha 
Datta, the interloper in the eastern halt of the 
26 
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Āndhra territory. By the time that Simbavishnu. 
had placed himself firmly on the throne of 
Жашо, the hilukyas had so far established 
themselves in power first in the north-western 
part of tho Andhra dominions gradually extend- 
ing downwards to occupy what belonged to the 
Gatu Nagas, the cousin-viceroys of the Andhras. 
Tt is in this frontier that they came into contact 
with tho Pallavas necessarily hostile as it meant 
am expansion of Chalukya power and territory 
in that direction, It is then there began the 
war between the Chalukyas and the Pallavas 
which is the feature of their Inter history. 











СНАРТЕВ, ХТ. 
Клхонт, тив Овутав ov THe PALAVAS. 


During the whole period of their history ex- 
tending from about A.D. 200 to the end of the 
9th century the Pallara power centred round 
Kanchi, which became definitely associated with 
them, at any rate from the days of Samudragupta 
onwards, though a very much earlier ruler states. 
in a charter that he issued that he ruled from 
Kanchi, Kancht was the contre and capital of 
the region known to the Tamils as Tondaman- 
dalam and the Pallavas camo into possession of 
that region exactly. ‘They show almost from 
the beginning of their history, to have brought 
along with them the culture of the north, that 
is Aryan culture as distinguished from what 
may be called Dravidian, ‘Their charters were 
all issued either in Prakrit or in Sanskrit. It 
may even bo regarded that during their age 
Sanskrit literature came in for some encourage- 
ment in the region which must be regarded 
Pallava. The Jain work Lökavibhāga already 
referred tois a work which was composed in 
Cuddalore in the fifth century. ‘That is not all, 
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Paros OP RELIGION AND ART. 


‘They seem to have boon great patrons as well 
of religion and art. With the accession to power 
of the great dynasty of the Pallavas beginning 
with Simhavarman and his son Simbavishnu 
they extended their power southwards and 
brought it up to the banks of the Kavéri. As a 
Inatter of fact, Simbavishnu is stated to have 
taken possession of the country of the Kaveri, 
‘Throughout this region we see evidence of the 
work of his son Mabéndra-Varman, otherwise 
called Mahéndra-Visbyu. The tanks, the cavo 
temples, and some even of the smaller temples 
are ascribable to him. A Sanskrit burlesque 
ascribed to him and called Matta-vilāsa-prahasana 
is not merely evidenco of what may be regarded 
as partiality for Sanskrit literature, but it also 
throws considerable light upon the religious 
condition of the times. The purpose of the 
work isto bring into ridiculo the votaries of. the 
various cults that prevailed at the time, An 
asootio Pasupata, a Küplika and his wife, and a 
Buddhist mendicant are brought into colloquy ih 
the play and held up toridicule. The omission of 
the Jain in this group may lead to the inference 
that at the time he composed the work Mahén- 
ra was a Jain, and might thus lend support to. 
tho Saiva tradition that rather late in his lifo ho 
‘was converted to Saivism by the Saint Appar. 
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That a work of the character of Matta-vilisa- 
Prahasana should be composed in Kancbt for the 
purpose for which it should have been intended, is 
evidenco of a certain degree of prevalence of 
Sanskrit learning. This position of Kancht is 
‘supported by its having beon a Ghațika of the 
Brahmans at an earlier period, and by the fact 
that Mayüra Sarma of the Kadambas found 
ib necessary to go to Kancht to completo his 
Vedic studies, Mabéndra seems io have been 
a patron of musio as well, and a short musical 
‘treatise referable to his time is inscribed 
n the face of the living rock in the great Siva 
temple at Kudimiyamalai in the Padukotta 
state so that Mahéndra in particular was a 
patron of art as well as of religion, 


Sanskr LITERATURE DURING TAE PERIOD. 


Among the finds of manuscripts brought to 
light by the search-parties sent out by the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library are 
two works ascribed to Dandin, the author of the 
Kavyadaréa, This last work has a verse illus- 
trating a particular kind of composition. ‘The 
verse which has to bo of a recondite character 
takes for its illustration the city Kancht and its 
rulers the Pallavas. This reference alone 
Would load one to suspect that Dandin had some- 
thing to do with Kancht. ‘These manuscripts nowly 
brought to light relate to the subject-matter of 
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the prose-work Dasakumarā Charita generally 
ascribed to Dandin. ‘The poetical work seems to be 
called Avanti-Sundari-kathi-sara, and of the 
original prose version a few fragments alone are 
yet available, but the substance of the story is 
Put in pootic form and contains an introductory 
chapter which gives some information regarding 
Dandin himself and his ancestry. ‘The matter 
ОЁ peculiar importance to our subject at present 
is that Dandin calls himself the great-grandson 
of Bhäravi, the author of Kiratārjantya, and 
Dandin seems to refer himself to the reign of 
Rajasimha or Narasimha II among the great 
Pallavas. This seems supported by the fact 
recently brought to notice by Rao Bahadur В. 
Narasimhechatiar that a Ganga king by name 
Durvintta lays claim to having written a com- 
mentary on the fifteonth canto of the Kiratar- 
juntya of Bharavi, In this account Bharavi is 
also brought into contemporaneity with the 
Chalukya Vishnuvardhana, an ancestor of 
Tayasimba I, who became famous afterwards as 
the founder of the Obilukya dynasty. This 
Would make Bhairavi a contemporary with either 
‘Mabéndra Pallava himself or his son Narae 
simba I, In either case Bharavi’s Kiratarjuntya 
may account for the great popularity that this 
particular incident, in the epic tradition of the 
‘manifestations of Siva, attained in this part of 
the country. Apart from its being one of the 
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most oft-quoted instances of iva’s beneficence, 
the cutting out of this particular episode on the 
face of the big rock in Mahabalipuram which 
remained somewhat inexplicable till now finds 
a satisfactory explanation. Though we have 
another instance of a sculptural illustration of 
this in distant Behar in Chandi Mau, still it was 
matter which could not readily be explained why 
the Tévaram bymners should have pitched upon 
this particular incident among a large variety, 
and the sculptors of Mababalipura should have 
chosen this for an illustration. If Bharavi and 
Dandin flourished in Kancht, Kancht must have 
been a very important contre ot Sanskrit learning 
at the time. 





Gneat Rextorous Тевмехт IN THE COUNTRY. 


‘This period must also have been one of great 
religious activity. Many of the oxisting temples 
‘came into existence during this period and most 
of them in Ksncht and the surrounding locality 
received encouragement and extension. ‘The 
town of Kancht itself is so full of these Pallava 
monuments that it would be possible for one to 
make a complete study of Pallava art and archi- 
tecture without going out of it. The great re- 
naissance of religion and literature characteristic 
of the ago of the Guptas in the north found a 
reflex during the ago of tho Pallavas in Капо, 
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Both Saivism and Vaishpavism, the two offshoots 
of the school of Bhakti, took form aud shape 
during this period. Literature bearing upon 
both of those in Tamil is almost entirely the pros 
duct of the age of the Pallavas. Of the 68 Saiva 
devotees one of the earliest is the Chola king 
Ko-Sengan who must havo followed the age of 
the Sangam very closely. Wo have shown else- 
where’ that the earliest of the Vaishnava Alvars 
wero in all probability contemporaries of the 
Tongamān-Iatn-Tiraiyan himself. Tt is not at 
all unlikely that some of the sixty-three Saiva 
‘Adiyars may be referable to an age as early as 
these. ‘The latest among the Alvars is Tiruman: 
gai Ajvar, who lived as certainly as it is possible 
for us to know tho fact, in the middle of the 
eighth century. ‘The latest of tho Saiva Adiyars, 
Sandaramarti, lived perhaps a generation later 
in the closing period of the Pallava dominance 
im the’ south. ‘The greatest’ among the Adiyars 
Sambandar and Appar, two of the three most 
celebrated among the Adiyars, were undoubtedly 
‘contemporaries of Narasimha I. ‘Thus we see 
tho schools of Bhakti, the early features of which 
‘we already find reference to in the Sangam litera- 
ture, began their great development under the 
Pallavas and took the form that they have at 
present, in this period. 
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IxrLOENGE oF tue GUPTA CULTURE. 
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Темрие Воплтхс IN THe Sours. 


If this happens to be the age during which 
the great majority of temples in the south came 
{nto existence the explanation is here ready. It 
wasan ago when the people were anxious to 
bring themselves into touch with God and that 
could be done only by means of the cult of 
Bhakti which necessitated the embodying in a 
visible form of the all-beneficent personal God. 
It is possible to traco the history of many of 
these temples to this particular period and the 
work of temple-building, at least so far as 
Siva temples are concernod, is closely associated 
with the early Chola Ko-Obengan. It is 
demonstrable that this great Chola built temples 
both to Siva and to Vishyu so that he could be 
described by the Saivas as no less than an 
Adiyär (devotee) among the sixty-threo. ‘The 
Vaishyava Älvār Tirnmangai refers to him also as 
having constructed 70 temples to Siva, Tt is 
thus clear that temple-building on a large scale 
was only the outward exhibition of the. 





à 
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IN muB East. 


Tt is to the eàrlier portion of this period that 
Dr Vogel б the sacrificial inscription 
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discovered at Koetei in Bast Borneo. The lan- 
guage of the inscription is Sanskrit, the 
character is Pallava-grantha and the donations 
have relation to the various benefactions and 
gifts that followed the completion of a Brah- 
manical sacrifice by the ruler Mdlavarman, 
‘This document illustrates the prevalence of 
Brahmanism so far out as Bast Borneo ina 
form which made the celebration of a sacrifice 
of the greatest importance, and which proves 
beyond a doubt, the existence of a colony of 
holy Brahmans that could celebrate sacrifices in 
the distant east. Later, we have it on the 
authority of Fa-Hien that in Sumatra and the 
Malaya Peninsula there were large settlements 
of votaties of the Brahmanical religion, but as 
yet nothing that could be called a community 
of Buddhists. A later traveller of this age, 
‘Tsing found the prevalence of Sanskrit culture 
in Sumatra so great that all the wealth of 
manuscripts that he was ablo to acquiro by years 
of travelling in northern India he could take 
over with him and translate, in the first instal- 
ment of 600 volumes that he despatched, in 
Заметь as offering all the facilities that 
India itself gould have offered for that kind of 








"EC work of devotion and learning. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
ати. 


Among the two principal schools of Bhakti 
cult prevalent in South India, Saivism comes 
in for a large clientele, Saivism consists in tho 
recoginition of Siva as the supreme beneficent 
deity. Siva is bolioved to exercise the functions 
ot creation, protection, destruction, prevention 
from Inpses inthe enjoyment of the results of 
one’s action, and beneficence. ‘These functions 
he is said to discharge with a view to release 
struggling souls from the bondage resulting 
from their previous action, and to present unto 
them the knowledge of the nature of Siva, so 
that they might ultimately attain to the much 
desired relenso. In order to discharge these 
self-imposed functions of his, Siva assumes the 
position of Lord with the following six att 
bates: omniseience, limitless contentment, know- 
ledge that does not spring out of experience, 
self-posscssion, undiminished power, and "ий. 
less power. It is the possession of these qualities, 
exhibiting themselves in'extreme. purity; són the 
capacity to destroy the bondage of action and 
to improve the power for good, that gives 
appropriateness to the name of Siva, 
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It is under command of this Supreme Deity 
that souls assume forms, and struggle in the 
world. ‘They work their vay gradually through 
the six outer forms of religion, riz, Loküyata, 
Bauddha, Ārbata (Jaina), Mimamsa, Mayavada 
(Advaita) and Pancharstra by  faithfally 
carrying out the various regulations for conduct 
laid down by them. In the course of this 
struggle Siva assumes the forms of the various 
beings that guide these souls, and makes them 
attain to the respective benefits resulting from 
What they do. They pass from this to the 
methods of the imer religion (inner to 
Saivism) such as Saivism, Pasapatam, Vamam, 
Bhairavam, Mahavrtam and Kalamukham, 

Souls in their next stage of development 
enter the inner religions as a result of their good 
action in their pursuit of life in the outer religions, 
‘Then they follow the “path of the Veda,” or 
the regulations of the Smritis and adopt the lite 
of the four castes and the four orders, As a 
result of good action in this method they go to 
heaven and enjoy a higher life, only to be born 
gain on earth at the end of their course of 
enjoyment. As a result, however, of their good 
deeds while living in the path of ‘the Fada and 
by the grace of Siva they got into the path of 
Siva,” and understand the significance of Charya 
(conduct), Xriya (duty), and Yoga (contempla. 
tion by concentration). Adopting this course 
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they attain to the position of being at sight of 
Siva (Saldka), or in proximity to him (Samipya) 
or of attaining to а form like him (Sürüp). 
‘Those among them who have weaned themselves 
of the notion of enjoyment cease to be born on 
earth and get rid of the oycle of existence 
as a result of the grace of Siva. Tt will thus 
be clear that, aoording to Saivism, salvation is 
attainable only by means of the Saiva Sid@hanta ; 
the only way to attain salvation is by the know- 
ledge of the naturo of Siva; the attainment 
of this knowledge is achioved by the adoption of 
the four methods, conduct, eto. The rights and 
ceremonies prescribed by the Veda however, 
produce good fruit, but these latter aro not 
ternal. ‘The results of action in the path of 
the Pada aro no less productive of bondage than 
evil ation, only thes» are something like golden 
fetters, while those may be likened to iron ones. 
‘These lead to the enjoyment of good, but bring 
on re-birth inevitably. It is only the right 
Knowledge of Siva that puts an ond to this re- 
birth. Of these four, Sariyai, Kiriyai, Yooam 
and Gñänam, the first two constitute what is 
understood by the term Sivadharma. This 
Siva-dharma is pursued both by an easy path and 
by a difficult path. ‘The mere adoption of the 
rule of conduct laid down in the Sica-dharma 
constitutes the former ; while, as result of the 
adoption of this line of conduct, the affection for 
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Siva has so thoroughly engrossed the whole soul, 
it shrinks from nothing in doing what it con- 
ceives to be pleasing to Siva. ‘This duty ex- 
tends even to the killing of parents and children, 
and the pulling out of one's own eyes in the 
servico that would please the supreme deity. 
‘Those that pursue their unswerving duty to 
Siva in either of these ways constitute his 
Bhaktas. ‘Those that pursue it by the former 
method might well be called Vira Saivas, though 
‘his name is reserved fora class of people who 
adopted a similar, but a somewhat modified 
creed. Some of the well-known Adiy&rs of the 
Saivas actually adopted, according to the tradi 
tional accounts, this method and such classifica- 
tion could not be regarded as actually exclusive, 
or really strictly correct. In the ultimate ana- 
lysis Saivism comes to be this. It recognises the 
supremacy of Siva as the benefleent deity who 
makes it his function to save souls (pasu) 
from their bondage in the fetters of action 
(рабат, Ње results of karman oF action) ; he 
does this as the result of his own grace. 





‘Baniy Traces 1 Tas, Lrrenarune. 

‘We have already seen that the Sangam liter- 
ature does give evidence of this supremacy of 
Siva though not quite exclusively. In the 
passage already quoted from Narkirar, Siva 
figures first among the four world-ruling deities, 
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Krishna, Baladeva and Skanda taking rank with 
bim. In the passage quoted from the Maduraik- 
Koji, Rudran Kappan seems to goa stop fur- 
ther, and indicate more clearly the supremacy of 
Šiva where he is distinctly placed as the first. 
It will thus be clear that the rudiments were 
already there in the earliest period to which 
‘Tamil literature can take us while in tho age im- 
mediately following a further vast development 
‘becomes discernible, 
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Among the Sica Bhaklas a certain number 
stand out us pre-eminently the devotees of Siva. 
‘They attained to this distinction by various kinds 
of service extending from the simplest to the most 
exacting. ‘These ate grouped into two classes by 
the Saivas, The first class consists of sixty-three 
and stand, each one by oneself. ‘Then follow nine 
rho aro taken altogether in one group, constitu- 
ting on the whole seventy-two. ‘These are the 
recognised Saints of the Ssivas. ‘The Saira cano- 
i literature of prime importance consists of 
one group called тира asa group. ‘This group 
consists of the Tevāram of the three most promi- 
nent of the devotees: Sambandar, Appar, and 
Sundara. ‘The next is Nruvaéagam, Tiravisaipps 
and Tiruppallindu, all of them the work of 
AMipikkavisagar. hisis followed of course, by 
an outorop of other literaturo dependent on these. 
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‘The ehronology of these Adiyars cannot yet 
bo regarded as a settled matter, buta rough and 
ready classification of these is possible from in- 
ternal evidence of their works alone, They 
might all bo regarded as pertaining to the age of 
the Pallavas, and this group of devotees had all 
livedand passed away beforetho Pallava dominance 
in South India gave place to that of the Chola, 
Practioally the last of them Sundara composed 
fa poem of 11 stanzas in which he describes him- 
self poetically as a servant of all the rest of them 
who dovoted themselvos to the service of Siva, 
and the date of Sundara had been for various 
reasons allotted to the commencement of theninth 
century as that of his contemporary Seraman 
Perumal. Bearly ninth century therefore would be 
the downward limit of the sixty-three Nayanmars, 
‘The upward limit is not as easily, or even with 
the same degree of confidence, fixable. Опе 
at least of tho earliest lends himself to this kind 
of inquiry and that is the early Chola king, 
K0-Chengan. Even ће біта hagiologists have 
‘but little of historical detail to give us regarding 
him. All that they vouchsafe to us is that a 
spider devoted itself to the service of Siva at 
‘Tiravanaikkaval by weaving its web over the 
linga evory dey to prevent leaves dropping on 
the image. Every morning, at the same time, a. 
white elephant used to come for performing 
worship. The elephant used to sweep off the 
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cob-web, pour over the Tinga the water thai it 
had. brought in its trunk, and offer a few flowers. 
similarly brought with it. Wearied by this act 
of wanton destruction of his own efforts, the 
spider managed to got into the trunk of the 
slephant and worried him so much that unable 
any longer to bear the pain the elephant struck 
its trank against the earth violently and died; 
the spider also died in its pious efforts to destroy 
the elephant which so regularly and wantonly 
molested him in his act of worship. For this aot 
of devotion the spider was ordained by the grace 
of Šiva to be born a Chola prince. Sohe was born 
of the Chola king Subha Dava and his wife 
Kamalavatt, ‘The only feature of this story that 
might be at all considered historical is, and that 
almost practically the only detail given of his 
Tite, that ho built the temple of Tiruvümaikkiral 
(Jambakssvaram) across the river Kaveri from 
TTrichinopoly. His special service of devotion to 
Siva therefore consisted in the construction of 
temples to Siva either by himself or through the 
agency of his officials. А later Vaishnava Alvar 
‘Tirumangai, the last of them, speaking of the 
Vishnu temple at Tirunaraiyar goes out of his 
vay to state in clear terms * that he built seventy 
temples to Siva, We may therefore take it 
that he was a historical person who contributed 
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to tlie development of Saivism by the particular 
service of constructing numbers of Siva temples, 
and the mention of such by a Vaishnava 
‘Alvar has its own peculiar, significance. Both 
‘Appar and Sambandar of whose age we have 
some precise knowledge, allude in several placos 
to the transformation of the spider into the Chola 
king’ ‘This would mean that by their time the 
miraculous transformation had got so much into 
vogue-that neither they nor their audience had 
any difficulty in accepting it as true, That 
would make Ko-Chengan anterior to the age of 
the great Pallavas of Kancht whose period of 
rule began about A.D. 600. 

‘there is a Ko-Chengan who fought a battle 
against a Shera King whom he threw into prison 
after defeating him in battle. А рові by name 
Poygaiyār, who seems identifiable with the Vaish- 
заха Alvar Poygai, celebrated the battle of Kalu- 
malam (generally taken to the SU) in the 
poem of 40 Stanzas known in Tamil literature 
Kalvali, forty. Ihis identification rests on 
literary and stylistic groundsalone so far, "There 
are certain historical considerations that make 
him contemporary with the Tondaman lam 
iraiyan of Kanehi ‘This line of investigation 
therefore would take Ko-Chengan to a period 
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which may be the closing period of the so-called 
Sangam literaturo. 

Of tho three ‘Tevsram hymners, we have 
заботой Sundara to the commencement of the 
ninth contury. The other two were contemporaries 
according to tradition, and sevoral historical cir- 
cumstances connected with each of the two, 
bring thom into contemporaneity likewise. Appar 
lived to bo a very old man, was bom a fair. 
became a Jain, and at tho latter end of his life 
returned to faivism and was instramental in 
converting tho groat Pallava king Mahëndravar- 
mam. The other, Sembandar was his younger, 
but the more distinguished contemporary, who 
visited another Saiva devotee Sirattondar in the 
course of his peregrinations at Tirachengattan- 
gudi. This Siruttondar was the general of 
‘Mahéndra’s son Narasimha, and rendered valiant 
sorvioe to his master in the destruction of Vatapt 
(Badami), the onpital of the Westorn Chalukyas 
under Palikesin IL. ‘This battle was fought 
some time about A.D. 642, and thereforo these 
to Sambandar and Siruttondar must have lived 
about that time and a little later. Appar, as tho 
older, was apparently the contemporary of the 
father and tho son among the Pallava rulers, 
and probably lived to the middie of the seventh 
century. The Adiyürs who aro referred to eithor 
directly or allusively in the works of these two, 
Sambandar and Appar, have to be classified as 
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ho early Adiyürs; Sumbandar and Appar and 
their contemporaries as perhaps the middle ones ; 
Sundara, Seraman Peruma] and those that could 
bo associated with them as the last ones. Kö- 
Chengan was probably one of the earliest of those 
that flourished from soy about AD. 200 to 
A.D. 600, that is among the early Adiyars, 
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‘We have already seen that the peculiar form 
ot servico rendered to Siva by Ko-Chengan con- 
sisted in the building of temples to him, ‘There 
are others who devoted themselves to rendering 
some kind of bodily service-gardening for Siva, 
sweeping Siva temples, providing garlands for 
Siva and various other sundry acts of service all 
of thom rendered with absorbing devotion. ‘These 
are the milder forms of service. Reference was 
made already to à more vigorous form of exbibi- 
tion of this single-hearted devotion io Siva. To 
illustrate this and along with this various other 
items cf devotion that went to make up the 
teachings of this school of bhakti, the story of an 
ignorant hunter whose secular name was Tignan, 
is given below. Be attained to tho sacerdotal 
designation of Kaspappe Nayanar, by which 
name alone he is generally known. He is refer- 
red to specifically by both Sambandar and Appar, 
and therefore he was anterior to both of them. 
In fact he is among the earliest of the Saiva 
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devotees, Sankaricharya refers to him in the 
ivananda Lahari. 

‘Kannappa was the son of a hunterchief by 
name Nagaand his wife Tattai, Не was born in a 
village Uduppürin what used to be known as 
Potappidu (south Nellore District). ‘The 
parents were long childless, and got this boy as 
a result of service to Skanda rendered by making 
over to his temple numbers of ordinary fowls 
and pea-fowls, ‘The boy was naturally brought 
up to be a hanter and was given tho respon- 
sibilities of the chieftainship while yet a young 
man, as the father had grown too old. On one 
occasion he went along with others, his com- 
panions, on a boar hunt. One of these beasts 
was so powerful that it sprang out of the net, 
tearing it away in the act, and ran into the 
forests. Tinpan with two others Nana and Кафа 
gave the animal the chase und overtook it after 
covering a great distance. Tinpan who was 
the frontmost and near enough to the animal 
drew out his sword and cub it in two, The 
other two came up and all of them were very 
hungry. They wanted to roast the flesh and 
cat it to satisfy their hunger; but water was a 
prime necessity. Nana said he шеу there was 
Water at some distanco on the side of the hill. 
Carrying the benst thoy walked along towards 
the water, and came in sight of another bill in 
the distance. Tinpan made the suggestion they 
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might proceed to that hill before they sat down 
to make a meal of the quarry, when Naga, his 
companion, made the casual remark that that hill 
contained the God ‘ Kudumittevar.’ That was 
the seed of the hunter Tinnan’s dev: The 
three friends walked along carrying the boar till 
they reached the river flowing at the foot of 
the hill. Leaving one of them behind to make 
tho fire and roast the pork, Tinpan and his 
friend Nanan wont up the hill. At the sight of 
the linga, Tinpan was so attracted to tho deity 
that he began to exhibit the extraordinary 
affection of a mother who had been separated 
from a child for a long time. Overpowered 
with affection then he began to conduct himself 
like one beside himself. Tt was some time 
before he noticed that somebody had washed 
the Zinga with water and put flowers on the top 
of it. Saying that somebody had done ill 
to have so treated the God, he learnt from his 
companion that a Brahman was in the habit of 
performing this kind of worship. On hearing 
this he thought that kind of worship must be 
acceptable to God. So he began to perform 
worship similarly according to his light. He 
made it bis business thereafter daily to go up 
the hill earrying roast meat strang together on 
an arrow, a mouthful of water from the Ponmu- 
khari and a few flowers tucked on to his hair. 
On reaching the linga, he used to spit the 
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water over it from his mouth, take the 
flowers from out of his hair and put it 
on the top of the linga, and place the roast 
meat chosen by taste before it, and thus 
perform his worship. This desecration, as tho 
Brahman considered it, gave moral pain to him, 
‘and, in his extreme distress of mind, he appealed 
to Siva himself as to who brought about this 
desecration and why Siva should have suffered 
it. Siva appeared to him in a dream and point- 
ed out to him that, hunter as Tinpan was, his 
devotion to Siva was so whole-hearted and hence 
was more pleasing to him than even thai 
of those who had offre him excellent prayers 
with a mind prepared by the long study of the 
Vedas anà vaidika-agomas. He directed the 
much distressed Brahman to remain in hiding 
‘and see for himself, When next the hunter 
‘appeared before the idol, blood was coming out 
ot one of the oyes of the idol. 

Tinpan fainted away at the sight of it, and, 
when he came back to himself, he took his bow 
and arrows and looked about for those that might 
have done this harm. Not finding anybody 
within sight of the idol he set about thinking 
as to how exactly he should cure it, Do what 
ho might the blood still continued flowing. 
‘Then it struck him that the best way to cure 
such a disease was to put in flesh for flesh, that 
is, removing the rotten flesh and putting a fresh 
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piece—a form of cure hunters know very well. 
He pulled out with an arrow his ovn right eye 
‘and put itin place of the right eyeof Siva, Ho 
found that ho bleeding stopped. He was so 
delighted with his performance that he danced 
in sheer joy. In order the better to exhibit his 
igle-hearted devotion Siva made his other eye 
bleed. When Tinpan was about to pull out his 
other eye to substitute it for the bleeding one of 
Siva, Siva put forth his arms from the linga and 
took holdof his hands that worein the actof pull. 
ing out his other eye and cried out “eye friend 
eye " (* Kannappa, Kanpappa ") and this ejacula- 
tion of Siva gave him tho namo " Kanpappa." 
‘The Brahman who was witness to all this was 
surprised anddelighted atthe intensity of devotion 
of the hunter, rude, unmethodical and uncanoni- 
calas the form of devotion was. ‘This is briefly 
the tale of Siva’s miracle in respect of this 
particular devotee Kannappa. 

‘The story of Kannappa has become so famous 
‘and hallowed by tradition that it is familiar to 
everybody not only in the ‘Tamil country but in 
the Telugu. The simple-hearted devotion of 
the hunter, and Siva’s special approval of it 
exhibited by the miraclo regarding him, have 
strack the faney of the people so much that one 
ot the Telugu posts of the first rank, Srmitha. 
by name, mado it the theme of a poem called 
Haravilisam. Тһе devotion of Kanyappa has 
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also become the model of austere penance to the 
Saivas of a somowhat later persuasion. І have 
given the story above as it is found detailed in 
tho Periyapurümam of Sekkilsr who lived early 
in the twelfth century. As it is worked by the 
hhagiologist, the story exhibits certain features 
which are worthy of special note, ‘The object 
of the writer is here to bring into contrast the 
gle-hearted but ill-considered and ill-formed 
performance of devotion to Siva such as the 
hunters, with the performance of similar 
devotion by the cultured and pious Brahman 
performing his prayer according to recognised 
form. The moral is the victory of single-minded 
devotion however crude in form and even 
objectionable from the point of view of recog- 
nised usage. As a result of this the story makes 
a few points clear. ‘The hunter gots into an 
ecstasy of devotion on hearing the name of 
iva aa a result of preparation in previous 
existences. At tho sight of the linga, his 
affection for his God so overpowers him that he 
forgets himself, and in this self-forgetfulness 
nothing isshown except affection for the God and 
anxiety for his safe keeping. When at last the 
idea is brought home to him, that somebody else 
more respected of human beings end obviously 
more acceptable to Siva himself, had performed 
an act of devotion, tho idea goes into him at 
once and without further consideration he makes 
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up his mind to do so also according to his lights 
and in the manner familiar to him. ‘This goes 
во far in its singleness that the height is reached 
when the rude man and the crude worshipper 
does not hesitate to pull out his eye to put it in 
place of what he thought the ailing ono of Siva. 
It is immaterial whether all these were acts 
ascribable to the hunterhistorically. These were 
the ideas that underlay the notion of bhakti as it 
was understood in his time, ‘These ideas almost in 
the same form are found scattered all through 
the work of бајта hagiologists and required to 
be organised and put into form for sectarian 
purposes later on as we shall soo. 

In the cult of bhakti the first feature to be 
taken note of is, unalloyed affection for God, 
and this affection springs from the notion that 
God looks after man with an affectionate intor- 
est superior even to that of himself, and there- 
foro deserves the return of unqualified devotion. 

Such an affection when it does exist exhibits 
itself on all occasions whenever there should be 
tho slightest stimulus as in the case of Kanapa 
‘at the mere mention of the name God, and 
afterwards at sight of Him. Unless devotion 
exhibited to the fullest extent of. singlehearted- 
ness it is hardly possible to expect Him to exhibit 
His grace to the suffering human beings. 
‘According to Appar it is impossible that God 
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should exhibit himself unless one performs his 
devotion with a mind unalloyed with other 
feelings than that of affection and devotion. A. 
similar idea is more forcibly expressed in the 
Tiramandirem of Tirumülar. The offering of 
sacrifice of one’s own flesh by cutting it from 
out of one's own body and throwing it into a 
fire lighted with one’s own bones is not as 
efficacious to evoke His grace readily as devotion 
which melts away one’s heart and mind. 

‘This goos one step further when the notion 
gots to prevail that pilgrimage to holy places, 
the contemplation upon the supreme and the 
performance of prayer on the approved style are 
allof them of no use in comparison to the realising 
of oneself in the extremity of affection for God 
himself. 

‘This extraordinary affection for God springs 
in a human being as a result of deeds in previous 
existences without regard to fruit thereof and 
as ho result of Siva’s grace and that grace alone. 

In the last resort the moment that one attains 
to this single-minded and unalloyed devotion, 
ће attains to the condition of Siva, as this affec- 
tion for him is not separato from Siva himself. 
"Where this affection exists there iva is bound 
down to the offer of this devotion. Wherever 
there is this affection, there Siva becomes visible, 

‘The story of Kannappa is intended to illus- 
trate this development in the course of Sica 
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Mk. The extraordinary devotion that the 
uncultivated hunter exhibited is believed to be 
ue to what he did in his previous incarnation 
as Arjuna with whom Siva wrestled in the 
disguise of hunter It is tho xipened effect 
of his good deeds that required merely the 
stimulus of the mention of the name of Siva to 
make him lose control over himself altogether 
like a virtuous young wife whose affection over- 
Powers her completely at tho mention of the 
name of her beloved. Boing an uncultivated 
rude man not knowing how exactly to exhibit 
his devotion at sight of God ho could only show 
his affection in the manner he was accustomed 
to do, and exhibited itas a father or mother 
Would at the sight of a long lost child. But the 
devotion that he felt for Siva so overpowered 
him that he forgot altogether the animal require- 
ments such ав hunger, sleep, ete, for six days. 
In regard to his performance of devotion, 
that is the result of the ignorance that goes 
along with the birth and bringing up of this 
hunter. What is acceptable to Siva and what 
is not, requires a preceptor to teach. Such a 
preceptor he had not had. And having heard 
ut imperfectly what another man has been 
doing by way of devotion, he just imitated, to 
the very best of his ability, what he thought 
was being done by that other person, who, he 
thought, ought to know. So he bathed the 
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linga, cleaned the surroundings and provided the 
food in a manner that appealed to him. In 
spite of all this there was at tho back of it all 
in the rude crude man a devotion which knew 
no limit and which shrank from nothing by 
way of sacrifice to do that which according to 
him pleased Siva. Ttis this singleness of purpose 
in devotion that made even the objectionable 
form of worship acceptable io Siva and this 
same idea is expressed in the Tiruodsakam of 
‘Manikkavasakar. 

‘The crisis of this devotion is reached in regard 
to Kanpappa when it comes to Siva’s bleeding 
eye. Tho hunter had absolutely no hesitation 
in pulling out his own eyo to put in place of 
the ailing eye of Siva as he thought, and when 
that is done, the ultimate limit of devotion is 
reached. Kanpappa is ripe for tho attainment 
of Sivahood and attained it as a result of the 
grace of Siva which showed itself by look. 

‘Thus then we see from tho history of this 
devotee that Bhakti as understood by the early 
Saivas was not incompatible with other forms 
of propitiation of God, but gradually developed 
by adding on tho teacher to make Bhakti ex- 
clusively the method for the attainment of God's 
favour. 

Tt was already pointed out that in its un- 
developed form bhakti consisted merely in the 
exhibition of unalloyed affection for God by 
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some form of service however simple or humble. 
Visiting places of holy reputation, or doing some 
‘act of personal or even menial service to God in 
some temple or elsewhere, was apparently con- 
sidered enough provided the feeling within of 
unmixed devotion was swelling up as occasion 
afforded; and where persons subject to this 
ebullition of emotion had the means to give 
vent to this feeling, there naturally came the 
outpouring of the heart in the shape of verses 
im prayer. The works of such Saiva devotees 
as left their impress upon their contemporaries 
‘were collected some time after and put in form 
for being chanted, and constituted tho canonical 
literature of the Saivas in Tamil. These were 
naturally thrown in forms peculiar to the 
expression of the feelings evoked, and the very 
composition of these poems partook of the 
character of the modes of expression peculiar 
to Tamil literature, and defined by ‘Tamil 
grammarians and  rhetoricians. This peculiar 
method of exhibition of one's love to that 
particular form of God which appealed to his 
heart, gave the whole body of this literature 
a peculiarity all its own. ‘These poems were 
in course of time set to music and were 
adapted to representation by the art of dancing. 
A class of people set up soparately for the study 
and development of these features of the works, 
so that one set came to be known as specially 
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expert im setting the tune and rendering the 
poems in musio, and the other, generally, 
women, gave themselves up to the practice of 
the art of rendering it by dancing to the 
‘accompaniment of music. Tt is these develop- 
ments that made the greatest appeal, and 
maintained the character of the melting strains of 
musie, to the songs of these devotees, bven tothe 
present day. Praotised within limits and under 
‘he control of the dominating passion of ‘selfless 
devotion to God, it exercises an influence 
‘unique in character, But at the same time it 
is liable to abuse where the controlling feeling. 
is feeble, and whon pretenders set up for 
prophets, "This feature of the devotional works 
seems to have attained fall development at the 
time when the works were originally collected 
and put im form about the tenth century 
‘A.D. ‘Though the Vaishnava devotional works 
partake of this charactor to a great extent they 
did not combine the practice of the accessory 
farts in connection therewith in the same form 
tts Saiva devotional works. This special develop- 
ment seems to be what ultimately associated 
Dhakü with the Tamil country peculiarly in 
works treating sposially of the subject. 

‘One other feature seems also to come into 
prominence in the course of development of this 
school This feature is the emergence of th 
saving priest or preceptor who becomes essential 
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to the attainment of salvation ; and unless one 
attains to what is called di from a guru or 
preceptor of the proper kind Siva's grace be- 
comes impossible, As far as it is possible to 
{race this institution, we seo that the preceptor 
docs not figure prominently in the case of the 
early and less developed devotees, but with the 
later ones the preceptor becomes indispensable; 
and this feature of the preceptor has developed 
a prominence, which it has not since leet, im 
regard to Mapikkavasakar in whose case the 
preceptor proves an indispensable necessity, 
‘This feature attained to its own peculiar develop- 
ment and gave riso ultimately to the development. 
of the sects as we shall see. 
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According to Jain tradition as preserved in 
the various Pattavalies tere was a schism and 
the Jains divided into two sections. ‘This split 
is said to have taken place in the reign of the 
‘Maurya Emperor Chandragupta, The leader of 
one of the sections is known by the name 
Bedhrabüho, and he was the recognised head of 
the section known as Digambara (that made the 
directions for their clothing, ie, unchd). He 
supposed to have lived in Magadba. A twelve 
years’ famine supervening, he had to leave the 
country and move across till he finally settled 
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im Srvas Belgola im Mysore Acconding io 
this story, Chandragupta is said to have abdicated 
in favour of his son, and, adopting the vow of a 
Jain mendicant, followed his master Badhrabāhu 
and lived and died im the region of Mysore. 
‘There are certain place-names and other 
circumstances which seem to lend support to 
this tradition, Whether Jainism came into the 
South along with Bhadrabshu, and in this manner 
or not, we have evidence, in the Sangam litera- 
ture, of considerable value for the existence of 
the Jains in the South, Among the systems 
eontrovorted in the Manimekhalai the Jain 
system also figures as one, and the words Saman 
and Aman are of frequent occurrence as also 
references to their vikaras so that from the 
earliest times reachable with our present 
means, Jainism apparently flourished in the 
Tamil country. Buddhism seems to have had a 
clientele of its own also, and it is these 
systems that the poem 116 of the Puranandra 
already quoted refers to as religions though 
seeming trae still undermined the author- 
ity of the. Vedas, ‘hese flourished side by side 
and enjoyed a certain degree of patronage from 
tho rulers generally, while it seems likely that at 
one time one sect and at another time another 
had the moro influential lead, and was capable 
of throwing the others into the shade by its in- 
fluence. It has however boen pointed out that 
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there is nothing whatsoever to justify the old 
classification that there was an age of the 
Tainas which preceded all others, followed by an 
age of the Buddhists, and that again by the 
Brahmanieal or the Puripic age; No such 
clearly marked chronological division is dis- 
comible in the evidence at our disposal. These 
lived side by side, and the most. that we are 
rarranted in stating from the evidence at our 
isposal is, these waxed and waned. in influence 
at different periods of their history, and. this 
variation of influence was in many eases due to 
the acquisition of influence over the monarchs 
for tho time being. 









CHAPTER XIII 
LimmarURE or Garvie 
Nayanmars in the Age of the Patlavas 


It was already pointed out that practically 
all the sixty-three devotees must have lived in the 
period which for convenience may be called the 
ago of the Pallavas, taking it in the broadest 
sense as extending from about A.D. 200 to 900. 
Tt was also pointed out that the earliest of 
thom may reach back to quite the commence- 
‘ment of the age of the Pallavas and tho latest of 
them cannot have been many generations after 
the practical abolition of the Pallava power in 
South India, ‘The Chola K6-Chengan and the 
banter Koppappa, and some others among. these 
are refemble to the early period of the age of 
the Vallavas, Sambindar, Appar and a certain 
number of othersare referable, on what might be 
regarded certain evidence, to the seventh century 
A.D. Of these, Sambandar had a comparatively 
short life while Appar must have lived a man 
ot ripe old age. The two are however generally 
referred together, and the younger is generally 
regarded as the more influential of the two, 
both in regard to his following anà the import- 
ance of his tenching. Then follows the third 
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section headed by Sandaramarti, He had a 
friend in another of the sixty-three, a Séraman 
Perumal. These had been referred, the one as 
providing the occasion for the founding of the 
Kollam era and the other as having celebrated 
in a poem the other sixty-two devotees, to the 
early part of the ninth century A.D. Of 
these, Sambandar, Appar and Sundaramtrti 
constitute the three recognised leaders of the 
school of Bhakti as represented by the sixty-three 
Adipürs or Nüyanmürs, and the works of the 
three constitute the frst seven sections of 
the Saiva literature of this school. The oldest 
among these Appar was born a Saiva, became a 
convert to Jainism and leader of the Jain 
settlement at. Patali (now the now town of 
Cuddalore) and became a Saiva again as tho 
result of a miracle, by means of which Siva 
ured him of what seemed an incurable disease, 
Siva tradition has ib that ib was through his 
influence that the Pallam King Mahondra 
Varman was converted to Ssivism from Jainism, 
There is a burlesque Matta last Prahasana 
aecribel to this Pallava Mahendra Varman 
whero he brings ino a somewhat ladiorous 
colloquy а Pasupate, « Kapalike and his wite, 
and & Bauddho, and no Jain however is brought 
into this religious squabble. ‘This may support 
the contention that ho was a Jain to begin with, 
His monuments howerer seem alike devoted 
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to the Brahmanical trinity though this is no 
bar to his having beon a Saiva. 

According to the story as embodied in the 
Periyapurinam of the life of Sambandar the 
Pandya contemporary had adopted the faith of 
the Jains while his wife, a Chola Princess was 
a devoted Saiva. So also was his chief minister. 
‘Trough the influence of these latter two, 
Sambandar obtained the opportunity to convert 
this Pandya to Saivism. Both the queen and 
the minister are counted among the sixty-three 
canonical devotees. ‘The miracle that brought 
‘about the conversion of the king was that after a 
suocessful disputation with the Jainas, Sambandar 
made the hunch-backed king stand erect and 
gave him the name “Ninrasir Nedunarar” 
which can be interpreted the great Pandya of 
enduring prosperity, or the great Pandya who 
had stood erect. It is on this occasion that at 
the instigation of Sambandar the whole body 
of Jains in Madura are said to have been 
impaled, This story of persecution has in it 
features which seem the common features of 
similar stories. Such stories are told of » Jain 
king of Kancht who gavo to Buddhists similar 
treatment, and of the Vaishnava apostle Rami- 
nuja having treated the Jainns similarly by 
instigating the Hoysala king Vishou Vardhana 
against them. In such cases these stories seem 
to have been concocted by the lator hagiologists 
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io enhance the glories of their own particular 
form of religion. Tn each one of these cases it 
can be proved conclusively that there is no 
evidence of a general act of persecution, such 
as is described, as these religions flourished in 
undiminished influence even after the period to 
which those perseoutions aro ascribed. 





MAyIKKAVAsaKaR, 


‘The eighth of the twelve sections of the Saiva 
canonical collection consists of Manikkavasakar's 
‘Tiravagakam and Tirakkovaiy&r. Maoiklaváéakar 
was, like Sambandar and Sundaramirti before, 
Brahman by birth, and enjoyed the title and 
the responsibility of the ministty to a Pandya 
Xing, apparently the Pandya king Varaguga 
referred to in the Tirukk6vaiyar, ‘The story of 
his life briefly is that he was deputed by his 
sovereign to go and make large purchases of 
horses for his cavalry. Going on this mission 
with the requisite amount of treasure, he came 
on the way to a placo called Peruibtarai where 
under the shade ofa kurudu tree he saw a 
priest at the head of a body of Saiva disciples. 
Feeling the call and seeing the opportunity 
presenting itselt n thís fashion, he stopped there, 
received the teaching and dika (ovdimation) 
from this devoted preceptor, and spent away the 
money that he carried with him for purchasing 
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horses in devotional works and charity. For 
this act of sheer neglect of his duty to his 
sovereign and state, he was subjected to various 
acts of bodily punishment from which Siva 
saved bim by the performance of miracles. Of 
‘these one took the form of converting the jackals 
of the forests into horses and leading them into 
the Pandyan stables. He obtained the release 
of Manikkavisakar by working as a labourer in 
Madura and showing himself to the Pandyan 
king. Manikkaviéakar thereafter was allowed to 
follow the bent of his mind, and having visited 
various Saiva shrines of importance, he stayed 
for some considerable time in Chidambaram 
having overcome a large body of Buddhists from. 
Ceylon in controversy, and attained to Sivahood. 
He has been ascribed by various scholars to a 
vory early period, but the weight of scholarly 
opinion seems to support the order in the ar- 
rangement of aiva canonical literature which 
groups his works im the eighth of the twelve 
canonical sections. 

‘Manikkavagakar’s works partake of the 
character of the ‘Tevaram hymners before him. 
"hey exhibit however a more intense kind of 
devotion, if that were possible, and a literary 
form which is perhaps more directly in accord- 
ance with the canons of criticism, His second 
work in particular is supposed to provide the 
‘model, for that special section of rhetoric which 
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we have labelled for convenience, erotic. We 
have stated before that the modes of expression 
characteristic of ‘Tamil literature gave that 
peculiar character to dhakti in the Tamil country 
Which mises it from the region of mere abstrac- 
tion to that of netual realisation im life eren 
by tbe imperfect human being. While all 
considerable writers of this school have more 
or less contributed towards this ond by thei 
mode of composition, the matter itself appeals 
straight to the heart. Manikavasakar excels all 
of them both in form and in feeling. 

‘The ninth section of this canonical literature 
is composed of the works of nine others in- 
cluding in it the Tirupallandu of Séndan, The 
tenth is composed entirely of the ‘Tirumandiram 
of Tirumalar. ‘The eleventh is composed of a 
miscellaneous collection including in it the 
works of Pattinatiadikal, a devotee of con- 
siderable influence, and those of Nambi Ängar 
Nambi who is given the credit of having com- 
piled the whole collection. This collection 
is composed of about 40 poems of these various 
authors. Nambi Хадаг Хаты lived in the 
eleventh century and is regarded by the Saiva 
Tamils to have done for Soivism what Vyasa is 
believed to have done for Pëdio Brahmanism. 
‘These eleven sections of what the Tamils call 
Tirumurai, together with the lives of these saints 
written by Sekkilir constituto the complete set 
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of Saiva canonical literature which in the 
estimation of the Saivas corresponds to tho Vedic 
literature ofthe Brahmans, Sekkijirlived im 
the twelfth century, and by his time the whole 
body of Saiva canonical works were collected and 
thrown in form so that he could take upon 
himself to write a classical poem on the lives of 
these saints. ‘The whole body of these works 
including the Periyaparinam of Sékkijar have 
this character in common. ‘They are all works 
of devotion, and each work or each set of verses 
could be regarded as some form of prayer addressed 
to Siva in various modes as occasion demanded. 
Hence the whole sot is compared to the mantras 
ofthe Fade. This comparison acquires a certain. 
degree of validity when there grew up in the 
age immediately following an outerop of litera 
ture, the purpose of which was designedly to give 
logical form and philosophical shape to Saiva 
Siddhanta as a religious system. 


The Sastras of the Saivas, 


‘Tho Saivas claim fourteen treatises which are 
named cither after the author or from some 
characteristic of the work itself. 

AIl of these were composed in the age imme- 
diately following that of барт. The two 
authors however, called respectively Tiru-Undiyār 
and Tirukkalipruppadiyar, called so from the 
circumstance that he presented his work to God 
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Nataraja at Chidambaram from the steps sup- 
ported by elephants on both sides, form a sort 
of transition between the twelve books of prayer. 
We have dealt with before and the other twelve 
books of science that constitute tbe Saina Sastras 
Proper. ‘The most, important of the éastraic 
section of Saiva canonical literature is the work 
of Moykandadëva entitled Sivagiiinabodham, 
‘This is a work composed of twelve Sūtras framed 
in Sanskrit forming part of Raurava Agamam, 
He not only wrote tho Süéras but also provided 
 Fartika, prose passages in explanation. Не із 
said to have provided the work with a chūrnika in 
addition. This work which constitutes the basis 
of the agamio or straie portion of the Saiva 
Siddhinta was somewhat elaborately expounded 
in the work of an elder contemporary scholar 
who became the disciple of Meykanda. Ні 
name is Arujnandi Sivachiya, and the work 
known by the name Sivagiüna. Siddhiyar. This 
work is composed of two sections, ‘The first part 
ds called paropalshan, and examines the various 
other systems in vogue such as Lokayata Baud. 
dha, Samana (Jain), Bhaiücharya, Prabh&kara, 
Sabdabrahmavadi, Mayavadi (Advaita), Bhaskara, 
‘Nirtsvara Sankhya and Pinchacitram, and con- 
domns them all as not meeting the religious 
needs of humanity. The second part is called 
scapaksham in which he deals with the Saiva 
Siddħänta, and establishes the truth of it as 
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against the former. ‘The last among this group 
of Sistraic works is what is called Sankalpa- 
‘uirdkaranam which like Sivagñana Siddhi was 
composed to convert votaries of other systems 
by a member of the Brahman community 
‘of “the three thousand” ot Chidambaram 
by name Umāpati Sücharyn. He was alo 
an author of several other works bearing on 
the same subject, These three together with 
the preceptor of tho last by name Maraigñāna 
Sambandar constitute the four pontifis who are 
called by the'Tamils Santana Kuravar (succession. 
of pontiffs). This nomenclature for these four 
is in conmst to the four Samaya wrarar, 
preceptors of religion, a name collectively applied 
to the four devotees Sambandar, Appar, Sun- 
darar, the threo Töväram hymners, and Mánikka- 
visakar, the author of Tiruvaéaka. The former 
founded the system of religion, or at least 
expounded it, and thus provided the philosophy 
indispensable to the successful maintenance of 
it as against controversialists of other creeds. 
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‘The course of development of what might 
for convenience be called orthodox Saivism of 
the Tamil land was described in the last two 
chapters. Along with this there were other 
forms of Saiva worship prevalent in the Tamil 
country, and these come in for reference in 
the course of some of the works accepted by 
the orthodox Saivas. We have referred already 
to the five divisions of what is called outer 
Gaivism, that is, Saivism outside the vircle of 
orthodox acceptance. ‘These are Püéuputam, 
Vamam, Bhairavam, Mahavratam and КБ 
mukham. Several of these had at various times 
attained to considerable influence and patronage 
in Southern India, They do not differ much in 
the essentials of their teaching and differ mainly 
in the rigour with which they carry out single- 
minded devotion to the form or aspect of Siva to 
which they devoto themselves. It is this charae- 
teristic that generally groups them together 
under the designation of Viraéaivism. We already 
referred to the prevalence of both Pasupatam 
anà KaJimukham under the Pallava King, 
Mahéndravarman. It is these apparently that 
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are referred to as prevalent in north-western 
Tndia, the Frontier-Provines, in the accounts of 
the early Chinese travellers. Notwithstanding 
the prevalence of Saivism of these rigorous types 
im the North-West, Bina, the biographer of 
Harsha, makes Bhairavachsrya come from the 
‘South to the Court of Harsba's ancestor Pushpa- 
Dhuti* Strangely enough a form of Bhairava 
is the presiding deity in a temple in the Tanjore 
District hallowed by the tradition connected with 
the Pallava general Siruttondar who with the 
assistance of his dutiful spouse cooked up their 
oy son to satisfy Siva appearing in the form 
of a Saiva Sannyisi of one of these sects: and 
this form of Siva is called Uttarapatha Nayaka 
clearly indicating his northern filiation. We 
have reference toa colony of Siva-worshippers 
from Bengal, who were imported and settled 
by the great Chola Rajéndra I in places 
like Kancht and the Chola country hallowed 
dy the Saiva holy places. This region has 
from the earliest times been associated, though 
not quite exclusively, with the worship of 
fira Thus, it is clear that even the more 
‘vigorous and aggressive forms of Saivism were 
prevalent in the Tamil country ever since 
the beginning of historical times, reinforced, 
time and again, by the infusion of Northern 
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teaching and by influx of Northern votaries. 
It was left however to tbe Kakatrya country of 
"Telingana and for the twelfth century to in- 
augurate a new movement of this form of 
aggressive Gaivism which is generally known 
by the term Vira-Saivism in modern times. What 
exactly was the exciting cause of this movement, 
we are not able to see quite clearly, unless it 
betho settlement of the Saiva Brabmans from 
Bengal by the Great Rajendra already roferred to, 
and a later influence from Bundalkhand in the 
reign of Kakattya Radra I* ‘The movement 
seems to have received a special impetus from a 
certain zeal for social reform by the abolition 
of caste and by otherwise removing some of 
those social restrictions, against which there has 
generally been much feeling among social 
reformers down to this day. ‘This movement 
falls into two sections of which one may be 
described as conservative and the other radical. 
‘The conservative movement seems to be a 
Brahman movement essentially, and is confined 
to class who claimed to have been Brahmans 
before and after the separation of this Viragaiva 
sect. ‘The common feature of these are a 
considerable subordination of Рае rights 
and rituals, and a proportionate raising into 
importance of personal devotion or bhakti, 


"While attaching all importance to bhakti and 
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according acceptance even to the self-surrender 
which is a characteristic of Vira быта teaching, 
this particalar section of them base their teachings 
in great part on Mèdic philosophy and are be- 
livers in the principles, even of Fedio religions, 
These go by the mame of Zradiyas and are 
found as a distinct elass largely in the Telugu 
country and im some mumber in the Kanarese 
country as well. The more extreme form- of 
these Vira Saivas, Lingayats as they- are called, 
hold these beliefs in comparatively little’ esteem 
and follow the teachings of Basava, himself a 
Brahman and the founder of their sect. 
According to tradition embodied in the 
Basava Purina, Basava was a Brahman born in 
a village in the Bijapur district of the Southern 
Maharatta country, who attracted the attention 
of the chief minister of the Kalachūrya usurper, 
Bijjala. Bijjala was a Jain and usurped the 
throne of the descendants of the great Chalukya 
‘Vikramaditya VI in the year A.D. 1156, and 
ruled fora period of about ten years, when he 
abdicated in favour of his sons, four of whom 
ruled in succession for а short period of less 
than ten years. Basava rapidly advanced in 
his official career and became one of the Ministers 
of state. He made use of the position for the 
advancement of his particular sect. His fol. 
lowers growing in numbers and influence conse- 
quently came into conflict with the Jains of the 
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capital. Bijjala had to intercede and in spite. 
of the miracles which Basava is said to have 
favour of his new cult in the capital, 
jjala’s influence could be got rid of only by 
assassination, according to the Purina. Jt states 
circumstantially that Basava found bis position 
‘untenable in the capital and had to flee for 
safety. He instigated two of his faithful fol- 
lowers to assassinate Bijjals, himself proceeding 
toa place called Kodali Sangaméévara, where 
he was absorbed into Siva. The mantle of 
leadership fell upon Channa Basava, the son of 
his sister by favour of Siva. He had however 
to keep out of headquarters with his followers 
and pursue his religion beyond the reach of 
the royal arms. Such in tradition is the story 
of the two founders of this form of Vira Saivism 
according to their canonical literature, 

lt will thus be clear that the course of 
development of this particular section of the 
school of bhakti which for the Aryan or the 
northern part of it might reach back to the 
Svatasvatara and Atharvasiras Upanishads and 
may even be anterior, is found if somewhat 
a rudimentary form in the South in the earliest 
extant literature of the classical Tamils where 
Siva is regarded as the dominating deity and 
may eren be regarded with something of per- 
sonal attributes. Therefrom the development 
takes on the form of devotion and personal 
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seivieo to the personal god Siva by human 
individuals with a view to the attainment of 
salvation which to the Saivas is nothing less 
than absorption into Siva. ‘Throughout the age 
of the Pallavas, roughly from about A.D. 200 
to 900, this development takes on the peculiarly 
‘emotional form of out-pouring of these devotees” 
love to God, and the whole body of literature 
may be characterised as emotional. Each parti- 
cular poem might be regarded a thrown in form 
to illustrate the various modes of expression of 
‘emotion in current use in the literature of tbo 
Tamils to which some similarity could be dis- 
covered in the Gatha Saptasati of Hala. It is 
this sensuous character of the emotion, which 
has drawn particularly from human analogies 
and human experience, that gives the peculiar 
character to this class of literature and associates 
with this somewhat realistio form of Bhakti, this 
peculiar characteristio of the Dravidian country. 
While therefore the analogy which the Tamil 
Saivas acknowledge between the Vedic Mantras 
and the pious songs of the sixty-three devotees 
and their immediate foliowers, is not without 
justification, there is this peouliarity to be noted 
that this attempt at devotion is realistic to a 
degree that appeals straight to the heart of 
human beings and justifies itself by the experi- 
ence of each individual. This realism may be 
carried too far and may be liable to abuse, and 
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‘such abuse is not altogether without illustration 
in later developments. ‘The establishment of 
the ascendancy of the Cholas at the commence- 
ment of the tenth сепішу introduces a now 
factor. ‘The Cholas wero many of thom Saivas 
‘themselves, and it is the Saivism of tho ruling 
sovereigns that is the real factor in its further 
development. The period seems to be an 
age of renaissance, and there is a renascent 
spirit im the general attempt that one notices 
at the rebabilitating of the works of all worth 
having for civilised life. It is as part of this 
general movement that the schools of Baki, 
both Siva and Vaishnava, attempt to provide 
themselves with a philosophioal system intended. 
chiefly for purpose of controversy, and there- 
ore providing the very essentials of sectarian 
religion. In this re-modelling Sanskritic culture 
from the North perhaps bears the main part 
Tt was not that thore was no Sanskrit influence 
before, but now it i$ not a question of influence. 
Ibis a question of copying the actual model 
as it were of the post-Vedio Sanskrit works 
"This is clearly traceable in the attempt to 
provide the school of Siva-thakti with the 
characteristic éastric literature of its own. Th 
character is discernible in Southern Indi 
throughout the whole period extending from 
АЛ. 900 to almost 1700, Honce every 
scholar of eminence of this partioular ago is 
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primarily a controversialist, and everything elso 
afterwards, This is also the age of the special 
school of Sanskrit commentators, and contro- 
versialists especially, and the same character 
is visible even in the vernacular works of 
the time, The age therefore may be likened 
to the so-called age of the Sütras in the 
north. 

Comment and controversy lead on to reform, 
‘and reformers become the normal product of the 
age. ‘The history of the two reformers of the 
Vira Saiva sect is wrapped in considerable 
obscurity in spite of the fact that there is a 
Basava Purkga and a Channa Basava Purina, 
dealing professedly with the legendary history 
of these two respectively. The former of the 
two constitutes the first of the three canonical 
works of the Liogayats, and is a work composed 
in the thirteenth cemtary, whereas the other one 
Channa Basava Purina is a work belonging to 
the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Basava's death according 
lo the latter is ascribed to a year corresponding 
o A.D. 785 which is impossible from the known 
dates of Bijjala with whom Basava is connected 
in all accounts. ‘The Channa Basava Puriga 
was composed by the Poet Virüpüksba in the 
year alivahana 1807, corresponaing to A.D. 
1885. The historical value of these works 
therefore seems comparatively little as several 
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misstatements of main incidents, such as the 
death of Bijjala, make it clear. 

‘The Bijjula Raya Charitam which is the 
Jain version of the story of Bijjala differs in 
Very many particulars from the purinas of the 
Lingayats. Bijjala is there said to have been 
poisoned at the instance of Basava, aud had 
time enough to warn his son who is called 
Tmmadi Bijjala that it was Basava who was 
responsible for the deed. 

‘The fact of Basavae’s death is misstated hero 
and the dating even is wrong as Bijjale’s death 
ig ascribed to a date 12 years before Bijjale’s 
abdication in favour of his son in A.D. 1167 and 
even before 1156, when Bijjala established 
elt upon the throne, ‘The actual date 
given in the Jain pcom, Kaliyuga 4205 expired 
would correspond to Saka 1077 or A.D. 
1164-55! In spite of these. discrepancies, 
there is enough in the circumstantial accounts 
for assuming that Basava and Channa Basava 
did live and were reformers of the Saiva 
religion as it was practised, one result of the 
roforms being an aggressive assertion of the 
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superiority of this psrticular Gaiva sect as 
against Jainism which seems to have been the 
religion of Bijjala. 

Exiwrapa RAxAYYA. 

Early epigraphical records however seem 
to lend support to another tradition which as- 
coribes the origin of this form of Vira Sai 
toa certain Brahman called Bkantada Ramayys, 
and this story is found recorded im am inscrip- 
tion in the temple of Somanttha at Ablūr in the 
Dharwar district, pertaining to the time of 
‘Mahkmandaléswara Kamadéva of the family of 
Kadambas of Hangal (A.D. about 1181-1208). 
‘According to this version of the story, 
Ramayya was the son of Purshottama Bhatta 
and his wife by favour of Siva, chiefly with a 
view to putting an end to the prevalence of 
Jainism, ‘The child was called Rama and he 
grew up so intensely devoted to Siva that he 
came to be known as Ekantada Ramayya' 
(“Single-minded " Rámayya). 

"When he had completed his period of prepara- 
tion, he set himself upat Ablūr as an ascetic 
ready to controvert any votary of a hostile 
religion. It would appear one day the Jains led 
by the village headman chanted the praise of Jina 
within the hearing ot Ramayya in the temple 
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of Brahmëśvara of the locality. Ramayya accept- 
ed their challenge to controvert them by out- 
ting off his head and getting it restored to him. 
"The Jains on their side agreed. that if he should 
successfully perform this miracle, they would 
destroy their Jain temples and become Saivas. 
Ramayya sang the praise of Siva and cut off his 
"head, which came back to him on the 7th day 
after the mutilation, As the Jains did not 
carry out their part of the promise, Ramayya 
‘was supposed to have carried out a wide and 
systematic persecution against the Jains, and 
built at Ablar the temple of Somanatha undor 
the name of Vira Somanatha. The suffering 
Jains carried the news to Bijjala. Ramayya 
produced the written agreement of the Jains and 
offered to repeat the miracle, letting the Jains 
even burn the head detached from his body 
promising to recover it as before, it the Jains 
would stake their 700 temples as wager therefor. 
The Jains would not accept the challenge. 
Bijjala ordered the issue of a Jaya Patra, “a 
certificate of Victory" to R&mayya. Bijjala 
so far appreciated the single-minded devotion 
cof Ramayya that he performed the acts of 
veneration due to ascotic votaries of all Indian 
religions, and granted to Ramayya’s temple of 
‘Vira Somanttha. village. The miracle perform- 
ed by Rimayya was repeated to Chalukya 
Somosvara LV, the last of the dynasty, in a publie 
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assembly and he similarly showed his respect to 
Ramayya by the grant of another village to 
the’same temple. A similar grant was made 
after a similar interview with Ramayya by 
Kümadéra,and itis this chieftain who is res- 
þonsible for the inscription, The story of 
Fkintada Ramayya is found mentioned 
in thé Channa Bisava Pur&oa with variation 
in details of minor consequence, but Ram- 
ayya’s story as described in the inscription 
seems tò favour the inference that he was the 
founder of the Lingāyat Sect rather than the two 
Basavas, uncle and nephew. Tt is just possible 
that Ramayya preceded the two Basavas bya 
short period as Bijjala is referred to in: the 
yecord hot as a ruler, but as only a governor 
(Mfahamandalésvara). There is lithio representa- 
tion in the temple of Brabmésrara at Ablür of 
Rüayyws performance. Although it would be 
unwarranted to infer therefrom that the actual 
performance was quite an historical event, 
Ramayya’s name fgurcs among the four sages 
of fie. Lingsyats who are taken to be the 
pprédecessors of the two Basiras. Tt is a com- 
mon featüre of both the Linghyats and the 
Arsdbyas on all sclemp occasions to set up four 
vases of water in the name of the four Arsdhyas 
(worshipfal ones). These four are Révana, 
Marula; Eko-Rama, and Panqita Aradbys. The 
third of these appárently stands for Екымайв 
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Ramayya, If such is the caso, Ramayya has 
tobe counted among the predecessors of Basava 
uniformly regarded as the founder of the religion 
of the Jangam or Lingkyats, Itis likely therefore 
that Ramayya was responsible for really originat- 
ing this sect, the teachings of which had been 
organised and carried into actual practice by 
Basava, 

Mhe sacred literaturo of the Lingayats con- 
sists of the Basava Purana, tho Prabhu Linga 
‘ila and Panditaradiya-charita, These are briefly 
known to them as the Purüga, the Lila and the 
Charita. ‘There is a superficial resemblance in 
this triplicate classification to the Buddhist 
ipitaka, bat the resemblance is only superficial. 
‘These three aro apparently formed on the earlier 
Saiva,ereed which might for convenience be des- 
eribed in their later modification as Siva Siddhàn- 
iam. These Sildbintins have their literature 
Which can also bo classified into a puraya рат, а 
ila part and a chavitra part, An h 
point is Mapikkavacakar’s life described in the 
Vaduvürar Purkoam, which describes a cer- 
tain number of ilas (playful acts) that Siva per- 
formed in favour of Manikkavasakar, the other 
parts of the work being of the character of a life 
history of Manikkavagakar himself. ‘The three 
works referred io therefore constitute the 
canonical literature of the rigorous Lingayats. 
‘The Arddhya still exhibits attachment to the 
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Brahmanical lore of the Vedas and the literature 
springing therefrom. Of these, Prabhulinga 
Lila is a work found in Telugu, Kanarese and 
Tamil. The Tamil version which seems to be the 
latest of them) all, is referable to about A.D. 
1620, and is ascribed to the Saiva ascetic Siva- 
габа, This was apparently founded on the 
Kanarese version. Whether the original was 
written in Telugu remains an open question. 
The Pandit&r&dhya Charitra is the legendary 
and miraculous history of Panditir&dbya one of 
the four sages already referred to. ‘This work 
seems toj have been frst written in Telugu by an 
author who goes by the nsme Palkariki Soma 
or Somanstha, aa Arsdhya Brahman who is said 
tobe a contemporary of the Kakatiya Rudra. 
There are two kings of the name Rudra among 
the members of the Kskattya dynasty. It is 
probable that Soma was a contemporary of the 
first Rudra, in which case he might bave to be 
assigned to the commencement of the thirteenth 
contury. If however it should turn out that the 
Rudra referred to is the second of the name, he 
‘would bave to be assigned to the commencement, 
of the fourteenth century. In either case, it 
falls within the age when this form of Saivism 
was in the ascendancy in the Telugu country, 
the Kakatiyas of Telingana being special patrons 
of the Saivas to begin with, the Hoyastlas and 
other dynasties of the Southern Маһагайа 
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country later extending their patronage to this 
particular form of the cred. 

During the age of Vijayanagar the Linghyats 
certainly existed and flourished. We know of 
contemporaries of Vidy&ranya belonging to this 
sect occupying high positions in the service of 
the state, Soveral sovereigns of the first dynasty 
‘of Vijayanagar seem to have patronised this 
particular creed. But it does not appear to have 
"been exactly what might be called the state 
religion, as in fact it would be misleading to speak 
of state religions in regard to Hindu sovereigns, 
‘From what has been said, it would have become 
‘clear that Saivism like Vaisbpavism began in 
‘the South during the historical period as not 
a systematised religion or creed, but merely as 
the convictions of individual men who could 
give expression to their own convictions in 
felicitous language full of overflowing emotion. 

‘The early part of bhakti literaturo is in a 
sense emotional, resting upon faith and appeal- 
ing to the hearts of those who came under its 
influence, Naturally therefore, that literature 
must bo somewhat unsystematie ond unconnoot- 
ed by any logical arrangement of sequence, 
‘That was the condition of both the religions in 
the centuries from A.D. 200 to about A.D. 
1000 roughly. 

‘With the Groat Ohclae, there comes a free 
infusion from the North of Brahmanism chiefly 
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fiom Bengal. About the time of the Great 
Chola Rajendra T, the forest regions of Kosala 
became hallowed by Brahman colonies who fled 
for protection from the land of Aryāvarta whioh 
received then therepeated onslaughts of the icono- 
clastic Mahmud of Gazai. Rajéndra’s invasion 
of this locality has to be ascribed to A.D. 1024- 
26, and that was the year of the last invasion of 
Mahmud. 

The foundation of Gojaki Matha in the 
‘Telugu country was due to the incoming of a 
colony of Saiva Brahmans from Dabala, the 
region of Bundelkhand.’ These influxes of 
Northern Brahmans gave a stimulus to the 
systematisation of the teachings of the votaries 
‘of Siva and that is the period to which we have 
to ascribe at any mite the so-called Sastraic 
literature of the Saivas. ‘The first work belong- 
ing to this school is im Sanskrit Sütras and is 
based on one of the Agamas, о Вашата 
Agama, as was indicated already. 


DE 
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We have already shown under the section 
bhakti that the rudiments of Vaishyavism in the 
ordinary form and in the agamaio are traceable 
in the classical literature of Tamil. ‘This form 
of bhakti had a course of developmenton much 
the same lines as Saivism in the Tamil country. 
Tn general outline, this would involve the sub- 
stitution of Vishnu for Siva as “the soul-saving 
supreme being” whose grace is of 
importance to tho attainment of salv 
individual. We havo already pointed ont that 
the most popular form in which Vishou figures 
in early Tamil literature is that of several of his 
avataras of the paurüpio character. Tt would be 
easy to quote references from the early classics to 
the avatdras (desconts of God) Rama and Krishna 
even im secular literature, Along with this, 
simultaneously, we find indubitable references 
to the agamaic four Fyühas, But tho ides ot 
Vishnu is of course indicated by the general 
name ‘Tirumal for the god. "We thus find that, 
almost at the beginning of the Christian era, the 
features of northern Vaishnavism io all its 
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variety were prevalent in the south. It is the 
course of further development of Vaishpavism 
that lends character to the movement and makes 
it a distinct feature of South Indian history. 


Varsmyava LITERATURE. 
‘The literature pertaining to this school falls 
{nto two classes also, similar in character to that 
of the Savas of the Siddkanta school. ‘The 
‘Vaishnavas have their saints and their teachers, 
‘They count twelve of the former and give them 
the general name Alyars. The latter go by the 
dame Aohiryas, and constitute a continuing 
‘ries differing for each group and in some cases 
even for smaller groups of families, as the list 
to nearer modem generations. The 

twelve Alvars composed hymns in praise of 
Узда in the various forms in which his re- 
tation is worshipped in the various temples 

Bt South India. ‘These partake generally of the 
Character of the paurdgie pantheon of the 
Hindus. ‘The most popular of these, of course, 
are Rama and Krishna; but references are 
traceable in their works to the most recondite 
manifestations of Vishou referable to the Pari- 
fas. ‘Tho twelve Alvars fall into three groups : 
the carly, the middle and the later ones. ‘The 
fret of them consists of four names, of whom 
‘three are undoubtedly contemporaries and the 
fourth is certainly so regarded by the Vaisnavas. 


| 
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[E 
Péyt]vür and Tirumaligaislvar. In the middle 
group come Nam Alvor and Madhuraakavi, 
followed rather closely by Kulasekhara, 
Periyalvar or Vishpuchitta and the daughter 
of the last, Goda or Anda]. The last group 
is composed of Bhaktangrirsnu or Tondara- 
dippodi, Yügiviha or Timp-Pin Alvar and 
Tirumangail]rs the last of them all "he 
works of theso Ālvārs and their poems of devo- 
tion are admittedly renderings of the teachings 
of the Veda and Védie literaturo to a far greater 
degree than even the literature of the Saiva 
Adiyars. Ona historical examination of this 
orthodox order of the Alvars and their grouping 
according to chronology, it has been pointed out 
elsewhere! that there is sufficient historical 
evidence available to make the accepted order 
more of less correct, and that the range of time 
during which this particular group flourished 
corresponds to the ago of tho Pallavas, as in 
{not the age of tho‘Saiva Adiyirs was ally 
pointed out to be. If the age of the Pallavas 
‘was characterised by the infusion of northern 
culture into the distant land of the south, this 
provides an excellent and unmistakable illustra- 
tion of the position. 
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‘The first of this group of saints, Poygaislvar 
has for good reasons been connected with the 
early Tondamin chieftain of Kanchi by the 
name Tondamén Tlaia-Tiraiyan who must have 
lived in the same generation coming very late 
in it as the great Chola Karikala, НВ work 
included in the Prabandham collection comes in 
for reference by Inter commentators, and they 
invariably group it along with very early classi- 
cal poems, This Alvar is invariably associated 
with the two others that follow him immediately 
in the lists and rather indirectly with the fourth, 
All of them are associated with Kanchi and 
the pari of the country dependent on it, that 
fs, Tendamandalam. Bach one of the first three 
is he author of one hundred stanzas (a éatakn) 
in praise of Vishnu and these form part of the 
fourth section of the Vaishyava “Prabandbam, 
Four Thousand,” Bhaktistrs, the fourth has 
similarly one hundred stanzas included in this 
group. He has also a poem of 120 stanzas in- 
cluded in the fret " Thousand" of the same 
collection, This one among the four gives un- 
mistakable evidence of acquaintance with all 
that was best in the Sanskrit literature of the 
time, It is possible also to trace in his works 
references (o the Vaishnava Sgamas.’ A fugitive 
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stanza is generally ascribed to him which states 
"we have learnt the religion of the Sakya, 
that of the Sramanas and examined the agama 
work composed by Sankara (Siva). But by our 
‘own good fortune, we have put our faith in the 
“Black one with red-eye” (Vishnu) and got 
rid of all that is evil. ‘There is nothing that is 
beyond us hereafter.” Whether he was actually 
the author of this verse or no, the same idea 
repeats in à modifed form in one of his own 
verses, where he puts it in a somewhat modified 
orm as follow: 

“The Sramapas do not understand; the 
Bauddhas are in a delusion, and those that wor- 
ship Siva are unknowing innocents. Those 
that do not worship Vishnu are of low intelligence 
indeed.” In another place he sums up his con- 
vietion by saying that “the God that exists as 
the Davas, and the arrangement by which he 
shows himself as “The Three” (Brahma, 
‘Vishnu and Siva) among the Devas, and his 
showing himself in other forms besides, all thi 
is the manifestation of Vishnu. To those that 
do not know this truth, all that they learn is of 
по value.” This shows that very early in the 
course of this movement the essence and the 
teaching of the orthodox school of bhaki had 
assumed the form of an interpretation merely, 
though a liberalised interpretation, of the 
orthodox creed of the North. So little that is 

a 
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historical is known about the life of these early 
saints that it is difficult to postulate anything 
definite about their position in society. The 
feature of their teaching however seems to be 
that the way of salvation was attainable even 
to the-uninitiatea according to the orthodox 
standards. It is this clement and its teaching 
by these saints that gave them the ultimate 
ascendency among the people even as against 
the rival creeds of Buddhism, Jainism and to a 
cortain extent even of the agamaic Saivism. It 
was said in the poem translated in an earlier 
port of this work that even the Vedic Brahmans 
‘of South India had to organise themselves for 
purposes of controversy to expose the hollow- 
mes of the teachings of seemingly Vedio 
religions. It would therefore be reasonable to 
infer that this movement, represented by the 
Vaishnava Saints, was a continuation of the ortho- 
dox development of the Brahmanism in the 
south liberalised in the manner already indicat- 
ed. Among these twelve saints of the Vaish- 
mavas as among the sixty-three of the Saivas, 
were men and women, women being perhaps 
not unnaturally the fewer. ‘There. were also 
people of all castes. ‘The greatest-among these 
twelve goes by the sacerdotal name, Nam-Alvar, 
and he was a Sadra. What is more he does not 
show in the very least that his having been of 
this particular caste was anyway matter for 
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egret to him. One of them at any rate belong: 
ed to the class even of Paraiya. He goes by 
the naine Yogivaha, as according to tho tradi- 
tional life of this Saint, a Brahman Yogi carried 
him on his shoulders into the sanctum of Ran- 
ganātha. The story briefly is this. Beng n 
Paraiya he could not get into the temple. He 
"used to come none the less every morning, have 
his bath in the Kaveri altogether aside of the 
bathing ghats of the higher classes, and used 
to offer his devotions to Ranganatha therefrom. 
‘The god was so delighted with the single-minded 
devotion of this man that he directed a Brah- 
‘man ascetic Bhirgava who was in his hermitage 
not far of, to carry him to the temple on his. 
own shoulders, as the Paraiya kept out of the holy 
spot lest he should contaminate the holy ground 
by his unholy tread. His own name was Tirup- 
pan Alvar. The word Pan indicated a caste 
fakin to the class of tho Paraiyas whose usual 
profession was that of the wandering ministre), 
‘That is the really liberalising part of this move- 
ment. ‘This consisted in an effort, and an orga- 
nised effort too, at uplifting those who must 
necessarily have been outside tho circle of those. 
admissible to divine grace, so long as that grace 
‘was attainable in the exact perforinance of an 
exceedingly difficult and elaborate series of 
coremonial rites. ‘The simplification of the pro- 
cess for the attainment of the divine grace was 
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im response to the needs of the time, and one 
might even say was so recognised as very 
often one comos upon the statement that for 
the Kaliyuga more elaborate courses ^wore 
impossible of adoption. 

‘The Vaishyava hagiologists do not give any 
‘more information about Yogivaha, and it is only 
a work of 10 stanzas ascribed to him tha 
included in the Vaishnava collection. ‘There is 
nothing by which to fix his age and the 
probabilities aro that he was one of tho later 
saints, when class or caste distinction needed to 
be smoothed, and a recognised compromise 
between the opposing principles of religion 
seemed called for. Following perhaps close 
"upon the first four, who have all been ascribed 
to the earliest period of the Pallavas comes in 
‘Nam-Alvar by common consent, the greatest of 
the Арата. He is pre-eminently the Vaishnava 
Saint and stands out of the group both by the 
eminent quality of his teaching and by the very 
volume of his work—Tienmangai Alvar’s 
contribution to this collection is slightly in excess. 
of that of Nam-Alvar. He is known among those 
that followed him in the field of literature as 
the one pre-eminently who rendered Ре 
lore im ‘Tamil. They even go the length 
of dividing bis works and classifying them 
according as they relato to the ono Рада ое 
another of the recognised four Vēdas. Of the 
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details of bis life we know very little and if 
the bagiologists could be given full credit for 
their statements, his life was absolutely an 
uneventful, and withal a comparatively short one. 
He was born of Kari and his wife, Kati 
was the Adhikari (officer) of the village Kuruhtr 
and belonged to the Sidra caste as was already 
stated. ‘The ebild from the moment of its birth. 
declined to take any nourishment and conducted 
itself im a peculiar way without weeping, or 
otherwise having food, as babies do, Tho parents 
in their perplexity consigned the baby to the 
Godin the local temple, and found it seated in 
what is generally described in the Yoga nudra 
pose (in the pose of ono rapt in contemplation) 
for a period of sixteen years under the sacred 
tamarind tree in the temple. At the end of 
this period he received divine inspiration and 
began his teaching. Such as he was, an agent. 
was required, through whom he could give 
publicity to his teaching. The one found was 
& scholarly Brahman, somewhat miraculously 
directed on this mission. ‘This saint goes by the 
name Madhurakavi, probably a title. -He was a 
Brahman of tho top-knot community belonging 
to the Tinnevelly District and of the Sama Fada 
section, After finishing his schooling, he went 
on his pilgrimage, and was in Ayodhya (Oudh) at 
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the ‘time, ‘Thinking “of his own native country 
‘ond evening, he’ looked in the direction of his 
native place and found to his surprise a huge 
column of light. Somewhat taken aback by 
this apparition, he set forward in the direction 
indicated by the light to investigate what it was, 
till he ultimately reached the temple and the 
tamiarind tree under which Nam-Alvar was 
seated, When he set forward from there he 
found the light in the “opposite direction and 
thus discovered that the place indicated to him 
‘was the. temple where Nam-Alu was in 
cintomplation.” After making an enquiry and 
obtaining an answer which satisfied him, he 
Adopted the Alvar as his Guru (preceptor in 
ieligion) and put himself in the position of a 
disciple He then took down all that was given 
out by the A]vir ; and what was thus given out 
‘and recorded constitutes the. principal work of 
this Vaishnava Saint. This is called by the 
‘YVaishpavas, Tiruvaymoli, which ean be rendeted 
literally as “the word of the mouth.” But the 
expression Tiruvaymoli has anotber significance 
for which there is classical literary authority and 
that is the Veda, for the good reason that it 
emanated originally by word of mouth from 
‘Vishnu, and Brahma received the inspiration, 
‘The Tamils of the classical age made the 
distinction between Paymoli and Marai, the first 
standing for the Véda and the second standing. 
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for the Upanishads, which lio hidden in the 
Veda, tis this distinction that seems embodied 
in the name given to Nam-Alvar's work, 
Tiruvaymoli 

Tt was already pointed out thatto the Vaish- 
pavas Nam-Alyar is the type of Alvirs and 
stands pre-eminently as tho representative of 
the whole group and their teachings, so much во, 
that in the daily recital of the Vaishnava creed, 
‘Nam-Alvar alone is counted among the section of 
“Holy Proceptors,” proceeding fromthe actual 
precoptor of the individual backwards to Vishnu 
himself, among the Alvars.. This acknowledged 
pre-eminence is owing entirely to the character 
of Nam-Alvar’s works as it is acknowledged to 
embody the whole essence of Padio teaching. 
So much is clearly stated to be tho case by 
Madhurakavi. 

One other point tbatcomes out clearly from 
what little we know of the life and work of Nam- 
Alvar is the emergence of a preceptor (guru) as 
essential to tho attainment of salvation by the 
individual. ‘Tho whole burden of the teaching-of 
Madhurakavi in the short poem ascribed to him. 
amounts to this and no more Madurakavi 
states clearly that having found the preceptor 
in the Alvér, his salvation was as good as 
guaranteed to him. This notion of the essen- 
tial need of tho preceptor comes out in another 
poem included in the Prabandham 4000, where 
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‘a disciple of Ram&nuja’s chief follower Kürat- 
‘alvin, by name Amudan of Srtrangam, makes 
a confession of his faith in this creed of his own 
salvation being the responsibility of his preceptor 
so long as he had taken the pains to discover 
the suitable one and put his faith in him, ‘The 
idea of the need of a preceptor could not be 
snid to have been non-existent at any stage of 
this kind of development of the teaching of the 
‘bhakti school, whether Saiva and Vaishnava ; 
only at this particular stage in the history of 
‘Vaishnavism it emerged into greater prominence 
as it does in rogard to Saivism in the case of 
‘Manikkavisagar. The importance of this deve- 
lopment consists in this that bhakti or devotion 
as tho means to attain salvation develops certain 
prescribed methods for prosecuting this work of 
devotion to God which become essential. ‘The 
approved method begins at first to be simple, 
but as various influences come to bear upon this 
personal devotion to God it gets modified in 
the attempt at effecting a compromise with other 
lines of thought, A methodised and formal 
system of worship emerges as the result of the 
compromise, the adoption of which in the rough 
and tumble of ordinary life becomes impossible 
to a great many people. At thisstage it becomes. 
necessary that a class of people take up the 
actual and unerring performance of these acts 
of worship, and leave the bulk of the people to 
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proceed in the simple style of the earlier and 
the more primitive form of personal devotion. 
‘This naturally develops into each man or woman. 
finding a suitable preceptor whose duty it will 
"be io direct the individual in his daily life and 
take the responsibility for the attainment of his 
salvation. rom out of this ultimately develops 
the doctrine of self-surrender that one puts his 
hh in God, and places the burden of his salva- 
tion upon Him through one of His instraments 
on earth in the character of a worthy and ac- 
credited preceptor. "hisemergence of the Guru 
amd the doctrine of self-surrender, which is 
implied in the idea of the preceptor, becomes an 
essential portion of the creed hereafter and 
develops more fully as we advance from the age 
of the Alvars into that of the so-ealled Acharyas 
of the Vaishnavas. 

‘Nam-Alvar was followed in the course of 
‘centuries by the six others of whom Kulasékhata, 
a king of Travancore, is a representative of un- 
alloyed devotion. There is one sloka of his 
Sanskrit work Mukundamala which summarises 
his unlimited devotion and faith in the saving 
character of God. Asa free rendering, “he has 
mo ambition either for the acquisition of merit 
(Dharma) or for wealth ; nor for the enjoyments 
of this world or other. He would let things take 
their course shaped by his previous deeds. Не 
would only make one prayer and that is that, 
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whatever may be the number of bis births to 
come, in all of them his devotion to the feet of 
God may remain unchanged and firm’. 
Periyülvàr and his daughter Andal, each one 
shows this devotion with a peculiarity all their 
‘own, and the last of them Tirumangsi Alvar 
brings this group to an end chronologically. He 
‘was, according to the traditional account, an 
official of some importance in the Chola kingdom, 
and had his place of birth and office in the 
Tanjore District. He got his inspiration in a 
very peculiar way in the act of committing 
robbery upon a Vaishnava bridal party said to 
have been composed of no other than Vishnu 
himself and his followers, and thereafter he gave 
up secular life and devoted himself entirely to 
‘works of service to Visbou and the Vaishnavas, 
‘This aspect of his life is indicated in the arrange- 
ment of his works which begin with 10 stanzas, 
each one of which ends in the refrain where he 
"breaks out into the declaration that ho had 
discovered the saving truth in the name Nara- 
yaya. His works constitute the largest portion 
fof the Pradandham, and count more than 1,800 
stanzas out of the 4,000 of the total, ‘They are 
far more elaborate in their mode and matter, and. 
are considered by the orthodox to be more or 
less am elaborato commentary upon the teach- 
ings of Nam-Alvar in particular. If tradition 
preserved by the Vaishnavas could be. relied on, 
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he organised the teaching of Nam-Alvar to the 
extent of celebrating annually a festival im 
honour of this Saint, where Nam-A]vàr's works 
were recited in extenso, This is what continues 
to he done to-day, though after a break between 
Tiramangai A]vir and the first Kehirya Natha- 
muni in the so-called dhyayana Utsavan in 
Srirangam in the month of December-Januaty. 
"There are references im. his works to some con- 
temporary kings among the dynasty of the great 
Pallavas which enables the inference that he 
was probably a contemporary of the great Pallava 
Nandivarman I, who was himself a Vaishnava 
probably, and that gives us the age of this Alvar 
to be the latter half of the ninth century. It 
will thus be seen that the age of the Vaishoava 
development represented by the Alvare and their 
works could be brought into the six centuries 
extending from A. D. 300 to A. D. 800 approxi- 
mately, by tradition. alone which happened in this 
particular case to be confirmed by various other 
items of circumstantial evidence. ‘The teachings 
of the Alvars must have been of the same 
character as the teaching of the Saiva Aaiyars, 
and required to be organised for the effective 
creation of a school of that teaching to come into 
existence. What was said about the effort of 
‘Tirumangai Alvar to set up an annual festival and 
get people to recite the works of Nam-Alvar in 
Srirangam indicates that the need for organising 
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it had already bogun to be felt, but the organi- 
sution thus created seems tohave fallen early 
into desuetude and remained for sometime 
зо, во that when the first Acharya started active 
wok the whole of Nem-Alvars works had 
so far got into neglect as to have been forgotten. 
Tt is by a revival of the teachings of Nam-Alvar 
nnd by a provision against asimila? neglect after- 
wards that the succession of Achiryas came into 
being. This "Ach&a Pammpart" of the 
Vaishnavas begins with Naibamuni, and conti- 
nues in an unending series down to the present 
time, each section of the Vaishnavas having ite 
own list; but all the Vaishnavas however have 
а certain number of names in common 
and they cover the first eight or ten genera- 
tions of these preceptors. 
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Nathamuni was the fifth ancestor of Rämä- 
nuja and from the known age of RimBnuja cal- 
culating backwards, Nathamuni ought to have 
flourished in the first half of the tonth century 
A.D. According to the traditional account 
of Nathamuni’s life, he lived in a village called 
‘Viranarayanapuram, and was following the life of 
anordibary Vaisbyavaof those days. He heard a 
certain number of Vaishyavas in the course of 
their pilgrimage recito, in the temple'of his village, 
a particular verso from the works of Nam- 
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‘The verse appealed to Nathamuni as embodying in 
‘the happiest phraseology, the sentiments of devo- 
tion, which must have infused the author. Making 
enquiries as to whose work it was, they were 
only able to recite to him the particular ten of 
which the verse under referenco was one ; but 
beyond that they were not able to recite any 
moreof Nam-Alvàrs works. As these fen related 
to God enshrined im the temple at. Kumbha- 
konam, Nathamuni was referred to that locality 
He proceeded there and found the people knew 
no more than the ten, ‘Therefore he proceeded 
to the birthplace of Nam-Alvar, in the hope 
that perchance be might recover the whole there 
from somebody; but it had been so far forgotten 
that one among the Vaishnava inhabitants of the 
locality who bore the name Parankuéadasa 
(Pardnkusa being a name of Madharakavi) 
stated that they had heard of the name Tiruvay- 
moli, but knew nothing more of it, He could 
however recite the elevon stanzas ascribed to 
Madhurakavi in praise of Nam-Alvar. Nathsmani 
received these eleven stanzas ascribed to Madhu- 
rakavi, and is said to have recited these repeatedly 
{ill both Nam-Ajvar and Madhurakavi appeared 
to him and gave him not merely the Tiravīymoli, 
but also various others of the works, Sanskrit and 
‘Tamil, that went to constitute the basal authorities. 
of Vaishwava teaching. The story goes on to 
say in so many words that Nathamuni had to 
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remain practising single-minded contemplation, 
upon Nam-Alvar (yogi practice) for ful 340 
years before the two Alvars appeared to him in 
‘the manner indicated above. ‘This is only the 
Ingiologist’s way of stating something like 
gap of" 840 years, or roughly three and a half 
centuries between Nathamuni, it may be, and 
Nam-Alvar, or at the very best Tirumangai 
Ajyar. ‘The works were apparently in existence 
according to this tradition in the age of Tiru- 
mangai Alvar, and the traditional teaching of 
these had been broken since his time, Counting 
five generations backwards from Rümánuja and 

taking three centuries more for this interval, 
gives us the approximate age of ‘Tirumangai 
Alvar or аё апу rate, the latter end of the 
age of the Alvars. Othor lines of investigation 
confirm this chronology more ot less, What we 
are concerned with here is that the work of 
Nathamuni, the first Acharya consisted in the 
revival of the teachings of the Alvars and the 











ing continuance, ‘This last object was 
attained by the creation of a pontificato not 
of an official character like the Ch ponti- 
ficate, but of a more or less popular character. 

One other feature of Nathamuni’s work that 
deserves attention is the setting of the tune and 
the prescribing of ‘the form of recital of the 
works of Nam-Alvar. ‘This arrangement would 
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mócossitaten class of people whose contribution 
practically it would be, to recite the work in 
the truly orthodox style, and even accompany 
the recitation with action of suitable character. 

A class of people known by the name Araiyar 
at Scirangam recite even to-day snd perform in 
this style on the occasions of festivals in the 
temple. The adoption of the tunes and the 
singing was not confined to this class of 
men alone. A class of women whose profes- 
sion had come io be music and dancing also 
adopted this as part of the temple order which 
continues, in certain places at any rato, up to 
the present time, Al this seems to have formed 
part of the arrangement by which N&thamuni 
first made the collection of. Nam-Alvars works. 
And this was confirmed by the final arrange- 
ment made by Riminuja who collected not 
merely the works of Nam-Alvar but even 
wont forward to collect the works of the other 
Alvirs and arrange them in the form in 
which the Prabandham 4000 is accessible to 
us at present. A similar arrangement, it was 
already pointed out, was made in regard to 
the works of the Siva Adiyars by Nambi 
Angar Nambi under the patronage of a Chola 
ruler who is called Raja Raja Abhaya Kula: 
Sekhara, in all probability Raja Raja the Great 
Tt was on that ooéasion that the Saiva works 
also got set to tune and there is a reference 
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under the later Cholas to a class of dancin 
women, who rendered these poems in the esoteric 
mode ' (ahamargum). It may be pointed out 
again that it is not likely shat either Nathamuni 
ог Nambi Andir Nambi originated this mode. 
We have stated already that even from the 
‘classical age, there was a class of people who set 
devotional poems to tune, and that this arrange- 
ment is exemplified in the carly classic 
Paripadal, All that this means is that the two 
classes of works got set to music for purposes of 
devotional recital by these two teachers re 
peotively. 

‘Though the Vaishaavas count the succession 
ot Gurus in the line of descent from preceptor 
to disciple, the more prominently recognised 
apostolie succession of Vaishnavisin passed from 
Nathamuni to bis grandson Y&munachürya, 
‘whose sacerdotal name is Alvandir, He received 
the teachings of Nathamuni from two of his 
disciples who may be taken to be in their 
turn preceptor and disciple. 














YämusãonāRYA on Azavaxpi. 

‘The mantle of the leadership of the 
Vaishparas fell by common consent upon the 
shoulders of this teacher, who was a married 
man and led the life of a householder. Helived 
im the age of the early great Cholas and the 
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ago was one of great religious ferment, the out- 
ward exhibition of which in India took the form 
of controversial activity. Yimunichirya comes 
into prominence as the result of a successful 
controversy that he held against a Saiva. Не 
‘was a great dislecticinn and indispatably secured 
success by a clever stroke. His opponent seems 
rather too foolishly to have undertaken to estab- 
lish the contrary of whatever Yamuna would 
state extogorically. ‘The Vaishnava turned the 
tables upon him by making three statements. 
(1) "The king who was presiding over the con- 
troversy was a Sérvabhauma, (2) the queen who 
was seated by him was unquestionably chaste, 
and (8) the mother (at gave birth to bim (tho 
Saiva champion) was coriainly not a barren 
woman." The establishment of tho categorical 
negative of these statements was obviously im- 
possible, But tho story has it that he contro- 
verted him successfully, even on questions of 
philosophy and religion, and established hia 
position at the court. As tho wager of the con- 
‘roversy he obtained the means to livo in comfort, 
and even in some aíluence, and that pnt him 
beyond the need of earning a livelihood. He 
lived to a ripe old age and obtained as the 
bequest of his grandfather all that was worth 
learning of the Vaishnava philosophy and relie 
gion from the successors of Nathamuni. ‘The one 
thing that remained uncompleted at the latter 
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end of his life was the provision of a successor 
to continue the Vaishnava teaching and organisa- 
tion, He looked about and found a suitable 
young man in a great-grandson of his who was 
undergoing education at Kanchi. While still 
under his teacher the young man had made such 
an impression, that his reputation had already 
reached the ears of the saintly old Acharya 
in Srirangam, The. venerable old man under- 
took a journey to Conjeevaram to see if reputa- 
tion spoke true of the achievements of Ramānuja, 
and the story has it that he caught sight of the 
young man in the company of his fellow disciples. 
‘and the great teacher Yüdavapraküéa in the 
enclosure of the great Vishnu temple at Künchr. 
‘Tho site at which Alavandar caught the first 
glimpse of his successor is yet pointed out by 
the old residents of the town. 


Rāwāxosa. 

Ramiinuja was the son of a grand-daughter 
of Mavandar, One of the grandsons of Alavan- 
dar obtained his permission to go and live at 
‘Tirupati, and took along with him his father and 
two sisters, who were in course of time married 
by him to two eligible young men. ‘The elder of 
these had married a Késava Somayaji belonging 
io Perumbüdür. In course of time Ramanuja 
‘was born of this marriage. After undergoing 
the recognised early education in his own native 
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village, he went to Conjeovaram to complete it 
by a course of instrüction in philosophy under 
the famous “ абата" teacher Yadavaprakiés. 
in Kanchi. T&was while under this professor 
that Alavandar caught a glimpse of the young 
man and was impressed with his appearance as a 
fit person for ultimate succession to his position. 
In course of time Alavandar was draving near 
is end, and sent people to fetch Reminuja 
from Conjeovaram. Before Raminuja could 
reach Srtrangama, however, Alavandarhad breathed 
his last, Tt was miraculously indicated however 
to Rimanuja that Alavandar had left three things 
undone, and designed Raminuja as tho chosen 
опе to discharge the responsibility of fulllling 
these cherished wishes, These were, a commen- 
tary, according to the Vaishnava teaching, on tho 
Brahmasttras, a similar commentary upon 
ho Sahasrankma by one bearing the namo Pari 
fara, and a similar commentary upon the 
‘Tiruvaymoli of Nam-Alvir. This was the mis- 
sion to which Ramanuja had become heir on. 
the death of Alvandas. Ho had ultimately to 
settle down in Scirangam to fulfil this mission 
fand all that was involved in it by way of getting 
the Vaisbyavas. together, providing them an 
organisation with suficient vitality to continue, 
overcome controversies anà meet the needs of 
the times by putting the teachings of this form 
f religion im shape lo continue from generation 
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to generation unimpaired. Rāmānuja himself 
performed tho first, commissioned the son of 
bis chief disciple Karattalvan to do the second, 
and got his uncle's son, who was adopted by 
him as his successor, to write out the com- 
mentary on fhe Tiruv&ymol. After a varied 
life, he succeeded ultimately in making fu- 
sangam tho headquarters of the Vaishnavas, and 
providing for the permanent continuance of the 
teachings of these commentaries and various 
other works. He also provided for the propa- 
gation of this teaching by tho recognition of 
sevonty-four persons as “occupants of tho apos- 
tolio throne” of the teachers of Vaishnavism. 
He had to carry on controversies with the 
adoaitins generally called. Mayavidins, with the 
Jains, and with othors even including the Saivas. 
"He sucoceded im his mission so far as to put 
Vaishnavism on a permanent footing. 

As it came to Ramanuja, several problems 
of religiosecular character confronted him. Of 
these, two features deserve special mention. Tt 
was already pointed out that the teaching of 
the Ajvars might be regarded as an adaptation 
merely of Paurdnie Hinduism ; there was a rival 
popular creed in the aggmaic form of worship, 
of which two sections at least, Pincharatra and 
Vaikhanass Agama, are recognised as Vaishna- 
vaio. ‘The former of these two seems the more 
important, from the point of view of the 
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community as a whole, ‘This Pancharatra was 
regarded as unvēdio by Kumarila Bhatta. 

It is similarly regarded to be outside of the 
fold of the Vedie religion by Sankara in his 
commentary on the 2nd of tho Brahmasttras. 
Even the Saiva works on their Siddhanta, view 
Pancharatra as a separate religion, and contro- 
vort it in the recognised text-book Sivajiana 
Siddhi. The Vaishpavas of the Raminuja Sect, 
at least the great bulk of thom now-a-days, are 
Pancharatrins. The establishment of the teaching 
of the Pancharatra as Vedio in character and 
as one form of Vaishnavism was one of the 
achievements of Ramannja, 

The next item has reference to the needs of 
the community composed of classes of varying 
grades of intelligence and mental outlook. Tt 
‘was one of the items of Ramfnuja’s teaching, 
which in this particular case, happened to be 
merely laying an additional emphasis upon the 
teachings of the Alvis generally, that salvetion 
was attainable alike by all, whatever their 
earthly position, Mere again Ramanuja effected 
compromise as in the case of the Pancharatra, 
‘Ramanuje’s position amounts to this. Whatever 
be the position of aman or woman in society, 
One stool us near to God as anyone else, 
provided one kept to the high requirements of 
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godly life. What this amounts to, as a measure 
‘of social reform, has'since become a moot point 
and there has been considerable division of 
opinion on the question, 

Raminaja lived in the age of the great 
Cholas having been a contemporary of the great 
Chola Kulottungs. Tt was already stated that 
the period of the Chola ascendency began about 
the end of the ninth century and lasted till 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
‘During this age, it was already’ pointed out 
Gaivism came in for a cosiderable amount of 
patronage under some of the Cholas, of whom 
Rajendra, the Gangaigondachola, stands out 
prominent. It was under the first of these 
that the iva works of the Adiyars were 
collected and put in the form in which they 
have come down to us, It was also tho age 
when Sekkijar wróte the lives of the Saiva 
saints in his great work Perfyapurayam; and 
fckkipi lived either as a contemporary of Каша» 
вија ог slightly later. ‘The four later teachers 
ot the Saivas also belonged to this age and the 
various Mutts (relgious houses) of the Saivas 
were founded at this period, Similarly though 
the Vaishnava organisation began with Nütha- 
muni practically at the commencement of this 
age of the Chola ascendency, it received full 
shape and final form of its teaching under 
Raminuje early in the twelfth century. From 
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aminuja onvyards, as in fact from. Nathamuni, 
the succession of gurus continued unbroken, and 
the Vaishnava temples became the attractive cen- 
tres of propagation of this teaching. Among these 
Srtrangam and Conjeevaram constituted the two 
principal centres. ‘The religious literature of 
this age both of the Saivas and Vaisbyavas are 
thrown into a controversial form clearly indicat- 
ing that it was an age of great controversy in 
matters religious. The religious ferment of 
which religious controversy is merely the out- 
‘ward expression, became a prominent feature, 
as soon as the Chola ascendency gave to the 
country the requisite degreo of peace. 

‘The great temples of South India, which 
came into existence, at any rate the great 
majority of them, im the age of the Pallavas 
beginning from the time of the early Chola 
Ko-Chengay, received considerable additions by 
way of patronage under the Oholas. ‘These 
naturally constituted active centres for the 
propagation of the teachings both of the Saivas 
and of the Vaishpvas. ‘The chief opponents 
they had in view in all their controversies seem 
to be the Jains, ‘This is but natural, as Jainism 
was just emerging full-grown owing to the 
active support and patronage of the Rashtrakatas 
who seemed several of them to have been of that 
persuasion. ‘The active controversy against the 
Jains began with the Sivas of the days of 
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Sambandat and Appar under the great Pallava 
Mahendravarman and his contemporary Pandya 
Sundara, ‘hese religious controversies seemed 
to have attained to a considerable degree of 
bitterness that a series of general persecutions of 
the Jains have become the common feature of 
the lives of these saints, Saiva and Vaishnava, 
compiled in a later period. "The most prominent. 
instances of theseare а persceution set up at 
the instance of Sambandar by his Pandya contem- 
porary Nedumaran, otherwise Kan Pandya and 
Sundara, who wns at first a Jain and was 
converted to Saivism by Sambandar, ‘The story 
has it that the whole body of Jains were 
impaled by order of the monarch at the 
instigation of the Saint, ‘The late Dr. Vincent 
Smith has so far gone in accepting this story as 
embodying a historical incident that he regards 
it as one of the: genuine though exceptional 
instances of persecution for religion. He relies 
principally upon the evidence of a painting of 
this incident on the walls of tho great temple 
at Madura. Tt is not only on the walls of the 
temple of Madura, but in all the bigger Siva 
temples of tho south the representation of this 
story is found, ‘The historicity of this incident 
will have to depend upon the particular date at 
Which tho painting or even a stone representation 
of thisinoident, was set where itis. When once 
‘the hagiologists set the fashion by giving currency 
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to these stories, it is not diffioult to understand 
that they passed into popular currency, and in 
the representation of various las of Siva ot 
Vishnu (performanee of miracles in sport) or any 
other God, these would naturally figure, ‘This 
position is most clearly illustrated in the renora- 
tion of temples carried out by the class of Natta- 
lottai Chettis at the present time, Whether 
pictures of these already existed or no, such 
representations, as constituted one of the llus 
of Siva, are made by them without sacerdotal 
impropriety. It does not require much interval 
of time even, as we have already stated, that a 
lithic representation of the performance of 
Bkantada Ramayya is found built in a templo 
constructed at a period following close upon 
tho ago of this Ramayya, It need hardly be 
said that it is impossible tor history to believe 
that Ramayya actually cut off his head and 
got it back after it was turned to ashes. Tho 
stories of such persecution occurred time and 
again in the accounts ot the hagiologists (Saiva, 
Vaishaava, Jaina, or Bauddha), and these stories 
have always a family likeness in the dotails 
regarding the incidents, thereby stamping them 
as pious fabrications of Intter-day hagiologist, 
“The Jains are said to have conducted a whole- 
sale persecution of (he Bauddhas under a king 
by name Himasttala at the instance of a Jai 
Koharya Akslanka. A similar story is told of 
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Ramgnuja of having persecuted the Jains by 
gotting them ground in oil-mills. _Vishouvar- 
dhana, the Hoysala, who adopted Vaishnavism, 
is said to have perpetrated this atrocity. We 
have pointed out elsewhere that the chief queen 
of Vishouvardhana died a Jain, His loyal and 
faithful commandpr-in-chiet of all of his forces 
lived and died a Jain under him, and his son 
succeeded in the samo persuasion. When late 
in lito, a son was born to the king, the tutor for 
‘the son was a most respected Jain Acharya, Tt 
need hardly be added therefore that those stories 
of persecution as they aro found current could 
hardly be regarded as historical, and one ought 
to look for satisfactory evidence in each separate 
use before accepting the historicity of any of 
these incidents of persecution, or even for postu- 
lating that no persecution took place. This does 
not necessarily involve the assumption that 
religious riots and excesses by parties of people 
‘wore always non-existent. Tho Rashtrakūtas, 
as already pointed out, were great patrons of the 
Jains and in the best days of Rasbtrakuta 
"Empire it was that Jainism did its best work 
in literature in the Southern Maharatta country 
and Mysore. ‘These are the portions of South 
India that happen to be the great Jain centres 
ven now, and in that region Jainism flourished 


wren in the age of the great Cholas. One of the 
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constant complaints of the destructive operations. 
of the war carried on by the Cholas against tho 
latter was that the Cholas destroyed these Jain 
monasteries and temples, without showing the 
usual consideration due to these holy places. 
Jainism continued to flourish under the 
Chilukyas and under the Hoysalas at later 
time and even in the age of Vijayanagar. 

‘The Saiva Adiyars and Vaishgava Alvars, 
both of them had to carry on an active propa- 
ganda against Buddhism and Jainism, and there 
are many indications in their works that the 
aim of their teaching was to overcome these two 
religions which apparently had a large popular 
clientele, Both Kumarila Bhatta and Sankari- 
charya’s works give clear indication that they 
set to themselves tho serious task of controvort- 
ing the Jains und Buddhists, also incidentally of 
various other forms of teaching outside the sphere 
of the Fada. Tt was this need for a controversy 
that gave the turn to the literature both of the 
faivas and the Vaishvavas, and as we advance 
in this history, wo fied the tendency is in this 
body of literature to develop a controversial 
character. 

‘This work so far as the Vaishnavas were eon- 
cerned was carried on for three generations both 
n Srirangam and in Kanchi, when the Mabam- 
madan invasions broke in upon South India, 





CHAPTER XVI. 
MAHAMMADAN INVASIONS. 


Tt is well-known that the Mahammadan irrup- 
tion this side of the Vindhyas commenced in the 
rears of the thirteenth century, under the 
Khilji ruler Alau-d-din, and that it began as a 
mere raid for purposes of plunder. Once Alaud- 
din obtained a considerable amount of wealth 
that served him the useful purpose of paving the 
way io the throne, He often had occasion to 
look out to this source of revenue to fll his 
treasury even when he had placed himself firmly 
upon the throne. Alau-d-din’s needs were great 
as the main purpose of his reign was to keep the 
Moghals out of the North-Western frontier, Tt 
the Mahammadan historian Wassat speaks the 
truth, and there is nothing to doubt his veracity 
m this particular, Alau«din bad to maintain 
fa standing army of 475,000 at a cost of 180 
dinars à month cach man, and 280 for each 
horse; he oven allowed a spare horse to a 
soldier, and to those who maintained a second 
animal he gave an additional allowance of this 
amount. One could understand therefore that 
the demands of the military department of 
Alau-d-din’s reign were more than the ordinary 
revenues could meet, He therefore adopted the 
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prudent policy in respect of South India by 
making an impression upon the Hindu rulers of 
his own great power and putting these Hindu 
rulers under heavy tribute, Such im fact were 
the instructions that he actually gave to the 
generals he deputed on these several invasions, 
as recorded by Amir Khusra, 

Tn the carrying out of these instructions the 
generals had a great deal left to their own dis- 
cretion, and these invasions generally meant a 
considerable volume of destructive work. ‘The 
first object of these generals was to take posses: 
sion of what was termed “royal wealth.” This 
consisted in what in modern parlance would be 
called materials of war, not necessarily contraband, 
of war, and included elephants as tho first item, 
horses, gold and jewels, and other commodities 
of value that could be carried of easily. ‘The 
royal treasuries were one source; and the 
generals soon found the temple treasuries equally 
fruitful as a source of revenue. Tho armies 
sent out could not be very large having regard 
to the distance, which in the language of the 
‘Mahammadan historians were six months’ jour- 
noy and twelve months’ journey. ‘They consist- 
ed merely of picked cavalry, and had, as a 
military necessity, to carry on the war on a more 
destructive method than would otherwise have 
been necessary. Hence to the South Indian, 
‘Mahammadan invasions meant destruction of all 
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the cherished wealth of the people. ` One specifie 
instance of such destruction recorded by the 
‘Mahammadan historians is the destruction of 
fruitful trees, which sometimes were cut down 
by the thirty thousand, to the great horror of 
the Hindus. Naturally therefore these invasions 
of the Mabammadans extending over a period of 
about thirty years struck the Hindus of the south. 
with consternation and terror to such an extent 
that they felt it necessary very early to organise 
themselves for fighting for their existence. 
‘This organisation found its leader in the Hoysala 
ruler of Mysore at thojtime, Vira Ballala IIE. 
Almost after the first raid upon his capital 
by Malik-Kafur, he understood what tbe 
‘Mabammadan invasions meant and asa conse- 
quence he adopted a temporising poliey. Till 
his contemporaries should be of a temper to act 
together as against this common enemy, he 
entered into terms of treaty with Alau-d-din, 
and kept up to-the terms of the treaty as long as 
he found it necessary to do so. But fortunately 
for bim, the death of Alau-d-din created such a 
series of disturbances in Delhi, and, thanks to 
the exertion of Alau-d-din, the Moghal troubles 
ceased to bo imminent, The Hoysala had found 
time to organise his forces and put himself in 
position of readiness for eventualities. Не 
slowly set about reorganising his own resources 
and leaving his neighbours to do what they 
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thought best in the circumstances for them- 
selves; so much so, thai, when Mubarak organised 
» South Indian Prorinee for the Mahammadans 
‘with Deogir as its capital the Hoysala showed 
no activity outside of bis frontier even when 
garrisons of Mahammadans were planted quite 
‘on his northern frontier. Itis when Mabammad- 
bin-Tughlak placed himself upon the throne 
and undertook his invasion of the South, that 
the time had como for a Hindu organisation of 
the South Indian rulers, and that was brought 
about by the Hoysalas with the co-operation of 
the contemporary Kakatiya ruler. 

Zn the meanwhile the Mahammadan garri- 
sons left by Malik-Kafur had been dislodged 
from the Tamil country by the Kerala ruler, 
Ravivarman Kulastklara, who broke out of 
his mountain frontier and carried his armies 
successfully as far as Poonamallee, perbaps 
ошу to retire, when the Kakatiya general 
advanced against him. The ‘Tamil powers 
having become powerless or practically extinct, 
it was left to the Kakattyas and the Hoysalas 
to do the work of organising a successful 
resistance. This was made the more neces- 
sary, when Mahammad undertook another inv 
sion to reassert his authority in South India 
and locate a permanent garrison in Madura, 
‘This was done successfully, and tho South was 
held in the interests of Mahammad for a period 
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of about seven years by tho successivo gover- 
nors sent out to Madura, A rebellion s 
early in. the reign by his cousin Bahau- 
Sagar gavo the signal for other rebellions, and 
the establishment of a Mshammadan sultanato 
at Madura by Mahammad's own governor 
provoked the Hoysala and the Kakattya rulors 
io join their resources and make a stand for 
themselves, A too early rising would have put 
them between two fires, Mahammad’s province 
of Deogir in the north and the Mahammadan 
Sultanato in the South. But Mahammad, with 
his wonted imprudence, involved himself in a sea 
of trouble nearer his headquarters, and that 
engaged him fully. The two high powers of the 
south were left to watch the northern frontiors 
‘and carry on a campaign to destroy the Ma- 
hammadan garrisons in the South including that 
at Madura. "Tho latter portion of the work fell 
upon Vira Ballsla himself who since A.D. 1828, 
the yoar of Mahammad’s last invasion of the 
south made Tiravannimalai his capital, and was 
carrying ona systematic campaign against the 
Sultanate at Madura. ‘The northern frontier was 
left in charge of a number of genorals of whom 
three happened to be brothers. "hey held the 
frontiers successfully against tho Mabammadans, 
amd this frontier extended from the west const, 
somewhere a little north of Goa, right across 
tothe mouth of the river Krishna, ‘Tho flank 
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of the Mahammadan province of Deogir was 
watched by the Kakatiyas, nominally under 
tribute to Mahammad. Tho Hoysala was there- 
fore able to carry on war in the south unmolest- 
ed by any action of Mahammad. He fell in the 
fight however about the end of the year 1842, 
and his son followed after a short rule of about 
two to three years. 

In the meanwhile Mahammad involved him- 
self inextricably and died in the course of the 
next five or six years. His death was the signal 
for the generals of the Hoysalas to carry out 
the policy of their late master to a successful 
termination, and itisto ason of one of the 
brothers who held tho northern frontier to 
whom is due the credit of having destroyed the 
Mahammadan Sultanato of Madura. 

This war takes on the character of a pat 
struggle by the Hindus for mere existence and 
for the preservation of all that was cherished as 
sacred from the point of view of religion, and all 
that was worth having by way of secular re- 
sources, This aspect of the movement it was, 
that gave it its peculiar character and culminated 
in the foundation of Vijayanagar. Vijayanagar 
stood forth as tho visible embodiment of the 
national resistance to save this enclave for the 
‘Hindus and keep it free from being over-run by 
the Mabammadans, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Тир Cuaracren AND SIGNIFICANCE OP TIE 
Visarawagan Escrtre, 


Coming into existence from out of the ashes of 
the last powerful Southern kingdom, that of the 
Hoysalas, Vijayanagar stood out for all that was 
worth preserving in Hindu religion and culture. 
As a necessary concomitant therefor, it pitted 
itself on the south bank of the river Tungabadra 
in a position of advantage wherefrom it satisfac- 
torily kept the Muslim tide from advancing 
farther south, and thus saved South India as the 
home for the undisturbed further development 
of Hinduism, such as it, had come to be under 
the great Oholas of the South. ‘The movement 
was national, a nationalism which was infused 
through and through with tho sentiments of 
religion, In the actual cireumstances of the 
origin and growth of Vijayanagar anything like 
fn attachment to a particular form of Hinduism 
was out of the question. ‘The object of Vijaya- 
nagar, and those that were responsible for it 
was to preserve all that was Hindu, irrespective 
of the multifarious minor differences that went 
to constitute the Hinduism of those days as they 
do that of these days. It was a comprehensive 
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‘movement and adopted a polioy of comprehension, 
so as to fake into its fold all forms of the 
Hindu faith, including in it to a great extent 
even the prevalent form of Jainism of the loca- 
lity, ‘The one object was the preservation of 
Hindu independence in South India, with all 
the multiplicity of its religions, Hindu and Jain, 
perhaps even toa very slight extent Buddhist, 
and providing, for the further development of 
these on peaceful lines, a home in the country, 
south of the river Krishna, The whole organisa- 
tion of the forces of Vijayanagar had this object 





Socrar awp PorImIoar RECONSTRUCTION. 


When the first struggles for the dislodgment 
о the Mahammadan garrisons from the south 
wereoverand the hostile Mabaminadans from 
the north had been successfully driven out from 
their strongholds in South India, chiefly Madura 
and Trichinopoly (actually Kannanar, 8 miles 
from Trichinopoly), those that were responsible 
for it set about organising social and political 
life with a view to the dominant needs of the 
new imperial foundation, ‘The first need was a 
political organisation, which would place in the 
hands of the Government the necessary resources, 
‘material and men, to keep the aggressive Maham- 
madan efforts confined to the northern side of 
the Krishna, This involved the organisation of 
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am administration and the development of the 
military resources, that would assure a successful 
resistance against the repeated attacks of the 
‘Mahammadans to break through the barrier set 
up by the new Empire, ‘The Empire was orga- 
nised into great Viceroyalties called Mahirajyas 
of which there were as many as threo along the 
northern frontier. ‘The first from the west coast 
took into it two Governments, those of the 
Malērājya and Tulurajya, ‘The former took into 
it the whole of what is now the Malnad terri- 
tory of Mysore and the whole of what might 
be called Karnatic Dakhan, almost as far north 
as Kolhapur. It went by the pame of its 
capital, the great Viceroyalty of Araga, now 
a village in the Shimoga district of Mysore. 
‘This was probably under the overlordship of 
Haribare I whose capital must have been at 
Bankapur or Gon, Next to that, came tho head- 
quarters Viceroyalty having for its capitals in 
the early stages, Dvarasamudra (Ealebid in 
Mysore) and Vijayanagar itself, alternately. 
later on the latter became the chief capital 
and the former suffered comparative neglect. 
Military necessity however called for other 
places coming into importance. ‘This region 
Was therefore dominated by the fortified cities of 
‘Vijayanagar and Adoni, at the two vulnerable 
spots ang the northern river frontier. At 
the back of these two and almost midway 
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between, lay the hill fortress of Penukonda 
which later on became the capital of the empire 
of Vijayanagar itself. ‘The last of the three vice- 
royalties was the Mahārājya of Udayagiri with its 
capitals, Nellore and Udayagiri. The threo elder 
of the five brothers were Viceroys of these to 
begin with. Behind this front line lay another 
Mabarya with its Viceregal head-quarters, at 
‘Mulbsgal in Mysore, and taking into it the 
territory of the Gangas, the Banas and the whole. 
ofwhat used to be known as "onjamandalam, 
or the Dravida country. Later on another 
‘Viceroyalty was constituted with Madura for its 
headquarters and the charge “the Lordship, of 
‘the Southern Ocean” attached to it, Within 
this great province the administration was orga- 
nised on the lines on which it had existed from 
time immemorial in the country, ‘The civil ad- 
‘ministration was so organised over this vast 
region that the people carried on the administra- 
tion themselves more or less completely subject 
to the supervision and control of the great officers. 
of state, who constituted a comparatively small 
hierarchy touring the country to set matters 
right, wherever their attention should be called 
for. This kind of an organisation left the 
Imperial revenues abnost exclusively for the 
purposes of organising the military resources 
for the defence of the northern frontier. It 
was necessary on this frontier to adopt the 
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policy of avoiding war by being ever the most 
ready for it. Such a policy involved a military 
expenditure which would havo exhausted the 
resources of any ordinary Empire. 

This organisation implied a considerable 
amount of social reorganisation also, and this 
took on naturally the form of hardening and 
more clearly demarcating the rights and éutios 
of the various castes of which Hindu society was 
then composed. The system was there with an 
organisation of its own, being the only organisa 
tion on which society rested ; that had tobe made 
‘usp of even for administrative purposes, perhaps 
more largely than heretofore. "This necessity 
coupled with the ever present danger of the 
‘Mahammadan itruptions from tho north, gave 
this organisation a hardening, some of the’ worst 
features of which remain even yet, though 
several of the best features have gone out of it 
by desuetude. Such am organisation of society 
had this advantage that society looked atter 
itself and the civil administration bad but 
comparatively little to do except when called 
upon to interfere in matters of serious disputo 
between communities, territorial or social. The 
imperial resources might then be concentrated 
‘upon the organisation for the predominant purpose. 
of defence, and, it occasion called for it,of offence 
as well, against the northern neighbour who was 
perpetually on the look-out for regaining lost 
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hold. There was complete devolution of the 
civil administration except for à certain degreo of 
control exercised by the officers of the Govern- 
ment; the contral Government, divested of the 
ordinary civil power to a very large extent, 
devoted itself entirely to the needs of defence. 

‘That this was the idea that dominated the 
rulers of Vijayanagar is clearly in evidence in the 
policy adopted by successive rulers of which we 
gain glimpseshere and there with the imperfect 
resources for their history at our disposal, 

‘The greatest monarch of the first dynasty, 
Devariya IT, who crowned a series of efforts by 
completing the fortifications of Vijayanagar so as 
to include in it a bit of country measuring 
diagonally 18 by 8 miles, providing facilities for 
irrigation and cultivation to an extent, that the 
capital oity might have food resources to fall 
back upon within its walls fora considerable 
period of time. He also adopted, on the advice 
of the most responsible officers of the State, 
measures for improving his military resources by 
removing a vital defect. It was brought to his 
notice that the Hindu arms proved inferior to 
‘those of the Mahammadan in cavalry and archery, 
and that the Turkish soldiers employed for this 
purpose in the Mahammadan armies were found to 
be very efficient. Devaraya at once ordered the 
enlistment of two thousand of the Maharomadan 
soldiers ; gave them a separate quarter of the city 
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consulted their religious feeling to the extent of 
providing them with a mosque and a slaughtor- 
house in their own quarter and got by their 
means about 60,000 of his soldiers trained in this. 
branch of the artof war. It was not the Maham- 
madan as Mahammadan that they hated; much 
rather, it was the destructive work of the first 
Mabammadan invaders that left an ind 
impression of hatred in them. This re-organisa- 
tion was carried out actually by the Brahman 
Viceroy of Madura, who was called from his 
‘Vicerogal headquarters obviously for this purpose 
at a critical period in tho history of Vijayanagar. 

‘The first usurper Saluva Narasimha fully 
realised what exactly were the needs of the 
Empire, and his usurpation was with a view to 
mosting these needs which as it appeared’ to 
him, had not received at tho hands of his prede- 
cessor the attention that thoy deserved. His last 
testament which the Portuguese chroniclers 
record indicate his polioy clearly. He had re- 
paired the damages suffered by the Empire 
during the weak rule of his two predecessors 
but had failed to attain to the fulfilment of his 
wishes, as he had not bad tho time to take back 
from the enemies of tho empire the fortresses of 
Muğkal, Raichūr and Udayagiri. 

Udayagiri happened to be in the hands of the 
Gajapatis of Katak. Raiohūr and Mudkal were 
in tho hands of the Bahmani Sultan, His 
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successor Krishna, the great Krishnadava’ Raya 
of Vijayanagar, made ithis life-work to fulfil this 
desideratum of his great predecessor. Ho could 
however take up this work only after quelling 
the internal rebellions which bad occurred in the 
short reign of his elder brother, whom he suc- 
ceeded. Having taken the fortress of Siva- 
samudram and destroyed the chief rebel of 
"Ummatitr, he set himself seriously to the task 
of regaining these threo fortresses after he had 
carefully provided himself against a flank at- 
tack by entering into treaty with the Portu- 
guese at Goa, He then undertook a war first 
against the ruler of Orissa, who was in occupa 
tion of Udayagiri. He beat Orissa garrisons 
from out of all tho fortresses beginning with 
Udayagiri right up to the frontiers of the Ganjam 
District, Having gone so far, he deliberately 
adopted the policy of not driving the powerful 
enemy to desperation ; but entered into a defini- 
tive treaty with him restoring to him all 
his conquests up to the river Krishna, He was 
then able to turn his attention to the recovery 
of the other two fortresses of Mudkal and 
Taichür, confident of having secured both his 
Hanks. He succeeded wherever his great predo- 
‘cessor failed and brought under the Empire the 
two fortresses, the possession of which was to the 
‘Mahammadans source of vital weakness to the 
Empire, 
39 
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Ashe returned from his campaign aj 
the ruler of Kalinga, while he was still on the 
banks of the Krishna and the region of Bezwada 
he made a grant of 10,000 gold pieces to the 
temples of South India and set about the work of 
restoration and repair to all the temples that had 
suffered any damage during the Mahammadan 
invasions. ‘There is one other act of his which 
exhibits even more clearly than this, the policy 
that underlay his operations, Ho made an effort 
uring his reign to provide temples in Vijayanagar 
to all the gods that had suffered at the hands of the 
‘Mabammadans. ‘The great Vittalasvami temple 
in Vijayanagar, which in many features exhibits 
Vijayanagar architecture at its best, was pro- 
jected with a view to providing accommodation 
at the head-quarters to God Vittala of Pandar- 
pur, whose temples bad suffered at the hands of 
the Mahammadans. It is with a view to similar 
reparation that the great temple of Anantaéayana 
on the road from Hospet to Vijayanagar was also 
projected. His work-as a whole indicates clearly 
the character of the movement that culminated 
in Vijayanagar and the policy adopted by the 
‘Empire when it had established itself permanently 
is shown initseffortsto realise this ideal in practico. 





RELIGION UNDER VIJAYANAGAR. 


"The Sanskrit epic poem Kamparäya Charitam 
of Ganga Devi, wife of Kumāra Kampana, who 
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conquered, for his father, both Tondamandalam 
and the Madura country from the Sultans of 
Madura makes the goddess of the South appear 
io the Prince in a dream, She is made to 
eount to him all her sufferings, material and 
moral, as a result ot the irruption of the 
‘Mahammadans in tho south. At the end of this 
doleful tale, she assured him that he was no less 
than an avatar of God for the purpose of re- 
pairing injuries that she had suffered, and 
‘encouraged him to proceed on the expedition of 
conquest on which he bad already proceeded 
some way to carry it to completion, In token of 
her goodwill she presented him a sword with 
which he was to overcome in single combat 
the Mahammadan Sultan of Madura, Notwith- 
standing the epic treatment, it is clear that the 
poetess wishes to convey to the readers that the 
invasion of the south by Kumara Kampana of 
‘Vijayanagar had in it something of the crusading 
spirit. 

"He went on his campaign dislodging the 
Mahammadan garrisons from the various 
centres and completed it by killing one Sultan 
of Madura and abolished the Sultanate finally by 
further campaigns round Madura itself. When 
the hostile Mahammadan garrisons were dis- 
lodged from the south and when they felt quite 
clear that the death of the Sultan Mahammad 
Tughlak and the succession of his nephew 
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Feroze did not produce any change of policy in 
the Imperial head-quarters in regard to the 
distant south, they signalised the re-establish- 
ment of Hindu dominion in South India by 
carrying out a complete restoration of Srirangam, 
‘and the re-establishment of God Ranganütha 
there. This rehabilitation of the Vaishnava “holy 
‘of holies” issymbolical of the policy that started 
the movement, and exercised a strong influence 
throughout the history of the Empire of 
nagar. ‘The restoration of temples and rehabili- 
tation of gods merely did not complete the 
religious polioy of theso rulers. 

‘The first ruler of Vijayanagar who assumed 
imperial titles was Harihara TI, son of Bukka, 
the third of the five brothers, who were respon- 
sible for tho foundation of the Empire, ‘The 
five brothers and their friends and officers did 
yeomen service in this national effort. In spite 
of it all, Bukka, to whom more than to any 
other, tho credit of this enterprise must be given, 
did not feel that the time had come for the 
assumption of imperial titles all the time that he 
lived. He died sometime in A.D. 1878 and hi 
eldest son succeeded as Harihara IT. It is he 
that assumed imperial titles sometime about 
A.D. 1380 almost about the end of the reign of 
Feror Tughlak and when the first two well- 
known kings of the Bahmani kingdom had ruled 
‘and pasted away, Among the titles assumed by 
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Harihara occur the following that call for re- 
ference here: “The establisher of the four castes 
and orders ; the publisher of the commentaries on 
the Vadas, the master in establishing ordinances 
prescribed by the Vēdas; he who has provided 
the Adhvaryu (priests) with employment, the 
auspicious ornament of Kings.” ‘These titles 
clearly indicate the ideas underlying the move- 
mont, and the duties that the founders of this 
Empire prescribed to themselves. 

Tn this great work of Hindu rehabilitation in 
South India a number ot great men played a 
vory prominent part, cach according 
opportunity. With the foundation of 
nagar is associated the name of the two Brahman 
"brothers, Mádhaa Vidy&ranya and bis brother 
Sayana, two Vedic scholars of high rank. An- 
other Madhava generally called Madhava Mantri, 
is generally described as “Upanishan mürg 
pratisthāpanāchārya;” ho that established the 
path of the Upanishad to distinguish him from 
the other Madhava who takes the attribute * Véda- 
marga-pratishthspandcharya,” the title by which 
learned Brahmans aro addressed even now. 
‘This Madhava belonged to the orthodox school, 
while the other was a disciple of Kasi Vilasa 
Kriyiéakti Pandita, a Saiva Acharya, 

‘The brothers Madhava and Sayana were both 
of them scholars and statesmen. The elder 
"brother is said to have occupied the position of 
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chief adviser to Bukka at-the court of Vijaya- 
nagar, while Sayapa was associated with the 
Viceroyalty ot Udayagiri and was the guide, 
philosopher and friend in a literal sense of the 
elder Kampana, while he was alive. At the 
death of Kampana, while his son Sangama was 
yot a child, $&yaga assumed the responsibilities 
‘of the regency, conducted the administration 
for the boy, educated him as his teacher, fought 
a battle for him when his Viceroyalty was at- 
tacked, and thus discharged his debt to his 
sovereign. But the names of these brothers are 
not so widely known for their achievements as 
statesmen, but are handed down to us as Vedio 
scholars 

Sayana was grammarian and commentator, 
commented on the Védas, and did all the work 
under the inspiration of his brother, called some 
of them by Madhava’s name, such as Madhaviya 
Dhatu Vritti. Madhava seems to have been a 
sort of venerable president of an academy of 
scholars assembled from various parts, and these 
‘were set to work to comment upon and to commit 
to writing various Vidie works which were 
dangerously near to being lost. ‘These brothers 
‘and their companions discharged their duty to 
the community to which they belonged, which 
community had already, for thousands of years, 
charged the duty of preserving learning. ‘The 
spirit underlying this work of Vidysranya is best 
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illustrated by a story in connection with a life 
of his great Vaishnava contemporary Vēdānta 
Desika, 

Atter the second sack of the temple of 
Srtrangam in 1828, Vedanta Dasika had to retire 
to the southern border of the Mysore platenu, 
and was there leading the life of a teacher which 
‘was the Brahman’s birthright. For the sake of 
maintenance, because he lived as a married man 
and we know he hada son, he used to go out. 
asking for alms in the shape of raw rice. The 
‘moment he had collected enough for the day he 
returned to the duties of the scholar. Vidya- 
тауа who bad known him and his worth, sent an 
invitation on behalf of himself and his sovereign 
inviting Vedanta Desika to court, as in fact, he 
seoms to have taken pains to collect all the 
scholars about him for the great purpose that he 
had in view. Vedanta Dasika politely declined 
the invitation on the ground that, having under- 
taken to servo Gol, the Great King of Kings, he 
found it impossible to accept services under an. 
earthly monarch. Notwithstanding this refusal 
Vidyaranya continued to maintain high regard 
for his scholarship and set about his work and 
completed it with the aid of a number of other 
scholars. 

‘Vedanta Désika pursued his life quietly and 
tunostentatiously, and gave in many respects he 
final shape to tho Vaishoavism of South India 
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following closely the teachings of Ramanuja, 
explaining and supplementing it wherever it was 
necessary. Ho was the author of about 120 
works, of which about one-fourth of the 
number was in Tamil, the rest of them in Sans- 
krit including a few which he composed in 
Prakrit. The Madhva Mutt at Udipi under the 
third Acharya in the succession seems to have 
received a certain amount of patronage under 
Vijayangar. Two Saiva centres flourished, one 
in the Malnad country of Mysore and another in 
Sri Sailam, not to mention various other locali- 
ties of Vira Saivism. The Jains were a flour- 
ishing community in the ‘Tulunad, the country 
between the Western Ghauts and the Sea, and 
one of the most trusted generals ot Harihara TL 
was Irugappa, the Jain, at whose instanco the 
lexicographical work Nānārtharatnamālā was 
composed, ànd to whom is given the credit of 
having erected in Vijayanagar itself, the Jai 

temple. which goes by the popular name Ganigiti 
Temple (the Oil-woman’s temple). Without 
going into too much detail, it may safely be said 
that for good and for evil, the present-day 
"Hindusim of South India retains the form that 
it received under Vijayanagar which ought to be 
given the credit of having preserved Hindu- 
ism such as it is, When at onetime in the 
life of Sivaji he set up a claim to Hindu Empire 
in the south and wished to stand forth as the 
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champion of Hinduism as against the Puritanio 
great Mughal Aurongnzeb, i was not as a mero. 
bombast or bathos that he did so. It was hardly 
а few years since that the widow of tho last 
king of Vijayanagar appealed to Sivaji in behalt 
of her children for maintenance. Sivaji made 
a grant of two villages and got tho grant indited, 
with a sense of delicacy all his own, on silver 
plates which have recently been discovered. Но 
could well feel, in the position to which he had 
elevated himself at the time, that he stood in the 
position of the sovereign, to whose widow and 
children he made this grant, That such a 
notion was entertained by him is indicated 
by the coinage of Sivaji. Mr. R. D. Banerji, the 
Superintendent of Archeology, Westom Circle, 
notices a coin of Sivaji carrying the effigy of a 
pagoda on it and containing the inscriptions 
characteristic of Vijayanagar. It will thus be 
seen that in South India Hinduism has had 
history of peaceful development culminating 
in the efforts of Vijayanagar to give it the final 
form in which it has come down to us to modern 
times. 

Cataclysmal ieruptions of foroigners causing. 
revolutionary changes in doctrines anà prao- 
tioo thore were none. Into South India, the 
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immigrant Brahmans brought with thom tho 
pristine religion of the Vēda which produced 
protestant movements like Jainism and Buddhism 
im the north. "They found a congenial home in 
the south and went on developing peacefully 
without being subjected to aggressive influences, 
like that of Buddhism under Asoka, Other 
influences thore were, and these evoked responses 
y way of modifications and readjustments, but 
beyond these there was nothing of a radical 
character by way of change, Buddhism and 
Jainism flourished, but flourished side by side 
with Brahmanism, and with it controversies there 
might have been, bat these controversies appar- 
ently were under the control of tho civil author- 
ities for tho time being. When the religion of 
Bhakti came in, probably in two ways, one in a 
somewhat developed form from the north, and 
perhaps anothor by a process of natural evolution 
from the popular culíuro of the time, a series of 
influences eame into rivalry with the Vedio 
religion of the Brahmans, One could see a 
serious effort at the reconciliation of the one 
with the other, and the result for South India is 
‘compromise which exhibits a school of Diakti 
which on the one side countenances Vedio ritual 
and preserves it to a considerable extent ; and on 
the other adopted some, even perhaps of the 
non-Vedie practices nnd gave them a place in 
the religious system of the Hindus of to-day. 
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"The works of the early saints give clear indica- 
ion of this effurt at synthesis, and the teaching 
of the earlier Acharyas give considerable evidence 
of the effort at a logical compromise, ‘The effort 
at giving to this religious compromise a logical 
character naturally develops schools of thought 
which im the progress of society hardens into 
sects, The feature therefore of South Indian deve- 
lopment from the second or third to tho tenth 
century A.D. is tho slow evolution of that 
compromise, and the further course beyond tho 
tenth century is characterised by the evolution 
‘of tho scets, Tho invasion of the Mahammadans 
gavo the necessary correctiva to the rancour and 
animosity which wero creeping into tho relation 
of these sects and tho resulting foundation of 
‘Vijayanagar had its best to do in introducing 
civil order so that each sect by itself might live 
‘at peaco with the others and achieve each its 
destiny unmolested by the others. ‘This position 
fs very clearly illustrated by what Bukka did, 
‘according to the so-called Tunnànuja inseription. 
‘he Vaishnava holy placo Tirun&rayapnpuram 
as known among the Jains as Vasdhaminapura, 
"The Vaishnavas apparently took to ill-treating the 
Jains, who carried a complaint tothe headquarters. 
‘Buklea conducted an enquiry and, as ibis nid in the 
inscription, committed the charge of seeing 
that the Jains were not molested by tho Vaish- 
saos to ono of the Vaishnava Aehüryns nt cour 
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belonging to the family of the Tatüchtryas of 
Conjoovaram. "Phat spirit of compromiso and 
insistance upon peaceful living by the various 
sects was adopted as the religious policy of the 
civil authorities by the sovereigns uf Vijayanagar, 
who each had his own particular persuasi 

14 is the reflex action of this Zhakti school of 
thought that one could tmce in Vaishnavism as 
it is prevalent in northern India, In some cases 
the somewhat sensuous feature that was imported 
into the literature of blak in the south is carried 
beyond the limits imposed under the recognised 
canons of ‘Tamil literature. This excessive zeal 
leads to a corruption of the faith where the effort 
is mado to translate a mental realisation into the 
physical. That is a result, and an evil result at 
that, of trausplantation. On the whole this 
undesirable development bas not shown itself in 
southern India, at any rate to any noticeable 
degree. The contribution therefore of South 
Indian this particulae sphere is to havea genuine 
school of bhakti, and it is small wonder that the 
lator purünas accord io Southern India the 
monopoly of it, as the Bhagavata and tho Padma 
Parana would make one believe. Outside the 
sphere of ryavarta as it is, it could claim to be 
the land whore Podio Brahmanism could be 
found to-day in the form which is tho product 


of actual evolution from the Brahmanism of the 
Pedic age, 
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‘The Brahman bas boon abl thanks to the 
goodwill of the communities amidst which be 
east his own lot, to carry his Brahmanieal life 
unimpaired ond even encouraged by the com- 
‘munities on whom he exercised his influence in 
the direction of elevating them to a higher plane 
of life. So much so was this the ease that an 
European writer making a study of Indian women 
gives it as the characteristic of southern Indian 
‘women-folk as a whole, that their deals in thisife 
аге other-vorldly. ‘The Brahman has on the whole 
discharged his responsibility as the teacher of 
tho community by preserving the ancient learning 
ofthe Hindus; he has made an honest effort, 
according to his lights, at preparing the people to 
ead a good life hero, and to go to a better life 
hereafter ; and had through tho ages maintained 
the ideal of uplifting, however short he may have 
fallen in actually achioving this ideal. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Greaten INDIA: EXPANSION OP INDIA BEYOND 
mme Seas. 


Overland Communication of Northern India, 


India falls geographically into two divisions 
in respect of her communication with the out- 
side world. In spite of the mountain barriers 
on the north, north-west and north-east, there 
is a volume of evidenco, though of an indirect 
character, of considerable communication with 
the rost of Asia, with the portions of Ohina and 
Indo-Chinese peninsula on the east, with Tibet and 
tho westorn portion of China inthe middle, and 
Contral Asia stretching westwards as far as Asia 
Minor itself and the Mediterranoan Sea on the 
the west, In respect of these overland com- 
munications with the west, wo have compara 
ly speaking few glimpsos by way of evidence. 
"The discovery of the Bogaz-Keui inscription 
referring to the Vedic deities, Mitra, Varuna, 
Indra and Nasatya, andthe Aryan character of the 
people of Mittani have led to the possibility of 
the inference that one section of the Aryans 
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moved into that region, ‘The irruptions of the 
Kassites who over-tan Babylonia about three 
centuries previous to this, also implies tho ex- 
istence of a powerful community of Aryan speak- 
ing people so far out. The question wherefrom 
they came is involved in the general problem of 
the Aryan home which is still a matter for 
discussion, ‘The representation of apes, T 
elephants and Baktrian camels on an obelisk of 
Shalmanessor IIT in В. 0. 880 givos the first 
clear indication of a communication between 
India and Assyria, It is the expansion of the 
Empire under Cyrus and his successor Darius 
that beings the Persian Empire directly into 
touch with India, and opens the way for the 
establishment of regular communication with 
western Asin, Similarly, on the eastern side, 
there is evidence of considerable early com- 
munication with the east; much of the continen- 
tal civilisation of the Indo-Chineso Peninsula 
seems derivable from northern Indin of ti 
Buddhistic ago, some of which may possibly be 
referable to times earlier. "This communication 
of northern India with the outside world is not 
Nhat concerns us directly. 











Overseas Communication of South India. 


Such communication as South India had with 
the rest of the world, must of necessity have 
eon across the ocean, ‘The early navigators 
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of the Indian Occan seem (o have been many, 
and tho history of this subjoot is only very 
Partially worked for tho satisfactory reason that 
the material that exists for such work is at the 
vory best, scanty. ‘Tho Egyptian efforts under 
‘the Pharaohs have reference only to the coasts of 
Arabia and of Africa, certainly as far down as 
Somaliland, nd it may bo much farther down to- 
warls Zavaibar, ‘The expedition to Pant under 
the eleventh dynasty and  beforo then, bad for 
thoir object various articles of value to tho 
Egyptians.’ Tho most famous of this enterprise 
under the Pharaohs is the great expedition sent 
out by the gront Queen Hatshoput. Tt had for 
its object tho bringing of quantities of gold, 
incense and other articles, much prized in 
Egypt. ‘They are all of thom represented on her 
monument at Der albBuhri! It is possible 
бо refer some of those articles to India; but 
most of them aro obtainable in the region of the 
Somali const, It istho enterpriso of. Aloxandor 
which found its visible embodiment in the 
founding of Alexandria, that gavo an additional 
stimulus to this navigation of tho Indian Ocean, 
Patroclos, an ofcor of Seleueus I and his son, 
sailed the Indian Seas, and under tho Piolemios, 
great efforts were made to open the Rod 
Son trade with the East, It is put down to 
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the credit of Ptolomy-Philadelphus that he 
cut out a canal connecting tho Nile with tho 
Red Sea either newly or by opening out 
an old channel, Аз а necessary corollary to 
this, ho founded a number of ports on the Red Sen, 
Among these foundations, Arsinoo of Ptolemy 
near tho Suszand Beronico, lower down on tho 
Red Sea coast, appear most prominent. Almost 
up to the time of the Roman conquest howover, 
trade scoms to havo been ‘carried on oven in 
Indian commodities from the great exchange 
arts of Arabia Felix ot, as tho Greoks called 
it, Eudemon, that is, tho coast district round 
Adon. ‘The discovery of blue cloth wrapped 
round the mummies, recently exeavated,! and the 
furthor discovery that thoy woro all dyed bluo 
with Indian indigo is oloar ovidonoo of Indian 
trado, but not necossarily of communication 
with India, With the Roman conquest of 
Egypt, a now impotus is given to this oastorn 
trado and wo como upon à now era of nautical 
enterprise on this sido ot Bgypt. 


Indian Trade with Western Asia, 


Tn respect of Indian trade with western Asia, 
the matter sooms to rest оп a somewhat. better 
footing. ‘The earliest definite reference that we 
can got isa commercial expedition sent out by 
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Soloman with he assistance of Hiram of Tyre 
According to Josephus, Soloman gavo the com- 
mand to tho pilots of the expedition, “that they 
should go along with his stewards to the land 
that of old was called, Ophir, but now Aurea 
Ohersonesus which belongs to India, to fetch 
gold.” "Tho expedition left Eeion-Geboir (Akabu 
fat the head of the. Gulf of Suez), and was three 
years on its voyage. It brought with it 420 
talents of gold, almug wood, ivory, apos, and 
peacocks, According to tho statement of 
Josephus, the objective of tho expedition should 
have boon tho Malay peninsula, the “golden 
Ohersonese " of Milton, Several scholars tako 
it to mean. the Malay peninsula and Sumatra, 
oth of which produced enormous quantities of. 
gold, and came to bo known to the inhabitants of 
India by the namo Suvama Bhümi. Bat the 
variant of the name in the Septuagint is Sophir. 
Sophir and Ophir can bo considered oquivatont it 
the word with “8” passed through Persia, Sophir 
is the proper form or the form nearest to the Indian 
equivalent. Thus the country under reference 
may bo taken to be Sauvira which might have 
been one of the stages, ortho final stage, which the 
mercantile fleet of India loft as tho lust part 
ОГ а coasting voyage. ‘The only difficulty 
that scholars appeared to have felt against 
this identification seems to be, the 420 talents 
of gold. ‘That this region Sauvira betwoen the 
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‘mouths of the Indus and Broach produced gold 
is in evidence in the name of one of the rivers 
being “golden sands” (Suvarpa-sikats), ‘This 
name is found recorded in tho Junagh&d inserip- 
tion of the famous Ksatrapa king, Rudradaman 
of A.D. 160. Of about the same time, we have 
another reference to a region lower down the 
wost const of India, which contained gold mi 
‘The territory of north and south Kanara under 
the Tamil chief Nannan is said to havo contained 
hills showing gold-veins. What is more telling 
as a pioco of evilenoo is a story connected 
with this chieftain, who bad boon branded with 
ignominy as woman-killer, as a result thereof, 
Ho is said to have had a [ruit garden producing 
spocially delicious fruits, A girl who went to a 
canal for water, pioked up a fruit floating down 
the canal which happened to bo flowing through 
the royal garden. Sho took tho fruit and ato 
it without a thought ; and for this great crime 
against His Majesty, tho king ordered the girl 
to be kill Her parents and relatives offered 
to ransom hor by giving to tho king a life-size 
statue of tho girl in solid gold or whatever el 

the king might require by way of ransom. ‘The 
story concludes by saying that the king refused 
the offer, and handed himself down to evil fame 
85 woman-killor. ‘Tho river Kaveri is known to 
classical ‘Tamil literature by the name Ponni, 
апа the name is said to have been given to it. as 
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ft carried gold inher sands, Henoe the difficulty 
оп the score of gold ceases to be of force in regard 
to this identification. 


Indian Names of Imported Articles, 


Making the other artioles, almug wood 
is no other than sandal. It occurs in 
Greek as santalan, and could have come 
from Tamil dandana or Sanskrit chandana, 
tbo pure Tamil word for it is aram, This 
is a peouliar product of tho Malaya Hills 
tho southern portion of the Western Ghats. 
Apes ar known in Hebrew as koph In 
‘Egyptian, the word takes tho form kafu,and these 
re. derived from th Sanskrit word kapi, Satin 
(cotton cloth) becomes sadain in Hebrow and 
sinthon in Grook, probably from Sanskrit Sind, 
"These are all traceable to a part of India 
whore tho prevailing language might bo Sanskrit, 
There aro two Words however for two articles 
imported from Tadia which cannot be traced to 
Sanskrit, and these are peacock and rice, 
Peacock occurs in Hebrew in tho from of fukim, 
Tn Persia, it occurs ns (avis; in Greok as tofos. 
All of them seem derivable from the original 
toga: which is unmistakably Tamil, at the worst 
‘Tamil-Malayalam. Rico ocours in Aramaic in 
the form aruz ; Greek, oruza ; Latin oryza, and 
Spanish arros, all apparently from the Tamil 
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aridi, The last two words must bo held decisive, 
and must bare reference to thei origin in the 
Tamil country. ‘This is edofiemed by the dis- 
covery of a beam of teak im the excavations at 
Ur in Ohalden ascribed to the king Ur-Bagas, 
the first ruler of united Babylonia circa B.C. 
3000 according to Sayoo and Howit. A similar 
teak beam was found by Rassan in the samo 
locality inn building which was known to have 
been constructed by Nabonidus to the Moon-God 
in the middle of the sixt eontury B.O. Another 
beam of Indian cedar was found in the palnoo ot 
Nebuchadnezzar nt Birs-Nimrud, Tt is impose 
siblo that the tonk wood could havo gono to those 
places from anywhero other than the Malabar 
coast or from Burma. Rice and peacock were 
kuown in Athens in their names of Indian ден 
vation in 490 2.0. Thus for about 600 years 
from the 5th century B.O, baokwards, direct 
‘communication with India seems provable, ‘That 
this was across tho son direcily from Indin, and 
not overland trough Persia may be established 
by the word for muslin being sinthon without. the 
change of “8” into “ H” as the Persians invari- 
ably change tho “8” of Sanskrit into “ H.” This 
assumption of direct communication receives 
some confirmation from tho faot that tho South 
Indians, particularly of tho olassical Tamil litera- 
turo, knew the western people by the designa- 
бол Хаване, поё by the northern designation of 
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Yona, even after the days of Asoka, showing 
thereby that communication between the Yoann. 
region and South India belonged toan age when 
the Greek digamma had not dropped out of the 
word, Tho Bavéra-Jataka, the Supparaka-Tataka, 
and the Mohosada-Jitaka, all of them would bo 
confirmatory equally, though these might well 
refor to communication botween northern India 
‘and Babylon. The oxplicit statement of Berosus, 
that tho Babylonian market exhibited crowds of 
all nationalities, may be held to include some 
Indian nationalities as well. ‘That it was so 
will aoquire greater probability from tho 
following extract from Mr, Hornell’s work 
already quoted :—"'This sea-trade with Babylon, 
owed on im Indian vessels, cannot be less 
ancient than tho sixth century В. O. and 
probably a good deal older, Its continuance 
Achimenfa times is rendered probablo by the 
discovery of Indian articles in tho ruins of Susa, 
Шево consisting of libation cups, bangles and 
‘ornaments made from the shell of the conch 
fished even yet in quantities in tho Kathiawar 
coast.’ ‘The age of these ruins brings Indian 
trado with this region down into the fifth 
century, but somo of tho ornaments, one bangle 
especially, obtained from a lower stratum belong. 
o à much older dnte, us Susa was a capital of the 
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Xlumites long before tho Achwmenid occupa- 
tion of the site, Ihave also identified chank 
Omaments from Tello (tho sito of ancient 
Lagash) in the Louvro Museum, Paris. 





The Siluatio of Ophir. 


In respeot of tho question as to the situation 
of Ophir, whether it was somowhere in southern 
Arabia or whether we should look for it on 
ihe continent of India or the Malay peninsula, 
tho decisive factor would be the three years? na 
gation from Akaba to tho rogion of Ophir and 
back, which would mean a voyage of more or less 
18 months up and 18 months down, An eighteen 
‘months’ voyage being regarded as tho fact, it 
must havo beon generally a coasting voyage so 
far as io westorners wero concerned : it would 
soom to indicato tho const of India as answering 
to Ophir, though Malay peninsula may bo pos- 
sible, A station on the south const of Arabia 
would hardly answor this indication satisfactori- 
ly. AIL this would have reference however, 
only indirectly to the Indians having sailed 
across oven tho Arubian Sea, Direct evidence 
of Indian navigation is however not wanting. 
Even tho Rig Veda know of hundred-oared ships, 
although those have reference moro to eastern 








navigation than to westorn. "he Bavóru-Jataka. 
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Ioweveris certain evidence of western navigation, 
by the Indians as also the Supparaka Jataks, 
But behind this period lies the far older one 
‘of possible communication betwoen tho Persian 
Gulf ports and the west coast of the Indian ponin- 
sul. Bome antiquarians incline to the opinion 
that tho early Sumerian civilisation, tho mother 
of Babylonian, may after all bo Indian." 








Early Indian Voyage to Babylonia and the West. 


Whatever might bo the ultimate verdict of 
scholars in rogard to this question, thero could bo 
no doubt oven on the indirect ovidenoo avail- 
able to us of early communication between 
Babylon and India, ‘There is considerable reason 
for the opinion, if it is not yet put beyond doubt, 
that the Indians borrowed the wook-days, from 
the Babylonians, rather than from the Greeks, 
leaving tho possibility opon that thoy might 
themselves have originated it, We have already 
‘urged reasons and are pleased to find ourselves 
supported in this position by Dr. Vogel in an 
article published in the “Bast and Wo: 
January, 1912. We hare direotovidence of the 
westward navigations of the Hindus in two 
references. The fust is tbat Q. Metellus Coler 
reovived from the King of the Suevi, some 
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‘Hindus who had heen driven by storm into 
Germany in tho course of a voyage of commerce 
according to Cornelius opos! "The other is 
contained in the visit of an Indian named 
Sophon (Subhonu) to which reference is made 
in a Greok inscription? found in the ruins of 
a shrine between tho Rod sea port of 
Borenice and Edfu near the banks of tho 
Nile. ‘Tho fow sentences of Kanarese found by 
Dr, Hultzsoh embodied in a Grook Faroo contain 
ed in tho Papyrus of Oxyrhynchus” and tho samo 
lewrned Doctors fud of a silver co of 
Ptolemy Soter in the bazanrs of Bangalore would 
only be evidence of communication and not of 
tho Indians’ voyaging wostwards, 

With the beginning of the Christian ora and 
with the discovery of the south-west monsoon 
by Harpalos, voyages ot communication became 
moro rogular and we have oven reports of Indian 
ombasses to the Emporor Augustus, one of 
which is said to have renched him at Torragona 
fn Spnin and another in Oyprus. ‘The westward 
navigation and communication had become зо 
great that thoro aro constant references to 
‘Yavana ships coming to the west coast. bringing 
gold in their well-rigged ships to pay im 
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exchange for the spices that thoy carried from 
that coast of the Indian Peninsula,’ What is 
perhaps a more important point trom the Indian, 
side is that theso Yavanns had at one time 
suffered defeat at son nt the hands of the Chara 
ruler of tho wost-coast who is said to have 
punished them by tying their hands behind 
their back, pouring gheo or ofl on their heads, 
and holding thom up to ransom after this punish- 
ment? There are other reeronces to. Yavanas, 
Yavana women aro referred to as immediato 
servants of South Indian monarchs, particularly 
tho Pandya king, and Yavanas nro said to have 
constituted his body-guard, Ono of thesereferencos 
is to Yavana women handing him western wino 
in golden cups for tho delectation of thoir royal 
master? Tho other is much more interesting ns 
it exhibits thoso Yavanas constituted ns n body- 
guard of cavalry men. Tho Pändyn king is dos- 
oribedas being in camp n. solitary bed overnight, 
пой his tont. constituted tho centre of the camp 
which was surrounded by tents of womenguards 
enolosed by partitions of clothe; nnd thon 
came thetents of men-guands, yavana and mecha, 
and thoir camp of occupation, ‘The whole camp 
was enclosed. within a stookndo of wooden pali- 
sades, sometimes even of the stool javelins that 
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the soldiers earvied.' ‘tho quostion arisos whether. 
these could all be Greek and whether the Indian 
King could have obtained so many Greok men 
that could hire themselves out for service of this 
character. Tho dress and other details of the dos- 
cription seem to lead to the inference that these 
might havo been people other than Grook, Tt 
seems far moro likely that they were Arabians 
‘who hired themselves out for servico liko this in 
this fashion, That the ancient Arabs wore known 
by the designation Yavann is. warranted by the 
term Ethiopian applied to tho inhabitants of 
Abyssinia, ‘Phe term is derived from |Atyab— 
‘meaning incense, and Yavan—the Yavann ool- 
lectore of incenso im the region of tho Somali 
country. hose that constituted tho original in- 
habitants of this locality aro regardod by soho- 
Jars, to bo colonists trom Arabia, T£ that is so 
tho torm Yavana must bo the ordinary designa- 
tion for an Arabian at any rate, as much as for 
^ Greek, However it is an open question 
whether tho carpenters from Yavana? who are 
said to have worked with a number of other 
foreign workmen from various divisions of India 
in tho building of Kaveripatam were Grook 
ia, a 
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Yavana or Arabian, It may even be Chinese 
Yavanas, It would be hazardous to attempt to 
be precise in the faco of tho statement contained 
in the Pattinappalai,' that one quarter of 
Kaveripatam close to the sea was set apart as the 
quarters of the sea-going inhabitants of various 
countries who had como in for residence in the 
‘course of their voyages and who spoke a multi- 
tude of tongues, almost in the samestyle as 
Berosus speaks of a multitude of people of all 
nationalities collecting im the Babylonian mar- 
ot. ‘he picture that we can form of this brauch 
of Indian enterprise from tho classical geo- 
graphers would only confirm this indirectly. 

‘The Evidence of Classical Geographers. 

‘The classical geographers, the author of the 
Poriplus and Ptolomy the geographer, that 
dato rospoctively about A. D. 80 and A. D, 
160, exhibit knowledge of a division of tho 
country that we derive from the ‘Tamil 
classical literature, Tho author of the Periplus* 
begins his account of the west of India with 
the Indus (Sinthus). Ho says that the 
river had seven mouths, shallow ond marshy, 
and therefore not navigable. On tho shore of 
the central channel was the sea-port Barbaricum 
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with a capital in the interior of the Seythians 
called Minnagar (the city of the Min, Sey- 
thians); tho port Barburicum has not satisfao- 
torily been identified. It sems to be the 
Sanskrit Barbaraka (belonging to the country 
of the Barbara, perhaps tho same as the Gk, 
barbarian). Passing down from there, the Peric 
plus comes down tho Surtshtra const (Syras- 
trone), and the Rann of Cutoh (Birinon) ; sailing 
across what is the Gult of Kambay, he takes 
ws to Barygam (Sans. Brguknchcha, Mod. 
Broach). With this is supposed to begin Arinen 
“whioh is tho beginning of the kingdom of 
Nambanus and of all India!" In rogard to the 
divisions of that part of the country both 
Ptolomy and the Poriplus agree except for the 
omission of somo in the latter. ‘The southern 
limit of the coast of Aviacn is ‘indie according 
to both. ‘The corresponding portion of the 
country inland is described in (he Poriphs as 
Abhira, the const portion being Surishtra, as 
was already stated, "This par is described as a 
fortile country producing wheat, rico, sesame 
oil amd claried butter; cotton and coser 
sorts of cloth made thereform, Pasturing of 
cattle scoms an imporant occupation and the 
people are described as of great stature and 
dark in colour) "The chief point to note hore in 
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connection with this statement of the Periplas 
is that the const under reference is described as 
tho beginning “of the kingdom of Nambanus and. 
of all Tudia” "Tho latter expression indicates 
clearly that whoover Nambanus was, he was, at 
the timo that the author of the Periplus got } 
information, known to the outside world as the 
king of India, In other words, it sooms to havo 
boon the days of the Andhra empiro of Magadha. 
‘The name Nambanus itself із а correction of 
the text which has Mambarus. ‘This latter 
might woll be tho Lambodara of the paurinio 
listof the Savihapas or the. Ándhras of the 
Dakhan, The chronology of the early rulers 
of these. Sttavihanas cannot yot bo regarded as 
being definitely settled, and at any rate the 
oxpression in he text seems of vory doubtful 
application to identify Nambanus with Nahapana, 
the Keubarata ruler. After deseribing tho 
Aiflculties of navigating up to the port of Broach 
and the rangement made by the ruler for 
piloting the vessels safely into the port, the 
Periplus proooods to givo the countries inland 
set. ovor against that coast botyoen Darbaricum, 
ab tho mouth of the Indus obviously, and 
Broach, He notes among them the Arattas of 
the Panjab, the Arachosii of Southern Afghan- 
istan, tho Gandaraei (Sanskrit, Gandhara), 
and the poople of Pocalnis (Sens. Pushkalivatr) 
oth in the region between tho Kabul and the 
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Indus in Northern Afghanistan including also the 
Northern yortions of the Punjab where was also 
the cityof Alexandria which Bueophilus located 
very near the Jhelum, Beyond these he says ware 
tho warlike Bactrians. He givos an interesting 
dact that ín his day coins bearing Grock in- 
seriptions or Greok logonds weroeireulating in tho 
country round Broach, and they contained, ac- 
cording to the Poriplus, tho dovices of the Grook 
lors, among thom, Apollodotus and. Menandor. 
Coming furthor onst from these countries he speaks 
of Ozone (Ujjain), and refors to it as tho former 
royal capital, Passing over all that he says about 
tho trade of Broach which is not to our present 
Pi"poxe, we come, in Sec. 60, to another stato- 
ment which is of immodinte intorest to us, Но 
says "beyond Barigaza tho adjoining coast 
extends in a straight line from north to. south 
and so this region is ealled Dachinabados, for 
Dachan in the Janguago of the natives means 
‘south? The inland country hack from the 
coast towards the cast comprises many desert 
regions and great mountains; and all kinds of 
wild boasts, leopards, tigers, elophants ; enormous 
sorponts, hyenas, nnd baboons of many sorts, 
and many populous nations as faras tho Gangos,” 
‘his clearly indicatos that he describes tho 
whole of the region known as the Dakshigapatha 
or tho Dakhan, and tho Dandakiranyam of the 
Sanskrit writers; the central region of India 
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corresponding to our modern division of the 
Dakhan, He then describes the interior marts 
ot Paitan and Tagara, and of the sen-ports along 
the coast till ho reached Naura and Tindis, the 
first marts of Damirica as ho calls them (Sans- 
nit Dramidace, the correct equivalent"of the 
Greek), and the "Tumi]nkam of the Tamil classics. 
Damirica, sometimes written by error. Lymirion, 
is tho Sanskrit Dramidaka which tho author 
must, have heard in contradistinetion to Aryakn. 
Tt is perhaps a little farstotched to seo in it 
"emilakam excopt throngh the  Sanskritised 
Dramidaka, With Tindis began according to 
both Ptolemy and tho Periplus, the kingdom 
of Oherabothro (Ohereputra or Kernlaputra). 
‘Tho next port of importance we come to, 

5 miles from ‘Tindis again at the mouth 
of a rivor; the port called Muziris (Muyiri or 
Musici of tho Tamils, the modern Oranganore) 
Fifty miles further south was the son-port of 
‘Noloynda which tho Inte Mr. Kannknsabhai Pillai 
correctly identified with Nirkuyam im the 
conntry of tho Pandyas. "his place was situnted 
about ten or telve miles in tho interior with an 
out-port at the month of the river, the village 
Bakare, Vaikkarat as wo know it now. ‘The 
of both these market towns, tho Poriplus 
says live in tho interior.” ‘The imports into 
Muziris aro given “as a great quantity of coin ; 
topaz, thin clothing not much, figured linens, 
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antimony, coral, crude glass, copper, tin, lead, 
wine not much butas much asat Barigaza; realgar 
and orpiment, and wheat only for the sailors, for 
this is not dealt im by the merchants thor, 
‘The exports from this place are the “ popper 
coming from “ Kottanora” (Kutta Nadu in the 
interior) “ great quantities of fine poarls, ” ivory, 
silk cloth, spikenard from the Ganges, mala- 
athrom from tho interior, transparent stones of 
all kinds, diamonds and sapphiros and tortoise- 
shell," that from tho Chryso (golion) island and. 
that taken from among the islands along tho 
vont of Dumirien" One may so far compare 
this statomont with tho following two extracts 
from Tamil Literaturo :— 

(1) The Kuttuvan king of the beautiful 
garland dropping honey like water, gives away 
in hond-londs, to hose that go to him, tho 
sandal from tho hill and tho pearl from tho sen, 
nong with the gold brought in payment by 
ships, and carried by canal boats into his port of 
Musiri of thonoisy boach—Paraparin Puram, 348. 

(9) "The prosperous Muiiri to which como 
tho well-rigged ships of the. Yavamas tearing up 
the foaming great river Sulli of the Cheras, 
‘carrying gold to pay for the cargo of pepper 
with which they returned —uswally—Katfar 
Tayan Kanan in Aham 148. 

Beyond Vaikkarai, the Peri 
dark-red mountains and of the dist 
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along the coast towards tho south) “Paralia” 
generally taken as equivalent to Pural or Coast; 
the first port in this coast region is what ho 
calls Balita, identified with Varkkali or Janar- 
danam, which in those days had a fine harbour 
and a village by the sea shore, ‘Then comes 
‘Kumari with a cape and a harbour, It is also 
referred to as a holy bathing place, and the 
coast region is then described as extending 
eastwards till it reaches Korkai where the pearl 
fisheries aro,” and tho Periphus offers tho intorost- 
ing pieco of information, “ that they are worked 
by condemned criminals.” "Then follows anothor 
coast region with a region inland called according 
to the Periplus Argaru taken to bo tho equ 
valentof Uraiyür. 'Theso two regions of the 
const country aro somewhat differently named in 
Ptolemy, He calls the region betwoon Nrrkun- 
yam and Camorin as in tho country of Alo 
(Tamil Лау), Then follows tho region which ho 
calls Káreoi (Tamil Karai or Karaiyar, a class of 
fisherfolk), and the coast country extending from 
Korkai upwards is spoken of by Ptolemy in two 
divisions, The country of the Batoi (Tamil 
Vattuvar) and Poralia in the country of the 
‘Toringoi (error for Soringoi, Cholns). ‘The ex- 
ports from this region according to the Poriplus 
Te tis not mors cooly Uingapre (1 T 
plat it de pie. Unipir io Cha enit ando eren 
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aro the pearls! collected from part of what was 
Gathered each season in the appointed pearl- 
fields, and а kind of fine muslin called Argariti, 
The next important ports mentioned in this 
region by the Poriplus are threo, Camara ‘identi- 
fed with Kaveripattapam), Poduca (may be a 
‘Puduvai) and it is doubtful whother it stands 
for Pondicherry ог а place in tho vicinity. Then 
Sopatma (Tamil Sopattinam or fortifled-port). 
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and from tho north for th exchange of. commo- 
ditios, Here tho Periplus has an important state- 
ment to make in respect of the capacity for 
navigation of the Tamils, In these ports that he 
mentions, he says. were ships of two kinds, those 
Intended for coasting voyages as faras Damirica 
as hecalls it; these were small and largo, and aro 
called by bim Sangera (Tum, Sngidam). "hose 
intended however, for (ho voyages to Chryse and 
to the Ganges were called, according to him, 
Colandia, and are desoribed as very largo, ‘he 
term Chrys which in Greek is tho equivalent 
of Gold, seems to refer to Suvargabhami in 
Sanskrit, and has been identified vith tho Malnya. 
Peninsula, spoken of by the Poriplus in another 
Place as an island, ‘That it indicates tho region 
about the Malaya Peninsula is olear from. what 
ho says in regard to tho diroction ot the land ; 
“just opposite this (river Gangos) thoro is an 
island in the ocean the last port of the inhabited 
world to tho oast under the rising sun itself ; 
it is called Chryse and it has tho best tortoiso- 
shell of all the places in the Erythraan sea.” 
‘hore are said to be imported into these ports 
everything that is made in Damirica “the 
greatest part of what is got from Egypt" Then 
ho proceeds to mention Palaesimundu, “called 
by the ancients Taprobane.” Further north 
from this, according to him, was the region 
Masalia, and further north of this Dosarene 
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(Sans. Dasirpa). Ptolomy however interpolates 
botweon the Chola coast and Maisalin (Masalin 
of tho Periplus) the country of the Aravarnoi 
or Arvarnoi (the Aruvalar of the Tamils) whose 
country was known to tho Tamils in two divisions 
Алауы аша Атаға Vada-inlai (northern 
Aruva) whioh would take us more or less close 
to tho mouth of the Krishna river, the Maisalos 
of Ptolomy. 

OF the trade of this coast, the most important 
ports аго the three referred to already, and the 
importsot trado aro sot down as “overything made 
in Damirioa and tho groatest part of what 
is brought at any time from Egypt comes hore 
togethor with most kinds of all tho things that 
‘aro brought from Damirfea and of those that axe 
‘carried through Рата," 

‘We havo similar roforence to the imports at 
Kavoripatam in the Tamil work Pattinappalai: 
“horses were brought from distant lands beyond 
he seus, pepper was brought in ships, gold nnd 
precious stones camo from tho northern mountains, 
sandal, akir (aromatio aloe wood) came from the 
mountains towards tho west, pearls from the 
southern sens and coral from the eastern seas: 
the produce of the regions watered by the Ganges; 
all that is grown on the banks of the Kaveri; 
articles of food from Ijam or Ceylon, and the 
manufactures of Külakam in Sumatra.” "his 
TT amr T. 
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looks like restatement in a somewhat expanded 
form of what is found briefly stated in the 
Poriplus, 


Tamil Knowledge of the Bustern Archipelago, 


Tt was already pointed out in a previous 
section that tho Malabar coast got into touch 
with tho western world, Egypt, Western Asia, 
and across as far as he western extremity of 
Europo. Тһе Hebrew references to various 
articles of Indian, particularly South Indian, 
production, the Barra Jataka which apparently 
relates to Babylon, the Suppiraka’ Jatakn 
‘and story in the Kathisaritsügara relative 
to tho westward voyage from the port of Patri, 
and the Sanskrit origin of the namo of the 
{sland Sokotra, all these might bo cited as ovi- 
dnce of westward trade, at any rato, as arguing 
familiarity with navigation on that sido, That 
Indians did take part in these distant voyages 
fs dirvotly stated in the reference in Tacitus 
o à Hindu sailor having been stranded in the 
region of the North Sea, and that ín Eudoxus, 
to tho famished Hindu sailor who piloted 
the Greeks across the Arabian Sea to the 
‘Malabar Coast? ‘There is farther evidence of 
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^ reference in an Egyptian inscription to a 
Sophon-Indos (Subhanu the Indian)' in tho heart 
of Egypt, apparently along tho road from the chiot 
Red Sea port to Alexandria, ‘The busy and the 
profitable character of the western trade nnd the 
part that the Roman empiro took in it in the 
arly centuries of. the Christian era havo already 
"been indicated. "ho question in these cirum- 
stances would naturally arise whether the Tamils 
had any knowledge of tho Eastern Archipelago 
‘and whether they ever camo into direct touch 
with it, 





Boidenoe from Tamil Literature, 


"he Eastern Archipolugo was a region 
with which tho Tamils wore much moro familiar 
apparently, and thofr commorcial efforts scom 
to have gone on as far as tho comparatively 
distant coast evon of China Wo havo direct 
ovidenco on the‘Tamil sido of not merely ‘know- 
ledge of the islands near tho eastern shore of 
tho Day of Bengal, but also of rogular com- 
moreial voyagos nnd oven settlements of. poople. 
Daring the poriod with which we are concerned 
people in the south, particularly the coast of tho 
Chola country, kept up a busy trade over-soa, 
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"The principal ports from which these fleets of 
commerce started and of which we have any 
reference are two in the Chola country, namely, 
Kavoripatam at the mouth of the Kaveri, and 
‘Tondi farther south on the coast of Rammad sot 
over against Jaffna, Pubür which is the Tamil 
name for tho port at the mouth of the Kaveri 
i spóken of as a great port where a crowd of 
‘merchant shipping brought horses from across 
the waters, spices, particularly popper, gold and 
presious gems from th northern mountains 
(Himalayas). Sandal and aloo-wood (akil) from 
tho wostern hills, pearls from tho southern sea, 
ooral from the oaatera sea, various kinds of 
commodities from the Ganges, other commodities 
coming down the Kaveri, food articles from 
Ceylon and the wealth produced in Kalaham, 
othor raro artioles (such as camphor, rose water, 
ote.) from Okina and other places? This cata- 
loguo of articles coming from various places in 
the east into Pubür is confirmed by various 
references in the Silappadhikiiram which state 
specifically sugar-eandy trom the western region. 
‘of tho Yavanas, black aloe from the east, stonos 
for rubbing sandal from the northern mountains * 
‘and sandal from the southern hills, ‘There 
is a furthor roferonce in the samo work 
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to the special quarter of the town near the port 
occupied by the Yavanas (rendered by the com 
mentator Ml&chchas)' and peoplo from various 
‘countries whose profession it was to go oversea 
and trade, 

Referring to the port of Tonji* which 
m those days was considered a port in the 
Chola country, the fleet of ships arriving 
thero brought the following commodities; 
aromatic aloo (akil), silk, sandal, fragrant 
articles and camphor. "The commentary explains 
laborately tho variotios of these articles that 
came in indicating also the sources from which 
they camo, In regard to tho first akil, four 
variotios are montioned, of which two soom to 
take thoir name undoubtedly from tho localities 
of production. "hey are respectively named 
takkoli (product of Такой) and i 
(the product of Kidaram), Under camphor, 
thoro aro two varieties that aro named respeo- 
tively waraéan and varðin both of which 
soom the ‘Tamil name of Barus оғ Barusai 
of Ptolemy, and another variety which is 
specially called China camphor. Apart from 
Barus thero stand out the names Takkola and 
Kadaram, Takkola, or as itis sometimes written 
‘Takkolam in ‘Tamil, is the famous port im tho 
Malay peninsula near the mouth of the Takopa 
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river which gives the name to one of the aromatio 
plants, the fruit of which is called taékolam, 
"The port of Takkola is mentioned as a prominent. 
marl of tho east shore of the Bay of Bengal by 
Ptolemy, Kadiram that is referred to there is 
apparently е Кадат that is found associated 
with one of the titles of Rajendra Chola, and 
which figures in the records of both Rajendra 
Chola and his father Raja Raja, "Dese records 
efor to the same place in Sanskrit as well in 
the form Katüha. Hence wo aro justified 
in taking it that tho Sanskrit Kataha is tho 
Tamil Kadaram, Is it tho samo as the Tamil 
Kalaham ? Карат used to be identified 
hitherto with Burma by antiquarians. Kaliham 
is equated with Kadiram by the commentator 
Nachohinürkkiniyat '; and the articlos of import 
therefrom referred to by tho commentator as 
"ailes of enjoyment," seem similar to the 
articles that tho embassy from San-fo-Chi carried 
to China in tho tenth and cloventh centuries of 
the Christian era, Wo seem therefore justified 
intaking Ka]ibam, Kad&ram and Kafaba all 
ot them to bo ono placo, and that placo ns boing 
the island or group of islands dominated by 
Sumatra, tho Savakam of tho ‘Tamils, the 
Yavadvipa of Sanskrit, and Sabadin of Ptolemy. 
‘The classi Manimakhalat has much so say in its 
‘own legendary fashion of Savakam, and a 
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mythical king of the island by name Panyaraja, 
‘Tho work refers to a famine for the reliet o 
which a man possessed of miraculous bowl 
Which supplied food without its being evor ex- 
hhausted, agreed to go. "he information of tho 
famine was given to him in one of the ports of 
the Pandyn country by a body of people who 
came from over-sen, He started with the noxt 
commercial floot that sailed forward towards tho 
ast, Being overtaken by a storm tho floot bad 
to go for shelter to one of the islets round 
Coylon. When the floot sot sail again thoy 
sailed away in the bolief that he was on board, 
In another connection tho samo work refers to 
‘an island which the work calls tho island of the 
“naked Nagas” apparently Nakkavaram, the 
modern Nicobars, then inhabited by naked 
cannibals. ‘Tho particular point to notice in 
this convection is that tho individual conoormod 
was born a rich man and had squandered 
away alb his wealth in evil company. Dis- 
gusted with himself ho sot forward on a now 
life and got into tho company об в body of 
‘merchants trading overseas. In the course of 
the voyage tho fleet of ships got tempest-tossed 
and soveral of them destroyed. Не took hold 
of a broken piece of mast and reached the island. 
The story goos on to say that he was threatened 
with death having been sighted by the cannibals. 
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He managed however, to satisfy the cannibals 
that what they were doing vas wrong, and so far. 
persuaded them into friendship to him that they 
‘were quite prepared to send him away with 
whatever he cared to take from the accumulated 
‘wealth of the previous ship-wrecks near the 
shore. They brought him quantities of all kinds. 
of articles of wealth and lot him take whatever 
ho liked of them and as much as he ploasod, 
‘When the next regular fleet of ships touched 
that port under the lead of tho merchant chiof 
Chandradatta he got on board ship and sailed 
across to tho Tamil const. ‘The story indicates 
rogular caravans of ships going backwards and 
forwards across the sea, and tie number of in- 
cidental reforcnces that wo got to various 
matters connected with overseas navigation in 
this class of works goes to confirm the conclu- 
sion that they wero familiar with the islands on 
the caster shore of the Bay of Bengal. This 
is confirmed by the specific statement of tho 
‘author of the Periplus in reference to the eastorn 
ports of the Tamil country that “there are 
ships of Шо country coasting along the shore as 
far as Damirioa,' large vessels made of single 
logs bound together called Sangara; but those 
which make the voyage to Okryse? aud to 
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the Ganges are called. Colendia. ond. are very 
large," 


Other Confirmatory Boidence, 


There aro various pieces of evidence of a 
somewhat indefinito charactor which would 
end to the inferonco that there wore a large 
number of settlements of tho Tamils in this 
region and that tho southern culture had 
sproad so far out as tho Eastern Archipelago 
itself, This is mado clear in the voyage of 
Fa-hien on his return journey from Ceylon to 
China, Ho set sail from Ceylon und was caught. 
in a storm, and aftera difficult and dangerous 
voyage arrived at Javadvipa (the tamil Savakam) 
where ho found “various forms of orror and 
Brahmanism flowrishing™;. while he found, 
much to his regret, that tho Buddhists in tho 
locality were not worth speaking of. ‘this charao- 
ter of the Indian emigrants in the Bastern 
Archipelago is ins way pat leyond a doubt 
altogether by the so-called Yüpa inscriptions 
of a kiog Mülavarman found im East Borneo 
(edited formerly by Dr. Kem) and of which an 
excellent nov edition is given as by Dr. J. Ph. 
‘Vogel. ‘these inscriptions are four in number and 
refer to a colony ef Brahmans who celebrated a. 
yagi in tho true orthodox Vedic style giving at 
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the ond of the ceremony various gifts including 
even the kalpavrkshadana. 

‘These avo put on tho yilpa stambhas (snorifi- 
cinl posts) by the Brahmans who officiated in 
the sacrifice. Unfortunately the inscriptions aro 
not dated, but they are of tho “Pallava 
Grantha" character which Dr. Burnell called 
“ Vongi-nlphabet,” a misnomer which js now no 
more accepted. Hero are tho words of the 
learned doctor who gives us the revised version: 
“among the epigraphical records of southern 
Indis we cannot point to any specimen which 
exhibits exactly the same style of writing 
as is found in the earliest inscriptions of 
tho Archipelago, But among the southern 
alphabets, it is undoubtedly the archaio type 
ot the anciont grantha character (to retain 
Düblers terminology) used by the early 
Pallaya rulers of tho Coromandel coast, which 
appears to be most closely related to tho 
character of the Kootei epigraphs.” Arguing 
‘on palcographioal grounds alono and admitting 
the defective state of our knowledge of tho 
palicograpby of this particular period Dr. Vogel 
would asoribe this inscription to the middle 
ofthe 4th century A.D. This indicates that 
in that early period there were colonies of 
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Brahmans apparently trom South India so far 
east as East Borneo celebrating a sacrifice thore 
and handing down the fact of such eolebration 
by putting up inscriptions on the very sacrfleiat 
Posts in the unmistakably south Indian characters 
of the fourth century of the Christian era, The 
question would arise whether these colonies 
‘maintained any connection with India which 
could bo regarded as of a political character and 
whether such colonisation would warrant any 
assumption of a greater India are questions- 
answers fo which wo cannot nttempt yot w 
tho materint available for this period. 








Zhe Character of thia Period of South Tu 
History. 


‘The period with which we are concerned in 
this portion of South Indian History is coeval 
with the position of the dominance of the Andhras. 
in the Dakhan and over the empire of the 
Mauryas. ‘Tho question would naturally arise 
whether these Andhras had anything to do with 
South India, As far as the material available 
to us goos they do not appoar to have been 
brought into direct connection unless we could 
interpret the hostile Aryas who figure in tho 
history of many of the ‘Tamil rulers as indicating 
the contemporary Andhra sovereigns of the 
north; as in the case of the Chara who defeated 
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tho Aryas, and the elder, Pandya, the hero of the 
Silnppadhikaram who claims to have defeated 
the Aryas as well, Thore is a more preciso 
reference to the Kanwar in the ‘Tarnil classic 
Silappadhikavam, "This term could be rendered 
Karas ani they are clearly stated to be “ the 
hundred Karpas,” Whatever the significance 
ot the hundred may bo by itself, it is doubtful 
i wo could regard it ns the equivalent, evon by 
mistake, of tho Sitakani or Satakanis of the 
Dakban. 

"These last, however, have lett us a fow insorip- 
tions among the earliest of which is a Prakeit 
inscription of the second century A.D. "his 
is in a pillar t Malavall in the Shikwrpüe 
taluk of the Shimoga district, recording a grant 
by Hartputra-Satakarni for the god Jivara of 
tho village. ‘The next inscription comes from 
the same taluk* and is on a pillar standing in 
front of the Pranavéévara temple. This record 
states that the God Pranavéivara had been 
worshipped by Sttakarni and other kings, Near 
the town of Chittaldroog itself some recent 
excavations unearthed several lead coins of 
the Andbras and their Viceroys, "The Pralrit 
inscription on the Malavalli pillar is followed 
by an inscription of the early Kadamba king, 
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bout the middle of the sixth century. The 
inscription (Shikirpür 176) known as the 
"Talgunda pillar inscription contains the further 
reference to this Kakutsthavarman and gives 
him credit for the construction of the tank 
in front of the temple. This Kakuisthavarman 
wasa contemporary of the Guplas and seems 
to have entered into a matrimonial allianco* 
with them. During this perio therefore tho 
Andhra power stretched southwards as far as 
northern Mysore, ‘Their frontier extended south- 
‘wards on the enstern side as far as tho south 
Ponnär at one time as their ship coins found in 
that region would enable us to infer. Genorally 
speaking however the Andhra power camo into 
touch with the ‘Tamils on the northern frontier 
marked by ‘Tirupati and Polikat, ‘Tho wild 
people called Vadukar by tho Tamils must have 
{interposed between tho Tamils and the Andhras, 
It was probably to keep guard over this somo- 
what dangerous frontior, ono capital of the 
ndbras was located at Dhanakataka near 
‘Amaravati in tho Guntur district. ‘This would 
‘mean that the Krishna in this region constituted 
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the normal southern frontier of the Andhras, 
"This position of the Andhras and the interposi- 
tion of the tribos of Vadukar between them 
and the ‘Tamils, raises tho question whether 
the Andhras of to-day, the Teluguspeaking 
peoples, can lay claim to any affinity with the 
imperial Andhras of the two centuries on either 
side of the beginning ot the Christian ora. 
‘The evidence available to us at present does not. 
seom to warrant a eatogorical answer one way or 
the other, ‘The Andhras are described ав Aryan 
people who had given up the Aryan customs and , 
practices in religion, in other words ml8cchas or 
even Vrityas, Tn tho Mahabharata tho region of 
wild tribos is said to have intervened botwoen tho 
Andhras and tho Tamil country which constitutes 
at tho present time the heart of tho Andhra 
country. Tt is a well-known phenomenon in 
history that people still in tribal organisation 
koop moving forward from place to placo and 
give their name to the districts that they may 
occupy for the time being. ‘Their namo cortainly 
attaches itself to the locality where they effect 
something like a permanent settlement. Even 
‘other people that come and settle in that locality 
afterwards take their namo from the district 
rather than give their namo to tho district, Tho 
present-day Andhras aro undoubtedly Andhras in 
the sense that they occupy tho Andhra country, 
but whether they are the legitimate successors 
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of the Andbras by race is moro than can bo 
postulated on the evidenco available to us so far, 
Unless the reference to tho Äryas in Tamil litora- 
ture be to the Andhras of tho Dakhan! (or the 
imperial Audhras it thoy ever rose to that 
dignity), it may be safely stated that the 
Andliras as such do not find mention in Tamil 
literature, Thero is a chieftain known by tho 
namo Aay-Angiran. "Thosocond word of this namo 
is ronderod Andhra by some, Tt is just posiblo 
that itis tho TTamilised form of the word Āndhra 
Tt would bo unsafe, however, to assert that 
the Andhras as such camo and settled in tho 
south, ‘This position is mado still more dificult, 
by the roferonoe to tho Vadukar, which torm 
occurs vory often in tho literature of this period. 
‘Vadukar is the present-day vornacular namo for 
tho Telugu-speaking people in the Taanil country, 
but thoy are desoribed in this body of literature 
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as still in the savage stage of frontier tribes living 
as marauders, ‘They are located in the region 
immediately to the north of the Tamil frontier 
ot Pulikat and ‘Tirupati. This would seem to 
preclude tho equation that the Tamils regarded 
tho Vadukar and tho Andheasas one, Hence for 
tho time tho question has to remain open whether 
tho ‘Telugus of the present day as a body should 
be traced to the Vadakar or to the Andhras, 

Tt thus seoms clear that the Tamil country 
romained a compact territory with a well-defined 








who were kept under control, separating tho 
‘Tamil country from tho territory of the Andb 
‘This Tamil country remained the asylum of tho. 
orthodox Brahmanical religion, which was ablo 
to hold its own as against the sister religions of 








During tho four or five conturies of its history 
from tho period of Asoka onwards the Tamils 
‘soem to havo sot themselves up in opposition to 
the systematic propagation of Buddhism under 
the imperial influence of Asoka himself. This 
apparently it was that caused the perpetual 
hostility between the Buddhist Ceylon and the 





mil country set over against it particularly the 
Chola country. This attitude of hostility would 
naturally have continued when tho Andhras suo- 
ceeded to the empire of Asoka and his successors 
in the south, So the Andhras were kept out of 
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the Tamil country on tho northern frontier. The 
‘Tamil country therefore romained the land of 
freedom in point of religion, and Brahmanism 
seems to havo received the countenance, if not 
‘the active support, of the rulers and the body of 
‘the people as a whole, Hence the development: 
of Brahmanism horo was on the moro natural 
Orthodox. lines which do not oxhibit the ever-re- 
Ourring reorganisation necossitated by tho im- 
Pact of foreign invadors and hostil religions. 
In the course of this evolution of Brahmanism 
there appears to bavo boon a stage of orthodoxy 
when sea-voyage was not held to mako a Brah- 
‘man fall from his high estato—Manu's objection 
seems to have had but a restricted applicability ; 
but the Koetel epigrophs зеет to make oven the 
restriotion of feeble force, as a prohibition of 
soa-voyage for the Brahman, That the emigranta 
apparently started from the Pallava country and 
not the Tamil country proper may be significant 
of the fact that these wero followers of Baudht- 
yana and not of Apastamba. 











The Industrial Arts of South India, 


Passing on from the politioal to tho industrial 
condition of Indis, ve have already described 
the principal sea-ports, both on tho western and 
eastern seaboard. If, as has been pointed out, 
there wero so many thriving ports and, i£ foreign 
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merchants sought these for trade at considerable 
risk of pirates, and if there was so much enter- 
prise in soa-going among the inhabitants of tho 
country itself, the conclusion is. irresistible that 
tho country had a prosperous industry, and so, 
on examination, it appears certainly to have 
boen, Apart from the complaints of Petronius 
that fashionable Roman ladies exposed their 
charms much too immodestly by clothing 
themselves in the “webs of woven wind,” 
‘ay ho called tho muslins imported from India, 
Pliny says that India drained tho Roman 
Empire annually to tho extent of 55,000,000 
sesteroes, equal to £486,979? sending in return 
goods which sold at a hundred times their 
value in India, He also remarks in another 
place, this isthe prlee wo pay for our luxurlos 
ал ош жопе 

‘That tho industrial ars bad received 
attention and cultivation in early timos in 
India is in ovidenco to tho satisfaction of the 
‘most sooptical mind. ‘The early ‘Tamils divided 
arts into six groups:—ploughing (meaning 
thereby agriculture), handicrafts, painting, 
commerce and trade, the learned ars and 
lastly tho fine arts, Of these agriculture 
and commerce were regarded as of the first 
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importance, Flourishing trade pro-supposes a 
volume of industry, th principal of which was 
‘weaving then, as it also has been until recently. 
Cotton, silk nd wool seem to have been tho 
material that were wrought into cloths, Among 
the woollens we find mention of manufactures 
from “tho wool of rats”? which was regarded 
8 particularly warm, ‘There are thirty varlotios 
of silks mentioned, each with a distinctive 
appellation of its own, as distinguished from the 
imported silks of Chinn which had a separate 
name, ‘The character of the cotton stuffs that 
Wore manufactured is indioated by the com- 
parisons instituted between them and, ‘sloughs 
of serpents,’ or ‘vapour from milk)’ and the 
General description of these as "'thos fme 
the throad of whioh could not bo follow- 
by tho oyo.” 








Exports and Importo. 

‘The chiot exports from tho country, as tho 
author of the Poriplus says, woro these ; “the 
Produce of the soil like popper, great quantities 
of tho best pearl nro likewise purchased hore, 
ivory, silk in tho web, spikenard from tho 
Gangos, malabathrum from tho countries fur- 
ther to tho enst, transparent stones of all sort, 
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diamonds, rubies and tortoise shell from the 
golden Chersoneso or from the islands off the 
coast of Damirke. ‘This is all from the port of 
Musis on the west coast, Hoe goes on to say, 
“ther is a great resort of shipping to this port 
or pepper and malabathrum; the merchants 
brngonta largo quantity of spice and their 
thor imports are topazes, stibium, coral, flint, 
glass, brass and lead, a small quantity of wine 
ла profitable as at Barugaza, cinnabar, fino cloth, 
arsonio and wheat, not for sale but for the use 
of tho crew.” ‘that Pliny's complaint about the 
drain was neither imaginary nor hypersensitive 
{sin ovidenco in a passage desoriptive of Muziris 
n one of the ancient classios of ‘Tamil literature * 
‘Musiri to which come the well-rigged ships of 
tho Yavanas® bringing gold and taking away 
spices in oxchango’ 

Regarding tho trado of tho oast coast, he 
follows tho imports ínto Pubür, "homes were 
brought from distant lands beyond tho seas, 
pepper was brought in ships, gold and precious 
stones came from tho northern mountains towards 
the west*; pearls from the southorn seas, and 
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coral from eastern soas, Tho produce of the 
region watered by the Ganges; all that is grown 
on tho banks of the Kaveri, articles of food from 
Tam (Ceylon) and the manufactures of Kalaham 
(Sumatra) ' were brought there for sale as was 
stated already. ‘Tho products of particular 
importance received in the port ot Tondi (east 
or Chola Mondi in the Ramnad Dt) aro 
akie (a kind black aromatic wood), fme 
silk, camphor, silk stuff (from China), candy, 
sandal, soents, and these articles and salt were 
carried into the interior by means of wagons 
drawn by teams of oxen or buffaloes slowly 
trudging along through town and village, 
effecting exchanges with commodities for 
export, ‘Tolls wore paid on the way and tho 
journey from the coast up the plateau and 
baok again occupied many months, A brisk 
and thriving commerco with tho correspond- 
ing volume of internal trade argues pence, 
‘and the period to which tho above des- 
cription will apply must havo been a period of 
general peace in tho Peninsula, ‘They did not 
forget in those days to maintain a regular ous- 
toms establishment, the officials of which 
piled up the grain and stored up the things 
that could not immediately be measured and 
appraised, leaving them in the dockyards 
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carefully sealed with the tiger signet of the 
king) ‘The ‘Tamils built their own ships, and in 
the other crafts of the skilled artisan they 
seem to have attained some proficiency, though 
they availed themselves of experts from 
distant places. In the building of the royal 
palace at Puhür, skilled artisans from Magadha, 
mechanics from Maridam (Mabratta), smiths 
from Avanti (Malva) carpenters from Yavana 
worked? together. There is mention of a temple 
of the most beautiful workmanship in the samo 
city, built of Gurjjara® workship. In the 
building of forts and in the providing of them 
with weapons and missiles, both for offence and 
defense, the Tamils had attained to somethi 
like perfection, ‘Twenty-four such weapons are 
mentioned among the dofonces of Madura.* 








Sources of Information, 


Tnow proceed to consider the sources of the 
information which are the classical writers, 
Indian literature, Tamil and Sanskrit, and tho 
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Coylonose chronicle. Of the first group, Strabo 
wroto in the reigns of Augustus and ‘Tiberius; 
Pliny published his geography in A, D, 775 
tho Periplus of tho Erytheman Sen vas written 
n the first century A. D, probably A, D. 64 

Ptolemy wrote his geography about A. D. 160; 
the Peutingorian Tables were composed in A. D. 
282. ‘There wero other writers who wrote 
later, but we are not concerned with them 
directly, I would draw attention to three 
pointe, taken from tho works of classical writers, 
Pliny remarks : At the present day voyages aro 
made to India every year, and companies of 
archers are carried on board, because the 
Indian soas are infested by pirates, Tater on ho 
says: It (Musiris) is not a desirable place of 
call, piratos boing in tho neighbourhood, who 
ocoupy a placo called Nitrias, and bosides it is 
not woll supplied with wares for trafo. This 
was beforo A. D. 77. Ptolemy regarded this 
port Muziris as an emporium, and places the 
country of Aiot south of Bakarai, ‘Though 
Ptolemy doos mark the division of the Konkan 
coast extending northwards of Nitra (Nitrins 
of Pliny) and up to the port of Mandagara 
which is identified with some place mot yet 
definitely accepted in tho southern Maharata 
country north of Gon, as Ariako Audron Peira- 
tion, meaning tho Ariako of the pirates in his 
time, says no moro of pirates at all, meaning 
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there was no piracy at the time to which his 
‘work relates, a period not far from him. The 
Periplus on the contrary does make mention 
of the piratio character of this coast, and. gives a 
straightforward account of its active prevalenoe — | 
at the time in regard to the ports in tho neigh- 
bourhood, ‘Tho bearing of this we shall see 
presently. 
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‘The Pewtinger'an Tables state clearly that 
two Roman Cohorts wero maintained in 
the sme town for the protection of oman 
‘commerce, 

‘Mr. Sewell who has made an elaborate 
study of the Roman coins found in India, con- 
sidors that an examination of tbe coin finds 
leads to the following conclusions 

1, There was hardly any commerce between 
Romo and India duríng the Consulate. 

2, With Augustus began an intercourse 
which enabling the Romans to obtain oriontal 
luxuries during the early days of the empire, 
culminated about the time of Nero, who died 
ALD. 68, 

8, From this timo forward tho trado de- 
clined till the death of Caracalla, A.D. 217 

4. From the death of Caracalla it almost 
entirely ceased, 

5. Tt revived again, though slightly, under 
tho Byzantine emperors, 

Te also infers that the trade under the early 
emperors was in luxuries ; under the later ones 
in industrial products, and under the Byzantines 
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the commerce was with the south-west coast 
only, and not with the interior. He differs from 
those who find an explanation of this fluctua- 
tion in the political and social condition of 
India itself, and the facilities or theirabsence for 
navigating the seas; and considers that the 
cause is to be sought for in the political and 
social condition of Rome. 

Trom an examination ofthe second class ot 
‘my sources of information alone, we find that 
thero was a period when South Tadia was undor 
groat rulers, who gave the country peace and 
thus provided the indispensable security 
for commorce, This period cn be shown to 
‘correspond to that ofthe Roman empire from 
Augustus to Caracalla, After this period we find 
‘the country in a condition of political flux. Во then. 
‘Wo may stil find one, at least, of the most potent: 
causos of this commercial decline in the inter 
nal condition of India itself, Pliny and Ptolemy 
do not mention tho Roman cohorts at Muziris 
which the Pewlingerian Tables do, Tho first 
expoit of tho Red-Chora’s father is tho des- 
truction of the Kadambu! tree of the sea, 
Another compliment that the poets nevor 
miss an opportunity of bestowing upon this 
Red-Ohéra himself is that the Chara fleet 
sailed on tho waters of that littoral with a 
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senso ofdominion and secuity) "The Kajambu 
mentioned above is explained as a treo 
of extraordinary magie powers which could 
not be cut down by ordinary man. T rather 
think from the context that it hus reference 
to piratical.rondeavous of the tribe of people 
who were known as the KeJambas. ‘This 
view seems to be directly countenance by the 
extract 3 in tho note before tho last which says 
in effect that lio crossed the sea, destroyed the 
Kadambu and brought his enemies to subjec- 
tion It this view is correct, tho advent of 
tho said Ohora brought along with it scourit 
This would bo in conformity with Ptolemy's 
reference to Лау, who was one of the soven 
chieftains Known to literature as “tho Inst 
seven patrons.” From tho body of works 
known to Tamil scholars as the Sangam works 
their contomporaneity couldeasily be established. 
I find tho name Aay a distinctive nume of two 
individuals, and mot quite ofa family. ‘The 
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ny must harve been the contemporary of, or a 
little older then Ptolemy, and the age of 
Ptolemy would practically be the age of the Red 
Оре, and the Chéra ascendancy. ‘This conclu. 
sion only confirms what has been arrived at 
independently of this class of evidence. Tho 
Gajibibu of Ceylon who visited the Red- 
Оһ almost at the end of his reign, ruled 
according to the Ceylonese chronicle from 
A.D.A18. to 185. Evon allowing for the differ- 
once between tho Coylonese dato of the Nirvana 
of the Buddha, and thnt arrived at by modern 
scholars as Dr, Fleet, namely 60 years, that 
date for Gajabnhu would be A. D. 173 to 193, 
Tho Chora ascondancy thon would cover tho 
middle fifty yearsof the second century A.D. 
Horo has to be brought in the Paisiehi work 
Brhat-Katho, Satavahana or Salivahana wae 
tho ruler in {whose court flourished е 
minister Gupüühya, who was the author of 
this stupendous work which stands at tho root 
of all romantic literature in India, Sanskrit or 
Vernacular, and may be of the rest of the world 
аз well, It was this work that set the fashion 
for tho composition of tho romantio epics, ‘The 
age of tho original is still matter under investi- 
gation, The latest authority on the question is 
the Datch scholar Speyer who would place it in 
the third contury A.D. at the earliest—a date 
clearly impossible according to our lino of 
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inquiry) I shall not say more about it here; 
but only remark that ono of the works clearly 
‘based upon this, has to be referred to a period 
anterior to the astronomer Varthamihia, A.D. 
593. ‘This work Manimekhalai refors to the 
asterism under which tho Buddha was born as 
tho fourteenth which according to modern 
computation following Varihamihira ought to 
be the sixteenth. ‘The Ceylon chronicle also 
deserves to be given more credit Бап heretofore, 
So far investigations from different points of 
view only appear to confirm its chronology. 

‘Tho dato of tho death of tho Roman Emporor 
Caracalla corresponds closely to the disappear. 
ance of the Sitavahanns of the Dakhan, Accord. 
ing to the latest opinion the power of the 
‘Kushanas also vanished about the same period, 
Та South India likewise the Pandya ascondanoy 
passos into darkness, 

‘this prosperous and flourishing Roman trade 
with India lasted over a little moro than two 
conturies, as wo saw, beginning almost from the 
reign of Augustus nnd coming to an end practi- 
cally with tho death of Caracalla, In India 
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also tho Kushana Empire in the north and. that. 
of the Апаз іп the Dakhan and the rule 
of the Tamil kings in the South come to an 
eclipse almost about the same time, as the rise 
of Sassanid power in Persia, What may be the 
exact connection between the rise of tho Sassa- 
nian power on the one band and of tho extinction. 
‘of the Indian powers on the other has to be 
unveiled by future research, It is however 
‘clear that Roman commerce suffered practically, 
because of the riso of this power which intor- 
posed itself along the route of Roman commerce 
overland and perhaps to a smaller oxtont across 
the long over-sea routo, ‘The Persian Gulf 
route passed effectively under the control of the 
Sassanids, who som early to have exerted them- 
selves to capture the trade of tho Arabs and 
‘whose efforts had sucoceded во far in it that they 
could extend their voyages of commoroo across 
the whole width of tho Indian ocean and venture 
as fur as the Shantung Peninsula in China, 
ms to have 
nterprise of the Tamils 
in the Arabian Sea region, it did not actually 
extinguish it, Tt left tho Tamil enterprise across 
the Bay of Bengal unaffected although not 
altogether alone. 

From what has already been said above, it is 
clear that the Tamils of South India had com- 
‘menced their colonial enterprise across the Bay 
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of Bengal earlier than we know anything of. 
‘The familiarity with which Savakam and the 
voyages thereto are spoken of, and the descrip- 
tion of the imports into the port of ‘Tondi in the 
Ramnad District and Kaveripatam at the mouth 
of the river Kaveri, which answer detail after 
detail to what we learn from the Periplus and 
Ptolemy, warrant the inference that the Tamils 
had an established system of overseas trado on 
this side of the coast of the poninsula, Taken 
па а whole then, tho knowledge we gain of the 
overseas enterprise of tho Tamils roaches back 
to times perhaps centuries before the ago of the 
classical literature from which these details are 
gained, ‘The ship coins of the Andhras whose 
provenance recording to Sir Walter Elliot is the 
coast region between tho tivo Ponnars, north and 
south, tho region pro-ominently of a class of 
people known by the name Tiraiyar, goos only to 
confirm what we learn from ‘Tamil literature. 
‘What is moro we hear of a class of merchants 
described in ‘Tamil as ma-sattu-vanigam (Sans. 
maba-sirtha-vantk) as great son-going mer- 
chants, indicates the existence of a class of 
people whose profession it was to trado over- 
seas, When actually this communication began 
we are not in a position to stato, but that there 
‘was something like a settled communication and 
regular voyage of commeroo cannot be doubt- 
td. "his prevalence of communication between 
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South India on the one side and tho Malaya 
peninsula and the islands on the other, is con- 
firmed in a very unlooked-for fashion by the 
recently discovered Koetel inscription to which 
We hare already referred, ‘That Brahmans 
emigrated to the distant east, as far cast 
as the east coast of Borneo, and the charactor 
of tho emigrant colony, make it indubitable 
that this was an emigration from South 
India, probably from the region of the early 
Pallavas, 

Among the ruins of monuments discovered. 
all over this region, both in Further India and the 
islands, tho general position seems to be that 
the earliest monuments have reference to the 
worship of Vishnu, according to recognised 
authorities. Saivism followed, these two being 
followed lator by Buddhism, This order of suo- 
cossion not necessarily oxolusively so, seems to be 
‘tho case in regard to further India ns far as ex- 
ploration work has gone on thoro. A similar con- 
clusion seems warranted from all that wo know 
of monumental Java as the position is explained 
by the explicit statement of Fa-hien in regard 
tohis own Java which must be the samo as 
Piclemy's Sabadiu and the'Tamil Savakam. ‘That 
this Java is Sumatra and not the island Java, as 
we know at present, may now be stated with 
‘confidence for the following reasons, summarised 
by Colonel Gerini as a result of an elaborate 
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investigation in his researches on Ptolemy's 
Geography, pp. 402. 

“As to the name Java being applied to the 
whole or part of Sumatra, wo have the evidence, (1) 
of tho Kedah Annals (Ch. 18, Low's translation 
in Journal of Indian Archipelago, Vol. TIT) that 
Achin ог Acheh, vas called the country of Javi 
(Javi) ; (2) of Ton Batuta, who records Sumatra 
in 1846-46 undor tho namo of “Island of Jawah 
(or Java)" (Seo "Defromrey and Sanguinetti,” 
Fd, and TTrans,, Vol, IV, p. 228) and (8) the still 
moro decisive and far older testimony of the 
Pügerruyüng insoription in tho contral part of 
the island (Menang-Kabau distriot), dating from 
A.D, 656, whoro King Aditya-dharma is called 
tho ruler of tho “First (or Primoval) land of 
Java,” Prathama-Yova-Bhi, moaning, appar- 
oritly, tho first kingdom founded by the Yava or 
Java race in Sumatra, or, stil better, in tho Ar- 
chipelago (see J. Bom, R.A.S., June 1801, Appen- 
dix, p. lxvii). Tt should moreover be noted 
that the natives of Nias speak of the Malays of 
Sumatra as Dawa, a term which ovidontly is but 
a corruption of Jawa ot Java, especially as the 
Battak apply to the same pooplo on their borders. 
tho slightly different denomination of Jau. 

This Svakam was known to the Tamils as a 
Kingdom ruled over by a king by a name Bhümi 
-chandra. "he mame of his queen was Amara 
‘Sundari and both of them brought up a child, an 
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avatar of Buddha, somewhat miraculously born 
ofacow. But the geographical detail in connec- 
tion with this story is that it had ое Иа сара] в 
town known as Nügupuram (see Maņimekhalai), 
Colonel Gerini in his Researches labours hard 
to explain what Ptolemy's Argyre, the capital 
of his Tabadiu or Savadiu actually was, and 
identifies it with Achin or Acheh on tho north- 
west comt of Java. If Nügepuram was the 
capital of S&vagam, the capital of Sabadiu must. 
be the equivalent of Nagapuram, Ptolemy's 
Axgyre does not come any way near it at frst 
sight, but this Nagaparam passes by the alter- 
native designation Bhogavattpura, and has yet 
another alternative Uragapura which comes 
nearest to Argyre, It is well known that Kalidasa 
‘speaks of the enpital of the Pandyas as Uragapara,* 
moaning thereby that the capital of the Pandyas 
was in his time known Uragapura. То tho 
classical ‘Tamils, although Madura is hy far the 
most familiar, tho term Alavay or Halisya 
(abe. of Hala-halasya) was not unfamiliar, If 
the Tamil name Savakam was duo to Tamil, the 
capital may well be ascribed to the same. source, 
amd if tho capital city had been founded under 
the н of Madura, it might well take the 
name Uragapura giving Ptolemy his equivalent 
Argyre. Whether Uragapura in its altorative form 
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Bhogavatipura is actually responsible for the 
term Sri-Bhoja for the Inter capital ot Sumatra is 
more than we can assert at present, Henceit 
would he more reasonable trom every point of 
view to regard Sumatra as tho “ Prathama Yava,” 
tho other island Java being so called by tho 
immigrants from this original Java, As wo pass 
rom Fahien to the other Ohinese traveller to 
hom we aro indeblod for a considerable volume 
of information regarding Java, we find a diferent 
stato of things from the point of view of religion, 
‘This traveller I-tsing lett the Shantung poninsula 
{in a Vorsian ship and came down to St1-Bhoja; 
proceeded from there to ‘Tamra-lipti and 
travelled therefrom in India learning Sanskrit 
‘and collecting manuscripts bearing on Buddhism, 
‘Having lived a number of yenrsin India, herotumn- 
ed to Sr1-Bhoja with hundreds of manuscripts, 
After taking a holiday homo, ho returned with 
several collaborators to Srf-Bhoja, He stayed 
some years there and completed tho translations 
ot several of tho manusoripts he had collected and. 
ent home 600 volumes of translations. Не 
settled down in $rr-Bhoja (or the obvious reason 
that he commanded the convenience for carrying 
on his literary labours. The period of his travels 
cover the last quarter of the soventh century. 
He then found the kingdom of $t-Bhoja which 
exercised authority not only over its own terri- 
tory, but over the islands and principalities 
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across the straits in the Malaya peninsula, so 
that wo might say that the period of expansion 
of the kingdom of. Srt-Bhoja had already begun. 
We was hospitably treated and was provided 
with a state ship by the Maharajah of Srt-Bhoja, 
who apparently supplied him with all require- 
ments for conducting his literary labours atter 
his return from India, ‘The country was then 
essentially Buddhist. ‘The change from just 
the beginnings of Buddhistic influence in the 
age of Fa-hien, to the dominanco of Buddhism 
during T-tsing’s stay in tho island, gives us 
clearly to understand that tho intervening con- 
turies, tho fifth, sixth and the seventh centuries of 
the Christian era, constitute the period of Bud- 
dbistio outspread in this region. It may bo due 
to tho influence of Buddhistioscholars liko Buddha 
ghosha, who is said to havo travelled from Ceylon 
to Burma on a religions mission. Either ho 
himself or others like him, before and aftor, wore 
responsible for this expansion of Buddhism. 
‘This doos not soem unlikely as wo know that the 
sixth century South Tndin contributed threo suo- 
cessive principals to the Nalanda University 
of whom perhaps the most distinguished was 
Dharmapila of Küncht When Hiuen-tsang was 
in Kancht, ће had to cancel the project of going 
to Ceylon, where he wanted to learn certain 
parts of tho Buddhist Vinaya. During his stay 
in Kancht there arrived a number: of Buddhist 
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divines from Ceylon to Kancht and they told 
him that tho island was so disturbed by inter- 
necine war that it would not be worth his whilo 
going there then. When he told them what 
exactly his mission was, they undertook to instruct 
him themselves as they were by far tho most 
learned in that particular section, ‘This disturbed 
stato of the country relates to tho middle of the 
seventh century. Some of the Buddhists from 
Ceylon might have found asylum in Srr-Bhoja, 
‘and that porhaps was the reason why in T-tsing's 
days Srr-Bhoja had become a great Buddhist 
centre Whatever the cause, Sri-Bhoja in 
which I-tsing stayod was an important Buddhist 
centre where he could corry on his literary 
labours quito as well as in Nalanda itself, tho 
climate of which was unsuitable to tho Chinese 
scholar, Henoo wo see the outsprend of religion 
from South India into the islands of tho Archi- 
pelago probably was in the same order chrono- 
logically as ín tho case of Purthor India, namely, 
Vaisbpavism, Saivism, and Buddhism, and that 
is what wo discovered is tho exact order in 
rrespoot of the archological monuments in Java, 
‘The most remarkable ones such as the Boro- 
Boudur are entirely Buddhist and this Java 
‘monument is described by competent authority 
(such as Prof, Foucher) to belong to the eighth 
or the ninth century A.D. In the central pro- 
vince of Java however on the heights of the 
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mountains could be discovered ruins of temples 
dedicated to Siva considered to belong to a period 
not later than the seventh or tho eighth century. 
In the westorn part of Sumatra island howover, 
Sanskrit inscriptions of a Vaisbyava character 
have been found. And those are ascribed to the 
period about A.D. 450 to 600. This according 
to Colonel Gerini indicates the order ot religious 
overflow from Sumatra into Java. This, so far 
from the point of view of India, is essont 
question of wherefrom the emigrants. started 
mnd to what particular region of South Indis 
they belonged, Vaishnavism ond Saivism flourish. 
ed sido by side at tho dawn of tho Christinn era 
mnd thoy could both ot them have gone east- 
‘wards at any time since that period, Tf it should 
havo been that the first colony wont from the 
region of the Pallavas that is from tho country 
extending from the mouth of the Krishna to 
that of tho S. Penpür, naturally Vaishnavism 
would have been established first, Whatever 
‘was the origin of this chronological order, there 
is no question about the order itself, ‘The Koetet 
inscription is evidence of the spread of Vedic 
Brahmans from South Indis. The Takopa 
inscription on a stone found nonr the mouth of 
thé river Tkopa in the Malaya Peninsula is 
авай in Pollava characters of the soventh or the 
early eighth century, and relates to a Vishnu 
temple of Nürüyapa, Vénugopila on tho top of a 
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hil called Narayana higher up the river. The 
actual purport of this inscription is the construc 
tion of a tank near the temple, and the placing 
of it under the protection of certain communities 
ot people described as Séna-mukham, Moni 
grtimam, and Chapattar (?). The first seems to 
refor to a military force, S&nwmukham being 
explained as “ the Royal Guards” ; Manigrimam 
is à well-known mercantile community of the 
west coast and “Chapattdr,” the last, if tho 
reading ot the frst part is quite correct: (itis 
rather doubtful), would mean “ body of archers,” 
Moyigeamam is certain indication of a colony 
from tho west const. ‘The origin of ihe colony 
would explain the Vaishnava character of the 
settloment. So fur then wo see tho influence of 
South India to have continued intact, and 
the period ranging from before the days of 
Ptolemy right on to the beginning of the tenth 
contary almost may be regarded us tho poriod. of 
tho greatest South Indian influence in this part 
of Asia, 

During the period extending from the frst 
quarter of the soventh century onwards, a. new 
influence began to bo felt in the riso and expan- 
sion of Islam in Arabin. ‘The fall of Persia as a 
result of the'succossful war conducted by Khalit 
Omar introduced a new political element in mid- 
Western Asia which wis likely to exerci 
a considerable influenco upon Indian Ocean 
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navigation, Weheat of descents of Arab Muham- 
madan fleets on the coasts of the northern Konkan 
and the region of Sindh in the reign of Omar 
himself. But the Persians under the Sassanids 
seem to havo established themselves so well on 
tho Indian Ocean, that oven this conquest did not 
displace Persian nautioal enterprise in the eastern 
arm of the Indian Ocean. Lato in the seventh 
century, the Persians so far maintained thom- 
selvos as to carry on a rogular trado, as far east 
па (ho Shantung Poninsula. That I.ising travol- 
ed in a Porsian ship from the Shantung Peninsula 
to Srt-Bhoja in the island of Sumatra is tho 
clearest possible evidence of it. At the sume 
timo the fact that I-tsing porformed the rest of 
is journey to Témealipti in a ship provided by the 
Maharaja of $rt-Bhoja is equally a clear in 
tion of the rising sea-power of this enterprising 
stato of Sumatra, While therefore the Arab and 
Persian had to carry on eastorn trade in a friondly 
rivalry, this new elemont of a native power in 
‘Sumatra was somewhat disconcerting to the rivals 
themselves. Tt cannot bo stated that during 
this_poriod the Hindus of South Tndia and Ben- 
gal, and the inhabitants of Ceylon necessarily 
ceased their maritime activities, Tho Takopa 
inscription already adverted to, is evidonco of 
‘some enterprise, as it happens, on the part of the 
colonists from the region of tho Malabar consi; 
but more than that, this was the age of Buddhistio 
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outspread from South India, and all this ez- 
pansion, it would be difficult to assert, took placo 
by means of available foreign shipping. Tho 
fact that an invasion set out from tho coasts of 
tho Pallava country against Ceylon consisting 
o£ a floot of 800 ships is certain indication that 
nautical efforts on the Tamil coasts had not come 
ton end, A Tamil poot could still speak in 
ihe eighth century of ships bringing elephants 
and gold and lying in harbour at Mahabalipu- 
ram (the Soven-Pagodas of Anglo-Indin), ‘There 
fare records of several invasions of Ceylon and 
the Wost-Coast by tho Cholas ; what is moro, of 
‘greater invasion fitted out and sont against 
Rámatita, the ruler of Pegu by tho great Ceylon. 
Buddhist King Parikramabühu. Tüe sounder 
conclusion from the available evidence therefore 
is that these bad all tradod togothor in peaceful 
rivalry during this period. 

‘The rise of the kingdom of Srt-Bhoje and 
the prominent position tat it occupied when 
I-tsing was on his travels in India, that is, in 
the latter half of the seventh contury A. D, 
was the beginning of a career of expansion for 
this kingdom, ‘The number of references that 
wo get to missions sent trom this kingdom te 
China and the carly references in Muhammadan 
Arab travellers, gives us clearly to undorstand 
‘that the kingdom of rr.Bhoja beginning asa 
small stato was fast advancing to what might 
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We described as a sort of imperial position in 
tho Baster Seas, Sulaiman (A. D. 851) speak- 
ing of Zabej says “that the entire region obeys 
à single king.” Both Tbn-Khurda-dbih (A, D. 
864) and Abu-Zaid of the later ninth century 
Wave much the samo thing to say of the Maba- 
‘ju of Zaboj. Ho is said to rule over a large 
number of islands stretching for n distance of a 
thousand parasangas (2,400 miles), Among his 
yiossossions are counted (1) Sarbaza or Sorbo 
Both of them alike standing for Sri-Bhoja 
(modnrn Palembang), (2) Rami producing cam- 
phor (this Rami is the same as Lambri or 
Tameri including in it Fansur or Barus (eam- 
phor forests) and (3) Kalah on the Malay Ponin- 
sul. According to Ibn Khurda-dbih, it was 
ruled over by tho Jaba princo of India (ruler 
of Pago) But Abu-mid includes it in tho 
territory of tho Maharaja of Se1-Bhoja, ‘This 
position given to it in the ninth century is oon- 
firmed by lator writers, those that obtained 
heir information from previous writers, as well 
ав those who wrote from first-hand information 
of their own, What we learn therefore from 
Arab writers would justify the inference that 
in the conturies of Chola ascendancy in South 
India, $rr-Bhoj was the dominant power in the 
‘Arohipelago. It is apparently of one of these 
rulers that Renaudot records a somewhat legend- 
ary story of invasion of what seems the Pandya 
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country for the purpose of punishing the oons 
temporary Pandya ruler for having spoken ill 
of the great Maharaja 

‘Yo tbe Tamilinn rulers however, across the 
Bay of Bengal, the Mubarajas of Set-Bhoja wore 
rulers of Kadhram; ns such they are brought to 
‘our notice in a fow records relating to them, 
1n rogard to the identification of tho rulers of 
Kadgaram with the Maharaja of d-Bhojo, the 
evidence has been discussed elsewhere.’ 

‘A ruler of Kadaram by namo Chujümnyi 
Varmun applied for pormission nnd obtained a 
license from the great Chola Raja raja for the 
building of a vibra in Negapatam which is called 
in the record Chugamant Vihira. About the same 
timo an embassy went from him to China, asked 
for tho blessings of “His Celestial Majesty” for a 
new vihāra that he built and obtained from him 
pproval of the name and tho presentation of 
bells, Thovibüra perhaps was not completed 
im the time of Chudtmant Varma, Ніз оп 
Мата Vijayottanga Varma purchased and made 
over to this vibra two villages, the record con- 
veying which is known to epigraphists by the 
name, “the large Leyden Grant.” This is a 
‘Chola charter on copper-plates licensing or ratify- 
ing this transaction. This rolationship apparent- 
ly continued for about twenty years, when for 
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some reason or other а cause of war had arisen, 
An expedition was fitted out against this Raja 
of Kadaram, known this time Sangráma Vijaya- 
uttunga Varma, probably tho son and successor 
of Mara Vijaya-uttunga Varma, Asis explained 
in the article quoted above, Rajéndra had, as a 
necessary preliminary to conquer Orissa, as the 
royal families of Orissa and Śr1-Bhoja appear to 
havo been related to each other, both of them 
belonging to Srt Suiléndra Varbéa. ‘The war which 
Rajendra carried on as far as the banks of the 
Ganges, and the thorough-going way that ho 
carried ib to bring the Kalinga rulers to sub- 
mission to him wore both necessitated for tho 
safety of his own flank, One possible cause of 
this invasion oversea seems to bo that tho Tamil 
states in tho enst wore boing absorbed by tho 
ruler of Srt-Bhoja in his imperial expansion, 
‘Tho sovoral embassies referred to in the record 
of tho Chinese trade superintendent Chau-Ju- 
Kon; and the one in particular of date A.D. 
1038 from a Le-Cha-Into-Lo Chulo is from 
St-Rajendra Déva Chola, that is, Rajéndra 
the Gangaigonda had probably the ваше 
object in view. This distant embassy was 
apparently sent by Rajéndea with a view to 
Putting matters on a permanent footing in 
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Tespeo of his eastern territory noross tho seas, 
‘The last mission we hear of, is of date A.D. 
1077 from the Chola country belonging to the 
reign of the groat Chola ruler Kulottunga, A.D. 
1070 to 1118. ‘The Sang history relating to 
this mission states that Ohuslien (tho Chola 
country) had bocome tributary to San-fo.ch't 
(Set Vijaya of tho time) which sooms to be the 
name that Set-Bhoja assumed at that time, ‘The 
Sung roference cannot thoreforo bo to tho Chola 
country on the poninsuln of India, It is appa- 
ronly to the Chola possessions on tho Eas 
coast and the islands of the Bay of Bongal, 
Wo do not hear of any relation between tho 
Chola country and the east after this period, 
and thorefore tho inference квет sate that the 
Ohola oversens dominance was thenceforvard 
4s good as given up. "he century following i 
century of the declino of tho Chola powor and 
A revival of that of the Pandyas, The great 
Pandya king who rated from A.D, 1268 {0 1810. 
11 bad considerable maritime trade both with 
ho west, as far as, at any rate, the Persian Gulf, 
if not Arabia, and as far east as China, But this 
vast trade which was the cause of the prosperity 
of tho vast Pandya kingdom scoms to hare been 
in the hands of a chief of Arab Muhamimadans 
whose head-quarters were in tho Persian Gulf 
in tho island of Kis or Kais, Ho was known 
by the title Malik-ul-Islam Jamaludedin and had 
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not only the monopoly of the horse trade of the 
‘Pandya kingdom, but seemed also to have enjoy- 
‘ed the control of the eastern trade, His first 
agent Abdur-Rahiman-ut-Thatbi had his head- 
quarters at Kayal, the ehiet port in the south- 
east of the Pandya country, and had control of 
tho whole coasting trade, It was a cousin of 
this agent, a Jamalu-d-din (Chamalatang), who 
went on a mission to ‘China on behalf of the 
great Pandya king Kulagakhara, This trans- 
formation, the trade passing from the hands of 
tho natives of South India into the hands of the 
‘Arab agents of the local monarchs, seems to 
havo come about in tho course of the declino 
ot tho Chola power, ‘the inference then is that 
the Cholas were the chief maritime power of 
the Coromandal coast, and that their declino 
meant the decline of the maritime activity of 
tho Tamils. 

The Arab Mubammadans must havo for 
some considerable time settled down along this 
coast for purposes of trade. Wo have already 
stated that there were small settlements of those. 
even ina town like Kaveripatam. ‘That state 
of thingsmust have continued, anditwas probably 
the passing of the bulk of the eastern trade 
under their control, and of the Coromandal coast 
proving the exchange mart between the goods 
from the west and goods from the east, that 
explains the Arab name Ma'bir (landing-place) 
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which the Arabs gave to the South Indian coast 
extending from Quilon to Nellore according to 
‘Wassaf, It is just about this time of the rising 
of the Arab agencies on the Indian coast that 
wore founded a number of settlements of thes 
Arabs along the Ceylon coast as well. Tt is 
to this age that is again ascribed tho gaining of 
suficient influence by the Arabs on the north 
coast of Java, whorefrom by a few important: 
conversions to Mahammadanism thoy began to 
exercise that influence that ultimately led to 
Tava, and the islands adjoining, adopting tho 
‘Mahammadan faith. It is this conversion to 
‘Mahammadanism of tho Bast Indian Archipelago 
that is responsible for the cessation of the 
Hindu maritimo enterprise in the east, It does 
not appear however to have ceased entirely. 
Tho famous charter to oversen traders granted 
by the Kakattya king, Gapapati, and which is 
found recorded on the pillar at Motupalli near 
the mouth of the river Krishna, seems to have 
revived a little of the Hindu enterprise in this 
particular, ‘The Telugu poet Srinatha in the 
dedication of his poem Harvilisam (о опо Avachi 
Tippaiya Sotti of Nellore says, that ‘Tippaiya 
Sotti had the monopoly of supplying all valuable 
articles to the great Dévariya II of Vi 

nagar, to tho Sultan Mahammad of tho Bahmani 
kingdom and the Reddi chief, Kumāragiri Reġdi 
of Kondavidu. He is said to have “imported 
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camphor-plants from the Punjab, gold from 
Jalanogi, elephants from Ceylon, good horses 
from Hutimanji (Ormuz), musk from Gon, 
pearls from Apaga, Musk from Chotangi 
(Ohautang or Drishadvati) and fine silks from 
China,” 

Whether wo should tako it that be got thom 
all through the agency of the Mabammadan 
overseas merchants may be doubted, ‘There is 
however the patent fact that, in the two and a 
half centuries of the ascendency of the Vijaya- 
wage Empire in Southern India, something 
like 800 ports were open to trade along its coast. 
‘here is uo reference to any effort on the part 
of this Empire to build up or maintain a navy. 
Te is the want of a navy on tho part of Vijaya- 
nagar and its failure to provide one that. opened 
tho way for tho enterprise of foreigners, Buro- 
penn foreigners, in this period in India. 

‘This somewhat cursory survey of the maritme 
enterprise of tho Hindus of South India makes 
it clear that the South Indian Hindus exhibited 
commendable enterprise oversea, ani carried 
their civilisation and religion across the Bay of 
Bengal to the East Indian Archipelago in the 
centuries, perhaps anterior to the Christian era. 
With the dawn of the Christian era, this enter- 
prise takes form and shape and we begin to see 
therefore communities of. South Indian inhabi- 
tants along the eastern shores of the Bay of 
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Bengal. ‘These communities began to grow and 
flourish to such an extent that they cease to 
Ye merely temporary trade settlements becoming 
permanent colonies of Hindus necessitat- 
ing even a considorable amount of Brahman 
emigration essential to the life of the 
Hinda community as à whole, The whole 
turn that was given to the civilisation of the 
East Indian Archipelago is tho form that reli- 
szious and cultural dovelopment exhibited in South 
India, Vaishnavism and Saivism, or subsequent: 
ly Southern or Hinayanist Buddhism spread 
‘over from South India and Ceylon to tho enst, 
and gave rise to those magnificent’ monuments, 
some of which even excel those of the mother 
country. ‘The character of these monuments ns far 
па they could bo studied from their ruinous condi- 
tion, and the fow inscriptions that have been 

‘covered indieato unmistakably that the inspiration 
camo from South India, ‘The culture was South 
Indiam undoubtedly. "ho causo of prosperity of 
those might be rogardod as duo to South India, 
as itis South Indian enterprise that built up 
tho trade of the Archipelago and the Malay 
Peninsula with which it maintained a continuous. 
trado in commodities of rare value, and gained 
from her the practical monopoly for several of 
thom. In the development of a commerce from 
their exuberance of nature, South Indian 
Hindus played a prominent part. At one time 
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it looked as though it had succeeded in establish- 
ing a Greater India; but the want of sustained 
enterprise in this particalar, combined with 
efficient rivalries, stopped them short as soon as it 
‘was well on tho way to its full development, 
‘This failure proved a vital defect in the imperial 
career of Vijayanagar, and made a permanent 
Hindu Empire in India impossible. 
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‘As a result of recent research work, chiefly 
epigraphical, it is now generally agreed that 
South India, partioularly the Tamil country, had 
developed a goo and thorough-going system of 
Jocal administration under the Cholas. This 
poriod oxtends from the end of the ninth cone 
tury to well-past tho middle of the thirteonth 
century. Tho same system continued during the 
Pandya revival with hardly any difference, 
Even the Vijayanagar rulers did not interfere with. 
tho systom as it then obtained, but much rather. 
confirmed and continued it, As in this particu- 
lar region, Mahammadan rule was of a very 
temporary character, the system continued down 
to the British times, that is, down to tho com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century when the 
East India Company took over the administea- 
tion of various parts of South India. It can 
therefore be safely stated that the system con- 
tinued more or less unchanged except under 
the British, Under the Cholas, the system stands 
rovealed io us Minerva-like in full working 
order, When it actually did come into existence, 
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who had the credit of originating it would be 
interesting speculation, but with the material 
accessible to us, itcould be nothing more than 
speculation. 

‘The first certain historical glimpse wo get of 
this part of India is in a somewhat specific state- 
‘ment of Megasthenes preserved to us through 
‘one of his many successors who have, each in 
his own way, handed down to us such of the 
delails recorded by Megasthenes as interested 
him, Mo says that Herakles begot a daughter 
in India, whom he called Pandaía. He is said 
to havo assigned to her the part of India lying 
to the southward and extending to the sen. 
Horakles divided this territory into 305. villages 
‘and во arranged matters that each village 
brought into the royal treasury its revenue ona 
particular day »o that tho 365 villages brought 
in the revenues in the 305 days, obriously of 
the year. This arrangement is said to havo boon 
mado with a view to giving the queen the assis- 
tanco of the guard that brought in the tribute, 
so as to enable her to compel defaulters to pay 
up with their assistance if need be. He states 
thai this queen had an army of 300 elephants, 
4,000 cavalry and 180,000 infantry. She is said 
to have possessed great treasure in the fishery 
{for pearls which according to Arrian were greatly 
prized by the Greeks and the Romans. This is 
the first clear statement that we get in regard to 
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^ governmental organisation in South India. 
‘The introduction of Herakles and the doubt 
among scholars as to the exact Indian deity for 
whom the Greek Herakles is made to stand 
‘would vitinte the correctnoss of the details given 
by Mogasthenes. While differences of opinion 
may be possible im regard to tho particulars, 
thero could bo no reasonable difference of opinion 
in regard to tho part of tho country under re- 
ference, This is tho part of the country extend- 
ne southward to tho sea, obviously tho 
ular part of India corresponding to the 
Врло ої tho Parigas, and what is more the 
specific mention of tho peatl-fishory leaves no 
doubt that it is tho Pandya country, that is 
‘under rofaronco it this passage from Mogasthe- 
nos, ‘Tamil tradition knows of a queen, daugh- 
tor of the first king, Sundara, who is no less 
‘than God Siva worshipped in the great tomple at 
‘Madura, Boing the only daughter sho was 
heiress of the kingdom in her own right and 
probably it is this story that Mogasthenes had 
heard of, thereby indicating that the tradition 
goes back, to an age anterior to Mogasthenes, 
Та this caso Mogasthenes’ Herakles would bo 
tho equivalent of Siva, ‘The division of tho 
territory into 365 villages or revenue unite is an 
indication of early civil division of the Pandya 
territory. Some such divi 
obtained in the age of the classical literature 
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where wo hear of divisions like Nadu and 
‘Valansdu, explicitly and of fortresses dominating 
adjoining country. Bat anything like a clear 
‘and specific division of the country into various 
paris, and the actual organisation under which 
these parts were governed we are not enabled to 
seo in this body of literature. 

Bat we do gain a glimpse from the somewhat 
longstanding tradition regarding the country 
called the Tondamandalam, that is the region 
extending between the two Pennirs and sur- 
rounding ‘Madras, the headquarters of the 
Presidency in modern times. This was originally 
forest country inhabited by people who were in 
the somi-nomadic stage of civilisation of cattle- 
rearers and cattle-litters. 

Civilisation was introduced into this country 
by tho great Chola ruler, Karikila, and his 
successor, through the agency of an illegitimate 
son, as tradition has it, who goes by the namo 
Adondai, This Adondai was the valiant son of the 
Chola ruler through one‘of the women attendants 
of the palace and had been brought up secretly 
likoa prince. He showed himself to be a young 
man full of spirit and fit to be entrusted with 
‘commissions worthy of royal princes. When the 
Xing discovered tho young man, he entrusted to 
him the task of the conquest of the uncivilised 
region of Tondamandalam. After several un- 
successful attempts against tho fortress of Pujal, 
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which was the principal stronghold of these 
forest-folk, he ultimately captured the fortress 
through the miraculous intervention of Siva 
himselt! Having brought the country under 
tho authority of tho Chola, tho conquering princo 
‘was entrusted with the commission, under the 
authority of the said Chola himself, to reclaim tho 
country to civilisation, and introduce the. neces- 
sary means for its development. ‘The vory 
cultivators had to bo introduced from tho sur- 
rounding territory and as they could not bo 
found in sufficient numbor for this vast rogion 
in the Chola country, they were imported from 
all over the surrounding region, quite a large 
number coming from Tulu. Hence down to the 
prevent times, the inhabitants of this region are 
composed of Vellsjas (land-holders and cultivas 
tors), who fall into several divisions, of whom 
‘tho Oholiya Vellala and Tulava Vellala form 
the two principal sections. Before tho introduc- 
tion of theso oultivators the country had to be 
secured and kopt free of robbery by the predatory 
folk, who constituted its original population. 
"This was done by clearing the better parts of 
the country and erecting in suitable localities 
24 forts all over the region, each fort to 
dominate the country around it and be the citadel 
thereof. ‘the country dependant on each fort 
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was constituted into a division, to which the 
‘name of the dominating fort was given. Hence 
down to quite modern times, the region of the 
‘Tondamandalam was divided into Koftams, the 
‘name of each one of which is derived from a 
fortified townlet or city. ‘The larger divisions 
in this part of the country aro therefore known 
by the term foffam (Sansk. goshtaka), answer- 
ing to the mandalam and makamandalam of the 
neighbouring regions, ‘The survival of this 
division from a time long anterior to the great 
Cholas of South India confirms the tradition that 
this particular organisation had existed in 
carly times. If a newly conquered territory had 
been thus organised, the presumption that tho 
couniry already under a well organised govorn- 
mnt must have had a similar division would 
seem warranted. If tho conquest and organisa- 
tion was through the agency of the Cholns, it is 
perfectly natural that this organisation took on 
the form of the actual organisation then 
obtaining in the Chola country. ‘The great 
Ohola Karikala, as is said in the poom Pattin- 
appilai, destroyed the forests where they 
existed, dug tanks where water facilities did 
not exist, and thus spread fertility over the 
region which for the far greater part of it, was 
remarkable for its unrivalled profusion. Whether 
this doos not indirectly indicate his achievement 
im the conquest and civilisation of the Tonda- 
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mandalam does not seem to need discussion, Tt 
may be mentioned however that another old 
verse, relating to this Karikila and his kingdom, 
states in so many words that the crops produced 
im other countries which watered by tanks and 
water-lifts would not equal the paddy gathered 
by gleaners after à harvest in the ancestral 
territory of the great Chola. This contains the 
clear indication that the efforts of the Chola to 
reclaim forest land and bring it under cultivation 
cannot be held to refer to the Ohola country of 
his forefathers. Not very long after this age 
must hare come in tho role of the Pallavas in 
the northern half of this region. One of the 
vory earliest of the Pallava charters, tho Mayi- 
davola grant, is a coppor-plate charter which 
was issued from Conjeevaram by the then heir- 
apparent to the governor of this part of the 
country, ‘The prince's name was Sivaskandavar- 
man; but the father’s name is not given; tho 
latter is referrod to however undor the stylo 
*“ Bappadova ” which might mean, tho revered 
father, as was pointed out already. What is of 
interest in this particular connection is that. tho 
prinoe issued the charter from the royal hoad- 
quarters of Conjeevaram to what obviously was 
the provincial headquarters at Amaravati in the 
Guntur district. The village granted is given 
‘tho name Viripara * and is deseribed as being 
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situated in the Andhra-paths, the Vadugavali of 
the Tamils, meaning the Andhra country of 
course. The royal charter granting this village 
was addressed by the princo to a hierarchy of 
officials which gives us an insight into the 
character of the political organisation of the 
country, As translated in the Epigraphia Indica 
it rends, "'to the Lords of provinces, royal princes, 
agents, rulers of districts, customs ofloers, 
profects of countries, ete.” ; but the original 
is capable of being rendered, “in all of this 
region, the royal prince, the general, the 
governors of districts, the customs officers and 
rulers of sub-divisions, those in the enjoyment 
of villages, the chiefs of cattle-herds and of cow- 
herds, ministers, officers of forests, commanders, 
pons, orderlies and others of our officers deputod 
by us on commissions, to tour the country.” 

‘This gives us the complete system of organi- 
sation that obtained in the government: of this 
region. What is more it gives us clearly to 
understand that it is the kind of organisation 
we gain knowledge of in the Arthaéistra. Tt 
shows further that this Mauryan organisation 
had been introduced in this remote part of the 
Dakhan, in all probability in the Mauryan age. 
‘The interesting question then would be whether 
the organisation, such as we are enabled to 
gain glimpses of in the Tamil country, is a 
copy of this. It would be reasonable to answer 
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the question in tho nogativo, so far as an actual 
copying of itis concerned, though one would 
notice a considerable similarity in the general 
character of these two organisations, Tt is 
impossible that some kind of an organisation 
should not have existed in the Tamil country 
before the forest region that intervened between 
the Krishna and the Kaveri had boon brought: 
into civilisation, ‘The general lines of organi. 
sation howevor were not so different as between 
those two to make ready assimilation impos- 
sible, As wo shall see in the course of the lator 
history of this territory, the unit of administr 

tion must have been the village or a group 
of villages. А certain goographical area contain- 
ing a number of thoso units eonstituled a 
small division which im the Tondamandalam 
was dominated bya fort, while in tho Ohola coun- 
try an important town oreity dominated it. 
A number of these bigger units taken together 
constituted a district ; a number of these going 
to form a division giving us the regular grada- 
tion indicated both in the Chola division of 
administration and what we havo already 
noticed in the Mayidavolu grant, "That such 
divisions were not the inventions of the great 
Cholas is amply proved as these divisions are 
found recited in documents of the age of 
Pallava rule, certainly of the great Pallaras, 
extending from the commencement of the 
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seventh century A.D. In allof these, and 
through all the periods of existence of this 
organisation, there is a well marked division 
‘of the sphere of the local and central govern 
ments recognised. All the officers mentioned 
in the Mayidavola grant refer to a series oom- 
posed of a certain number of royal officers ; 
‘but these by themselves could not have leon 
enough to carry on the administration, Even 
this small hierarchy could have exercised enough 
control and oversight, while the actual 
‘administration was carried on by local assistance, 
‘That is the feature that we find in full work- 
ing order as we come to the age of the great 
Cholas for the very simple reason that we have 
access to large number of official documents 
relative to Cholarule. The fact that such docu- 
monts have not come down to us from an earlier. 
period does not necessarily imply tho absence 
of that kind of an organisation of the governing 
power. ‘The one Mayidavolu grant is evidence 
of tho existence of a similar organisation in tho 
region of the Krishna river. Evidence in regard 
to the ‘Tamil country is not however so direot 
for that early period. 

Coming to the period of the great Pallavas 
wo have a number of copper-plate charters 
issued by them, although they did not bear 
quito so largely and quite зо directly upon 
matters of administration. Being the ‘charters 
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that they are, they give us a few glimpses of 
tho organisation by means of which the admi- 
nistration was actually carried on. These 
generally show the same character of organisa- 
tion that we find.fully doveloped under the 
Cholas. Tho divisions of territory and tho 
details of revenue and fiscal administration, as 
far as these charters give them, show the 
existence of an organisation quite similar to 
that which prevailed in the age of the Cholas, 
There s nothing in the now accessible doou- 
monts to indicato that they were innovations by 
the Pallavas, At the very best the influence 
of the Pallavas might have goneto the extent 
cof assimilating such organisations as existed 
in the Tamil country to that which obtained 
im the outermost southern frontier of the 
Mauryan empiro of Asoka, Wo find no warrant 
for going farther in the direction of affiliating 
tho one to the other, 

‘Tho Tumil classic Kua? to which reference 
had alroady beon made, devotes the largest 
part of the work to Poru] (Sans. Artha, wealth) 
‘and deals with. what might perhaps be indicated 
by the term political economy, a combined 
treatise on politis and economics, Like 
Sanskrit works bearing on the Arthasistea and 
‘Nitigastra, this section of the Kura} has to do 
with the king and kingdom, even the abstract 
noun “ state” being derived from a word standing 
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forking. It would seem strange that there 
should have been no other organisation known 
‘than that of the kingly. It would be a mistake 
however to draw that inference. As in the 
Arthadéstra so in this work the subject dealt 
‘with happens to be merely what would in 
modern language be called the central admini- 
stration, 

A central administration had to be super 
imposed upon such tribal and communal orga- 
nisations as existed already when the stato camo 
to bo recognised ns such. This fundamental fact 
hasto be clearly borne in mind in discussing 
the administrative organisation of the South of 
India. A similar caution seems necessary in 
respect even of other parts of India, What the 
toxt books teach us therefore is the character of 
the central organisation, which welded tho 
local organisations for local purposes into one 
unity which might be the state of those times. 
‘The local organisations were certainly of a demo- 
oratio character, and rested for oertain pur- 
poses on the communal basis. The devolution 
of power was complete. The central organisa- 
tion had merely the control of local administra- 
tion, the maintenance of peace and order in the 
country, and providing for defence against 
external enemies. That being understood it is 
clear these begin with describing the king and 
defining the qualifications that go to make a. good 
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Xing. It was already pointed out in a previous 
section that this work exhibits considerable ine 
debtedness to the Arthasastra ; the one chapter 
bearing on upada, makes escapo from this con- 
clusion impossible, Like he Arthaéisteo, the 
King is described as possessing the six angas 
such as the army, people, wealth, counsel, 
friendship and fortresses, or defences ; together 
with the king himself, it makes the total seven 
angas of royalty, Hois to bo easily accessiblo 
and one that speaks softly and pleasantly. Tt 
ho deal out justioe and protect the people from 
injustice, he comes to be regarded as a god on 
earth for his subjects, А. king educated in the 
functions of royalty would find happiness only 
{in the happiness of his subjects, a statement 
that reminds one of an important sentence in the 
proclamation of Queen Victoria, ‘These are some 
f the personal qualities of the king according to 
this work, parallels to whioh one could find repeat- 
a in the course of the Sanskrit Rambyapa, ‘The 
‘work goes on to describe the objects of rulo as 
the maintenance of Dharma ; and this can be 
best oblained by the choice of suitable persons, 
well-born, and well-educated to assist him. He 
is to make thechoice of his ministers on the lines 
laid down by Chavakya by subjecting them to 
temptations with the four objects of desire, 
and accept those who show themselves to 
‘be beyond temptation. He has to see to the 
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spreading of fertility over the land and tho removal 
of obstacles that may come in the way of pros- 
qeriy. His rule of righteousness is at the root 
yon of the Vedas of the Brahmans who, if his 
rule were otherwise, would forget the Veda, 
Each one of the six angas then comes in for 
description in turn, 

The minister must be a man fully in- 
formed in the knowledge of the duties of a 
king, equipped with learning by means of 
which to enforce those duties upon all about, 
and possessed of tho skill and judgment to 
adopt the proper means for carrying out his 
object. In this manner each of the angas gots 
described and the whole of this political science 
occupies about. 70 chapters, out of the 188 chap- 
ters of the work ; that is, just a little more than 
half of it. But the point to be noticed here, as 
im the Nit Sastras of Sanskrit Literature, is 
that all this applies to tho central government. 

Such as it is described here the governpent 
seems a fit sight to be an autocratic power 
dependant entirely upon the will of the indivi- 
dual man who occupies the throne for the time 
being. So it appears at first sight ; on a careful 
analysis howover it will be found that it is 
hedged in by so many restrictions, all of them 
enforceable by the will of the community во 
Jong as that community had an organisation to 
express that will. Such an organisation was 
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provided by the assembly of ministers, who con- 
stituted five groups. ‘These were tho priest, the 
gront accountant, the Brahman judges, the tax- 
collectors anà the secretarial establishment ; 
that is how tho old classic ‘Silappadhikaram * 
defines it, Of these groups two wero composed 
of individuals, ‘The other three constituted boards, 
apparently with establishments of their own. 
When a king died, it was the charge of this 
«group of five” to consider what had next to 
be done, the choice of a successor, even whero 
the succession was hereditary and the making of 
the nrrangerbents for the carrying on tho admi- 
nistration. Tt is in a connection liko that, that 
this group of people aro brought in in tho work 
under reference, In another connection, regard 
ing the conseoration of a temple only the first 
threo of these figuroalong with the soulptors and 
architects, ‘Thus then this council had a recog- 
nised standing, and they were susceptible to 
publie opinion. What the foroo of that 
public opinion was, and how far it expressed 
itself effectively we have no means of. ascertain- 
ing definitely. But as we shall seo tho doou- 
‘ments that issued under the Chola administration 
do requiro the counter-signature of two at loast 
of the ministers for their validity, an indication 
of their responsibility in regard to the matter. 
‘Thoso ministers aro referred tous men of uns 
changing word and appeared like the four 
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divisions of the foreign Kosar, omitting the 
accounts officers in that particular, by the author 
of the poem Maduraik-Kanji. That would mean 
that these ministers were expected to speak 
their minds fearlessly and did do во oftentimes, 

‘The central administration thus constituted 
had first of all to provide for the defences of tho 
country by occupying the fronticr fortresses 
provided with adequate defences both in materinl 
and men. They bad to seo to the prevalence of 
ponco and goodwill within the country by 
interceding in disputes between communities 
‘and corporations, ‘They had to be constantly 
оп tho look-out for means of increasing tho 
prosperity and fertility of the country, thereby 
inoreasing their own revenues and warding off 
such evils as may befall the people or their 
Property and interfere with the prosperity of the 
community as a whole, There their duties 
ended, 

‘Local administration was carried on entirely 
by popular assemblies constituted under a form 
of election and lot combined so that these 
‘Administrative bodies may be regarded as 
avistooratic in character with а democratic 
responsibility. Elaborate regulations were laid 
down for their constitution. Serious misdemean- 
our disabled not only the individual, but all of 
is relations of the first degree from the exercise 
of political franchise. Judgment in regard to 
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the misdemeanor was the judgment of the 
community, and that was perhaps the most 
effective way possible then of making representa- 
tives responsible to the community as a whole. 
"The. property qualification was the possession of 
about an acre and a halt of land. The allorna- 
tivo educational qualification laid down consisted 
in tho capacity to reoite a Veda in the orthodox 
fashion or the capacity to expound one of the 
Brahmanas, which required perhaps a moro 
or less equal degree of intelligence and effort, A. 
town ora community was divided into wards, 
according to sizo and tho worthy men in tho 
‘wards wore registored, From out ot this group 
of tho worthy men, tho men that actually 
constituted tho administrativo bodies, wero 
Chosen by lot, ‘Tho villago acoountant was the 
‘umpiro in all matters of dispute and had to hold 
himself unconcerned in matters of material 
interest with the various communities con- 
stituting the township. A large committee thus 
chosen was broken up into sub-committees, 
generally into 5 or 6, each with its duty defined, 
"There were committees for tho supervision of 
tanks, committees for looking after temples, 
and n number of other committees liko that. 
One committee however seems to stand out 
distinct from all these, It is called by the 
compound name ponchaeürabdriyam. "The last 
word 'vüriyom seems to mean control, training 
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or discipline, such as in the expression vägi- 
variyan or horse-trainer. These were probably 
men who had to control the affairs of the com- 
munity generally гот дау today, and the previous 
word pamoha seems to indicate that that body 
‘was composed of five members. That was the 
supreme panchayat, under whose control, the 
various committees carried on the details of the 
administration, Where general matters were 
‘concerned, they were brought before the assembly 
аз а whole and discussed, and resolutions were 
arrived at, It was the duty of the village 
accountant to keep a faithful record of all ево 
and that js why he was expected to keep him- 
self uncontaminated by the party polities of that 
locality. 

‘Those local bodies practically controlled all 
reventue matters included in the revenue 
‘administration of modern times. ‘They had 
charge of the communal lands; they controlled 
the division of land among the members of the 
community under their charge. ‘They arranged 
for the reclamation of uncultivated wastes by 
giving them to enterprising cultivators on 
favourable terms beginning with free cultivation. 
gradually rising through a series of years to 
the normal revenue roll of the district according 
tothe quality of the land. If individuals or 
communities or even royalty wished to purchase 
lands to make gifts to temples, the Brahmans 
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ог to some other party or body, the village 
assembly had о пако the necessary preliminary 
enquiries, assessed the value of the land, arranged 
for its purchase and comploted the transaction, 
Tt is om a satisfactory report from them that the 
final order for the conveyance of the property was 
made from tho head-quarters, ‘The community 
received the compensation in tho caso of com. 
munal lands and administrated it nt thoir 
discretion. It was they that estimated tho 
outturn of particular holdings and assessed tho 
revenue thereon, which somotimes was Jess than 
the dues according to the revenue register, 
somotimes even exceeding it, "Tho stato seems 
however to have carried out gonoral surveys and 
classiflention of lands, and we havo referonces 
to three such surveys in tho records that. have 
come to us, ‘Tho frst of these was undertaken 
in tho reign of Roja Raja A. D. 088-1016, 
"Tho next one was apparently a local revision 
settlement for some reason or other, which is 
not clearly explained to us, under his son 
Oujéndm A. D. 1011-104. ‘The next ono 
which seems to be moro or less a general survey. 
under Kulottunga A, D. 1070-1118, The last 
operation was undertaken in tho year A. D. 
1086, tho year of the Doomsday-survey in 
England, Holdings wero carefully rogistered 
and they wore correctly measured, or calculated 
correct to zrfrath of a square inch, 
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Disputes about holdings, or about. incidences 
of revenue, ete, were settled by the assembly, 
and if it was a question of graver matter in ro- 
ard to these, assemblies from the neighbourhood 
were made to join together and make their 
award, which the controlling officer of the region 
accepted and issued as a general order. 

Transfer of land from party to party had to 
be done with the final approval and sanction of 
the headquarters authority with the direst 
‘sanction of the monarch, where a comploto register. 
of holdings was maintained and that constituted 
{in all probability the authoritative record of 
holdings of land. One such instance under 
Raja Raja III is that the lands had to bo trans- 
ferred from the royal register to the register of 
templo-lands (döva-dāna). 

Ono good instance of tho division of respon- 
sibility between the officers of Government and 
the local bodies has recently been made acons- 
sible to us in an ioscription of the time of 
Dévariya IL. ‘The inhabitants of Vajudilam- 
battu in the Tanjore District had suffered suo- 
cessively from the irruptions of the Hoysalas, 
amd consequently a considerable amount of 
confusion was introduced in the revenue ad- 
ministration of the division. The inhabitants 
were oppressed by tho uncertainty of the 
demands,and therefore began to leave the loca- 
lity in small bodies, so much so that at the time 
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the cultivable lands were lying waste ond un- 
cultivated, In this condition the matter was 
brought to tho notice of the king, who immediately 
ordered an inquiry as to tho circumstances that 
brought about the state of things. Tt was found 
on enquiry that since the days of tho Hoysala 
irruption, the local authority had become weak 
tent; that the demands upon tho lands 
became uncertain and thore came to prevail somo 
kind of local anarchy. ‘Tho inhabitants found it 
intolerable to go on in tho division in these special 
ciroumstances. An order was issuod at onoo that 
the assemblies of the surrounding unions togethor. 
‘with such of the inhabitants of the suffering unit. 
ftgolf as wore present might assemble together, 
‘conduct an enquiry and make a rogister of rovenue. 
incidences as they prevailed in the days previous 
to the irruption of the Hoysalas, Tho inquiry was 
conducted and the document called for was 
forth in fall, ‘his document was incorporated in 
a royal circular and issued to the locality calling 
upon tho original inhabitants to return under the 
assurance that they could go on as before under 
the authority of the document thus issued, ‘This 
record illustrates that the authorities of the 
Central Government did not directly interfere in 
these mattors, and even in a serious case 
this, they had to work through local agencios 
‘and see to it that there was nothing arbitrary in 
their proceedings. 
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In regard to the functions of the village 
assemblies which would come under the depart. 
ment of public works, it was the duty of the 
assembly to see tbat the tanks and the irrigation 
channels were kept in good condition, that the 
Toads of which there are references to some ns wide 
a 04 spans and 100 spans, were kept in repair, 
largo irrigation projects were not carried ont 
by the village assemblies. Such projects were 
undertaken either by ibe Government itself in 
which case Government became proprietor and 
lot out the land, or these were undertaken by 
wealthy and enterprising individuals. Tn such 
‘ caso, they were given certain privileges by way 
of special allotments of revenuo or by the 
assignment of a fraction thereof. In either case, 
the completed works were made over to the 
Possession of assemblies ; it was the charge of the 
Assemblies themselves to see to their being in an 
effcient condition and to put them through ro- 
pairs when called for. ‘The assemblies also 
regulated the local taxes and dues, which seem 
in the first instance to have been levied by 
themselves under a recognised royal schedule, 
‘It was the duty of one of their committees that 
the villagers rendered free labour. ‘They were 
bound to see that no undue advantage was taken 
of it, We have instances of vexatious taxes or 
dues being remored. Ono such act apparently 
gave the great Chola Kulottunga, the title “the 
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Chola that abolished the tolls.” ‘Tolls wore 
specially set apart as royal revenuo and is re- 
garded even in the Kura} as one of the legitimate 
sources of royal revenue, Wo do noi know 
under what circumstances exactly Kulottunga 
abolished the tolls, We have instances on record 
of the great Vijayanagar ruler Krishna Davariya, 
abolishing marriage taxes, and taxes upon bar- 
bors so that the abolition of taxes which proved 
to be oppressive or irksome, certainly was not 
unknown under Hindu rulers, 

‘The village assemblies had the responsibility 
of tracking crime, ‘They had their own village 
officers whose special dnty it was; when crimi- 
nals wore traced, they were brought before tho 
assembly for punishment. ‘The guilt was brought 
home to the culprit before the assembly, and 
tho punishment was accorded according to law 
by the special body of judges, who had know- 
lege of it, or by royal officers when once the guilt 
was proved]to tho satisfaction of tho assembly. 
‘These assemblies went about ndministering 
justice, generally tempered with meroy. We 
have numbers of instances of death brought on 
by negleot, or under circumstances. of peculiar 
provocation, Allowances were made in extent 
tion of the crime of murder in these cases, In 
circumstances of peculiar enormity, or where 
desperate gangs of robbers sometimes defied the 
village authorities, Government assistance was 
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invoked and was readily provided. We have 
one instance in point, A certain number of 
Brahmans and others set up as dacoits, and care 
vied on their depredations in defiance of the 
village authorities, "The village appealed to the 
local governor, who provided a section of the 
guards to arrest the criminals, ‘They arrested 
the culprits once, who even went во far as to 
overpower the guards and escaped. A second 
Successful arrest was made, and among those 
arrested happened to be a couple of Brahmans, 
who wero ringleadors. "hen a question arose 
whether as Brahmans, they could be punished 
8 robbers, A reference was made to head 
quarters and (ho ruling was obtained, that 
since they sot up as robbers, they wore guilty 
of an act unworthy of a Brahman and совой 
to bo such. ‘They ‘wore liable to be punished 
according to tho law Jike other robbers, The 
Punishment was accordingly carried out, 

The Cholas dating from the time of tho an- 
бопе Казіка were remarkable for their works 
ot irrigation. Tho Hindus of South India are 
credited with tho discovery of tho device of oon- 
{rolling the water of a river at the head of the 
delta and taking off irrigation channels to 
regions which could not be irvigated under gra- 
Nation ordinarily. ‘The delta of the Kaveri 
is a supreme instance of the achiovemonts of 
the Cholas in this particular. Tho very last 
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irrigation channel known, branching off from 
the south main arm of tho river Kaveri within 
25 miles of the sea, and the artificial canal 
taking off from the Coleroon, were alike made 
in the daysot the great Cholas, The great 
Gangaikonda Chola was responsible for what 
must havo been an enormous irrigation tank 
near his capital, the feeder channel for it coming 
rom tho Coleroon river, higher up. 

‘Tho waste water of this tank must have 
gone to fll the now famous Vatisnam tank. 
‘This is now known as one of tho best irrigation 
tanks of the South Arcot distriot, Another 
great tank in amoro arid trot of tho Tanjore 
District was made by another Chola, whether 
ho was a ruler of prince wo do not know, This 
is the great irrigation tank in the village Vadu- 
vur about 10 miles from Mannürgudi. ‘This is 
fel by canal branching from Veonte and 
pussing close under tho fortress walls of Tanjore 
to this particular tank, This canal was known 
‘Virasoln-Vadevaru, 

‘They were builders of temples as well. The 
‘Tinjore temple itself is one instance, ‘Thre 
are numbers of other instances which could be 
cited ; for example, the temples at Gangaikonda 
Cholapuram, Tirbhuvanam and Darasuram near 
Kumbhakogam. Some of these are typical in 
regard both to magnitude and majesty. Tt was 
already pointed out that the age of the Cholas 
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was an ago of great literary output chiefly in 
‘Tamil literature although they extended their 
patronage to a certain extent to Sanskrit also, 
In point of religion, it was a period of organisa- 
tion ns in other fields of human activity; tho 
religious organisation in this age took on the 
form of the organisation of the sects as was 
alrendy poinied out. In these matters, tho 
sucooeding dynasties oarriud on tho tradition 
of the Cholas undiminished and in somo respoots 
improved upon in art, arohitooturo, literature and 
‘Administration, in fact in evorything that consti- 
‘tutes a successful human organisation of socioty. 
‘Tho Empiro of Vijayanngaris but a development 
‘and extension of what this organisation was undor 
the Oholas, Some of tho magniflcont buildings that 
stand fn South Indio, temples in particular, some 
fow civil buildings also, show the development 
to which they are indobted to Vijayanagar; tho 
magnifoent colonnaded halls, ench composito 
column or portion of which is covered with 
sculptural representations, form tho work of the 
ago of Vijayanagar, 

We. bare instances of thoir irrigation activity 
in Vijayanagar, in some of the tanks in the 
peculiarly arid locality of the ceded distriots, 
as for instance those at Anantapur, Anantasngara, 
Kambam, ete, We have roference to an ani- 
cut work on the Tungabadra above Vijaya- 
nagar itself, 
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Learning flourished under Vijayanagar and 
the rulers extended their patronage according 
to locality to the various languages and to Sans- 
Хай. Several of the great governors and officers 
of Vijayanagar were scholars themselves and 
patronised scholars. Vidydranya, Vedanta Di 
and Appayya Шуа, to mention only the pro- 
eminent, born in any age or country would have 
shone as luminaries of tho first magnitude in 
literaturo, Tho usurper Saluva Narasimha is 
recorded as a Sanskrit scholar nnd one Sanskrit 
work is asoribed to him, Tho groat Krishna- 
dévariya was a Sanskrit and ‘Telugu scholar, 
‘and two works of his have come down to us. 
Jambavatt Kalyāyam is a Sanskrit work and 
Amuktamalyada, a high class Telugu work, are 
aseribed to him, ‘Tirumalartys, the king who 
ocoupied the throne aftor tho battle of Talikotta. 
is considered as a scholar, and one learned com- 
mentary at any rato, is ascribel to him, ‘The 
example of royalty was imitated by provincial 
governors, who several of them set up as scholars 
and bare more systematically encouraged 
scholars. "Tho full efflorescence of the spirit of 
encouraging literature is seen in the Tanjore 
ruler Raghunathn Nayaka. Ho was ruler, 
scholar, musician, patron and warrior, all rolled 
into one, He could himself compose both in 
Sanskrit and Telugu, and a version of the Rämä- 
yaya that ho wrote in Telugu was considered so 
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excellent that a lady of his court rendered it 
into Sanskrit and earned the title Madhuravani 
(lady of sweet speech) forthe service, Another 
Indy of his court wrote an epic in Sanskrit, 
Raghunathsbhyndayam, and was such a great 
expert in the various kinds of composition in 
ight languages including Sanskrit, that she was 
elevated to the dignity of Sahitya Samrajya, and 
othor instances could be quoted." 

‘This is enough to indicate the patronage ex- 
tended to literature by the rulers of Vijayanagar, 

Botore closing, it would bo well to draw 
atiention to a certain number of political 
maxims, for which King Krishnadava Raya 
of Vijayanagar is given credit, Ho senttors 
through the fourth canto of his Telugu work 
Amuktamslyada,'a number of these, which in sub- 
stance agree more or less with what wo find laid 
down in professed works on the Nitisdstra and 
could be traced in the Dharma Sastras as well as 
in the Tamil work Kuya]. ‘The peculiar impor- 
tanoo of these maxims coming from Krishnadava 
Raya is this, Wo havo the means of proving 
that this monarch did make succosstul efforts at 
Putting his precept into practico. 

This monaroh apparently found Brahman 
officials of grent service to him, and he speaks in 
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glowing terms of Brahmans “as administrative 
officers both civil and military.” He would entrust 
fortresses, well-equipped, to Brahmans, Но 
would have his Brahman officers, mature men 
between 60 and 70, who “are scholars, who are 
afraid of adharma and who are well-versed in 
raja niti, and offer to rule according to raja 
miti” Ho gives his reasons also, “because 
Brahman would stand to his post even in tim 
ot danger and would continue in servico though 
reduced to becoming a subordinate to a Kshatyya 
or Sudra, Itis always advisable for a king to 
make Brahmans as officers.” This high opinion 
that he had for tho Brahman, ho carried into 
practioo, His chiof ministor and adviser was the 
Brabman Safava "Timma whose brother Süluva 
Govinda was tho first Governor of the recently 
conquered province of Ummattar in Mysore 
and was subsequently promoted to be killedar of 
(governor of) Vijayanagar itself, 

The new provinces conquered from Kalinga 
or Orissa were entrusted to the Government of two 
nephews of tho minister Timma. When Udaygiri 
im tho Nellore district was taken from Orissa 
tho organisation and administration, and the hold 
ing of the new conquests against attack fell to 
Rayasam Kondamarasayya, another Brahman. It 
is not exactly that other officers were not appoint- 
ed or thatthe Brahman officers wero all of them 
поно. He had a number of officers who 
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‘were not Brahmans but the most trusted ones 
among them seem to have been Brahmans. One 
Brahman “proved false, as did one Sudra. The 
Brahman Vira Narasimha Raya revolted in the 
last year of Krishnadava Raya ; so did Nügama 
Nayaka of Madura, Krishna wanted that tho 
temple management should be kept separato from 
tho other departments of administration, for the 
good reason that tho temple revenues were not to 
bo mixed with the others in the administration 
as these were specially liable to peculation, Ile 
wanted horses and elephants kept in royal stables 
and superintended by royal officers, and not to be 
entrusted to governors which was tho practice of. 
modiwval administration, Ho adopted this device 
‘as the best remedy against rebellion, According 
to him a king should improve the properties of 
his country and encourage commerce ; this he 
tried to put into practice as did some of bis pro- 
Aedossors and some of his successors by the treat. 
‘ment that they accorded to the Portugueso and 
to the other foreign ambassadors that came into 
the country for commercial purposes. When 
Udayagiri fell, somo of the ladies of tho houso- 
hold of the Orissa Governor, who was uncle of the 
king of Orissa, fell into his hands, "Tho Portu- 
guese Chroniclers have it on record that ho treat 
ed these royal ladies in quite a kingly fashion. 
Thero is one verse of Krishna which prescribes 
exactly this kind of treatment. He has another 
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reference to treatment of princes, who may 
become prisoners, He followed that precept into 
practice by what ho did to the son of the Kalinga 
Ruler Pratipa Rudra, Princo Virabhadra was 
taken prisoner at Kongavidu, According to the 
Portuguese chronicler, Хима, he was made a 
Prisoner and was insultingly asked to exhibit his 
swordsmanship against the professional foncer 
of the Court, The princo, according to this chro- 
nicler is said to havo committed suicide 
result of this insult, Wo have records howover 
that show that prince Virabhadra was governor of. 
Maligabennite Sime in the Mysore state, and mado 
‘grant for the spiritual benefit of his own fathor 
and his royal master himself there again showing 
that. Krishna was as good as bis word in regard to 
hiis precopt in this particular instance as well 
‘These few instances go to show that even tho 
maxims of polity had considerablo weight ín shap- 
ing the administration of monarchs who mado 
thoi mark and left their impress upon tho govern- 
‘ment of the realm that came into their chargo, 

‘Thus thon in matters of administration in all 
its branches, South India established for itself a 
distinct line of development which, as in other 
branches, have continued quite down to modern 
times and havo been in several particulars carried 
down into the present doy administration of the 
locality itself. It would requiro far more space 
to trace these in detail, but this must suffice to 
indicate the distinct charactor of South Indian 
administration, 
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